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Introduction 


Hans Fink and Robert Stern 


Knud Ejler Løgstrup was born in 1905 and died in 1981. This makes him an 
almost exact contemporary of Jean-Paul Sartre (1905-80), Hannah Arendt 
(1906-76), and Emmanuel Levinas (1906-95). They were all in their early 
teens by the end of World War I and deeply affected by their involvement 
in World War II during their late thirties. They were all “continental” 
philosophers who formed part of the phenomenological movement and 
were strongly influenced by the work of Martin Heidegger; but unlike 
the others, Løgstrup had the special background of being a Lutheran 
theologian much influenced by the idiosyncratic phenomenology of Hans 
Lipps and by strong currents in Danish culture to which he himself made 
important contributions, and unlike the others, Logstrup has so far been 
famous in Scandinavia only. 

The book that established his fame there was Den etiske fordring (The 
Ethical Demand), which was published in Copenhagen in 1956 during 
one of the coldest phases of the cold war. Logstrup was then the professor 
of ethics and philosophy of religion at the University of Aarhus, and his 
book is by no means an easy read; nevertheless it had an immediate and 
remarkably broad reception with extensive reviews in the major national 
newspapers of Denmark and critical discussions in the periodicals most 
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central to cultural life in the country. The argument of the book was, or 
was generally taken to be, that the ethical demand for neighborly love so 
central to Christianity is in fact integral to human life as such, and that it 
can be understood to be so quite independent of a belief in the Christian 
God or the divine status of Jesus. In the mind of the public Logstrup’s posi- 
tion was often associated with that of one of the other Aarhus theologians, 
P. G. Lindhardt, who caused a great national stir by denying the idea of an 
afterlife and preaching that “heaven and hell is here and now.’ Such views 
were unacceptable to more traditional Christians, who saw religion as the 
ultimate guarantee of morality, but Logstrup’s views on ethics were also 
unacceptable to positivistic philosophers and to the many academics that 
had been influenced by the philosophy taught at the University of Copen- 
hagen by Jorgen Jorgensen and Alf Ross, according to whom there was 
a logical gap between facts and norms and therefore no ethical demands 
integral to human life itself. 

There is no doubt about Logstrup’s own Christian commitments. He 
was a Lutheran theologian, and everything he wrote he wrote as a Lutheran 
theologian; but he insisted that precisely as a Lutheran theologian he 
should be able to make the ethical message of the Gospels accessible to 
himself and the public in completely secular, philosophical terms. In his 
own words his book is an “attempt to give a definition in strictly human 
terms of the relationship to the other person which is contained within 
the religious proclamation of Jesus of Nazareth” (EF p. 9/ED p. 1). It is 
an attempt (et forsøg). It is not certain from the outset that the attempt 
will succeed or succeed completely. It is a theological thought experiment. 
What is it that Jesus is saying if he is regarded as no more and no less than a 
great moral reformer who did not write books but whose words and exam- 
ple inspired others to write about him in a way that undoubtedly has had 
enormous influence on the lives of billions of people? 

Theologically this thought experiment is of great importance. Espe- 
cially for Christians who are completely convinced that Jesus is Christ and 
the son of God, the demands contained in the Gospels should be under- 
standable and answer to something in human existence which we may 
have been unaware of but which is in principle open for everyone to see. 
Theologically this is important because “faith without understanding is 
not faith but coercion.” “Only if we understand the proclamation can we 
accept it for the sake of its content. To accept it without understanding is 
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to accept it for other reasons, out of illegitimate motives; that is to say, we 
force it upon ourselves. In fact, if a proclamation is not intelligible, the 
difference between obscurantism and proclamation disappears” (EF p. 10/ 
ED p. 2). Theologically the thought experiment is also important because it 
can help to clarify the specifically religious aspect of the proclamation over 
and above its disclosure of those features of our life about which we may 
have been unaware hitherto. Løgstrup drew a rather sharp dividing line 
between what is universal in Christianity and what is specifically Christian 
in Christianity. The universal part is a metaphysics or an understanding of 
life on a par with other metaphysical positions with a claim to universal 
validity but, like them, open to ordinary philosophical and scientific scru- 
tiny, and whatever truth they contain is not something in which Christians 
can or should claim to have a monopoly. 

This makes his thought experiment interesting even for secular phi- 
losophers, who neither can nor will understand Jesus as other and more 
than a human being, but who remain open to the possibility that his 
life and teaching may contain deep insights about human existence and 
coexistence—insights that could in principle have been expressed by 
anyone, anywhere, and at any time, and insights that risk being forgot- 
ten during secularization though they are in fact fully compatible with it. 
Logstrup himself was convinced that the ethical demand is ultimately best 
made sense of if given a religious interpretation in terms of life being a 
divine gift, but the overall argument of the book must be that it is possible 
for secular philosophers both to understand and to give their own secular 
interpretation of the demand for neighborly love that is at the center of the 
proclamation of Jesus of Nazareth. 

One might perhaps expect that a book about the philosophical con- 
tent of this proclamation would be a close reading of some of the parables 
and episodes of the Gospels, but this is far from being the case. Logstrup 
claims, without further ado and based on a single reference to the German 
theologian Friedrich Gogarten (1887-1967), that the content of the proc- 
lamation is that an individual's relation to God is determined wholly and 
solely at the point of his or her relation to the neighbor (EF p. 12/ED p. 4). 
If this is so, something of absolute importance is in principle at stake in any 
relationship between two persons. How is this to be understood in strictly 
human terms and on completely secular conditions? Does it make sense 
today to talk of absolute ethical demands? 
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To answer these questions Løgstrup uses philosophical methods devel- 
oped in the phenomenological tradition. He is not, however, very explicit 
about what they consist in. He says merely that it is a matter of drawing the 
distinctions necessary for understanding the very special character of the 
demand for neighborly love. He immediately adds that the special character 
of this demand is that it is silent, radical, one sided, and unfulfillable (EF p. 14/ 
ED p. 5). The rest of the book is an attempt to elucidate and argue for this 
claim with the help of phenomenological analyses that are phenomenologi- 
cal in the very broad sense that they appeal to concrete, ordinary experiences 
expressed in ordinary language with as few theoretical presuppositions as 
possible, be they scientific, philosophical, or theological. Quite consistently 
with this, he often uses metaphors and illustrations taken from literature, 
thereby making the argument closer to life but also more heterogeneous. 

The book itself opens with a short analysis of a quite elementary form 
of trust that is shown to be presupposed in all encounters between persons. 
In later writings he has more to say about trust seen as what he calls a “sov- 
ereign expression of life,” but in The Ethical Demand the analysis of trust 
has the main function of leading to an emphasis on the mutual depen- 
dency and the mutual power relations present in all encounters. If I am 
someone who engages with another person, then the dependency of the 
other inevitably gives me a responsibility for what my actions mean in the 
life of the other. The ethical demand is simply that I live up to this respon- 
sibility and that I do what is best for the other for the sake of the other. 
This demand is taken to be defining of the ethical dimension in human 
life, and it is Logstrup’s claim that it cannot be assimilated to any of the 
many other demands, including moral demands, that we can be said to 
be under and that have been intensely discussed by philosophers. It is 
unlike the demands by the other person; it is unlike the rule-based or 
right-based demands by the others in society; it is unlike the demands of 
social or divine authorities; it is unlike the demands of practical rationality; 
rather, it is the anonymous demand of the very situation in which you hold 
something of another persons life in your hands, to use one of the striking 
metaphors of the book (EF p. 26/ED p. 18). This demand is said to be in 
force whether you feel it or not, and if you feel a demand and act in order to 
fulfill it, you will thereby have failed to fulfill it, because the demand is that 
you act for the sake of the other, and not for the sake of any moral demand, 
not even the ethical demand itself. 
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In all the later chapters of the book the status of this peculiar demand is 
explored from many different angles, contrasting it with some of the other 
personal, social, legal, and rational demands that you can likewise be said 
to be under. Underlying the argument is an often implicit critique of tradi- 
tional forms of moral philosophy that make concepts such as duty, right, jus- 
tice, utility, or virtue central to ethics. When one reads the book more than 
fifty years after its original publication, it is striking how Logstrup could 
be said to have anticipated some of the developments in moral philosophy 
since the 1980s. His thought thus has clear resonances with the work of 
philosophers as diverse as Iris Murdoch, Bernard Williams, Alasdair Mac- 
Intyre, John McDowell, Jonathan Dancy, Robert Adams, Annette Baier, 
Carol Gilligan, Harry Frankfurt, and others, and he presents elements of an 
interesting alternative to the broadly Kantian, utilitarian, and Aristotelian 
schools of moral thinking that still dominate the field. His book thus raises 
and answers the question “What is ethically demanded?” in an unusual and 
challenging way that deserves to be taken seriously and discussed in depth 
by moral philosophers. Or that is at least the claim advanced by this collec- 
tion of essays that is based on contributions to two conferences on Løgstrup, 
one held in Sheffield (December 2010) and one in Aarhus (November 2011). 


The collection itself is divided into four main sections. The first deals pre- 
dominantly with Logstrup’s relation to Kant, and through Kant to the sys- 
tem of morality in general. The second focuses on how Løgstrup stands 
in connection with Kierkegaard, with Heidegger, and with Levinas. The 
third considers issues in the development of Logstrup’s ethics, and how 
it relates to other aspects of his thought. The final section covers certain 
central themes in Logstrup’s position, particularly his claims about trust 
and about the unfulfillability of the ethical demand. In what follows, we 
will offer a brief outline of the main claims of these papers. 

The first paper is a translation of a work by Løgstrup himself, entitled 
“The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics.” It is a relatively early piece, written in 
1947, nine years before the publication of The Ethical Demand, ina festschrift 
for one of his colleagues at Copenhagen. In this article Logstrup starts by 
observing that Kant does not deal with situations of ethical conflict but only 
of temptation, whereas Løgstrup traces the roots of such conflicts to the fact 
that our lives are always lived with certain given “ordinances” (ordninger), 
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thus systems of rules and obligations for specific relations between peo- 
ple, for example husbands and wives, adults and children, employers and 
employees; and these can clash with one another. (The more precise theo- 
logical meaning of ordinances and Logstrup’s changing relations to them 
are made clear in the translator’s introduction by Kees van Kooten Niekerk 
that accompanies the piece.) Logstrup argues that Kant could not find ethi- 
cal relations within our lives in this way, as his epistemology separated such 
empirical and material factors from more purely formal and a priori ones, 
where he located morality. This also makes temptation the central ethical 
phenomenon for Kant, stemming from the clash between desire and rea- 
son. For Løgstrup, what this fails to recognize is that our ethical lives arise 
out of our relations to one another and the ordinances governing those rela- 
tions, which are thus “material” and not purely formal in this sense; and the 
complexity of those relations is what can lead to real conflict. 

Løgstrup contrasts Kant’s position here with Luther's, which adopts 
a natural law approach, according to which ethical laws hold as part of a 
divinely ordered natural realm in which we live, rather than as construc- 
tions of pure reason. We thus find ourselves with responsibilities to others, 
and the role of reason is not to impose those responsibilities on ourselves, 
as ultimately this imposition comes from God. In contrast to Kant’s posi- 
tion, therefore, on this Lutheran approach which Løgstrup endorses here, 
reason becomes a “mere tool,” that aims to identify what our responsi- 
bilities are in the situation and how best to help the other, but not to con- 
struct those responsibilities for itself in an a priori manner. This paper by 
Løgstrup therefore raises a number of significant issues, and also both 
foreshadows some of his later themes (such as his critique of the individu- 
alism of Kant’s moral thinking) and equally shows how his later position 
evolves from this earlier starting point (where, in The Ethical Demand, 
God-given specific ordinances are explicitly denied in the argument and 
greater emphasis is placed on the completely general demand to do what is 
best for the other for the other’s sake). 

In the paper that follows, “Løgstrup on Morals and ‘the Sovereign 
Expressions of Life,” Stephen Darwall contrasts Logstrup’s position in 
The Ethical Demand and later writings with his own account of ethics, 
which is based on the claim that morality involves the authority we each 
of us have over one another as members of the moral community, in a 
second-personal manner. With reference to The Ethical Demand, Darwall 
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criticizes Logstrup for ultimately making God rather than us the source 
of moral authority, whereas Darwall claims here and elsewhere that this 
theistic position is ultimately unstable and must give way to his second- 
personal view.' However, he argues that Logstrup’s position shifted in his 
later writings, where authority does not now lie in God, but rather in the 
“sovereign expressions of life? and where that sovereignty is thus placed 
“within human life” itself, rather than being traced back to God as its cre- 
ator. Darwall then suggests that this shift can be understood as a move 
towards the second-person standpoint, as essentially involving an open- 
ness to the other, while acknowledging that this standpoint may not only 
concern mutual respect, which is how Darwall himself has generally char- 
acterized it up until now. Darwall thus allows that Logstrup can offer a 
valuable additional perspective to the second-personal approach. 

In his contribution, “Logstrup’s Point: The Complementarity between 
the Ethical Demand and All Other Moral Demands,” Hans Fink also 
focuses on the relation between Darwall’s position and Løgstrup’s, but from 
a more critical perspective, which makes The Ethical Demand itself central, 
rather than the later writings. Fink argues that Darwall’s position (along 
with that of Jürgen Habermas) is still too wedded to a fundamentally Kan- 
tian outlook, which Løgstrup sets out to challenge through his characteri- 
zation of the ethical demand as silent, radical, one sided, and unfulfillable, 
in contrast to those moral demands that we make on ourselves and each 
other, which must be explicit, conditional, reciprocal, and fulfillable. Fink 
argues, however, that while drawing this important distinction between 
the ethical and the moral, Løgstrup did not simply want to reject the latter 
in favor of the former; on the contrary, Logstrup recognized that on its 
own, the ethical demand would make the lives of agents unbearable, so 
that the moral level is also required. Of course, this then raises the question 
of how these two levels—the ethical and the moral—are to be related to 
one another, and how to handle potential conflicts. To illuminate this rela- 
tion, Fink turns to the concept of “complementarity” that was developed 
by Logstrup’s fellow Dane and near contemporary, the physicist Niels Bohr. 


The next section of papers begins with an essay, “Logstrup on Death, 
Guilt, and Existence in Kierkegaard and Heidegger” by George Pattison, 
that considers Logstrup’s relation to Kierkegaard and Heidegger, with a 
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particular focus on a relatively short text of Logstrup’s written in German 
and published in 1950, based on lectures he gave at the Freie Universitat 
in Berlin under the title Kierkegaards und Heideggers Existenzanalyse und 
ihr Verhältnis zur Verkündigung (Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s Analysis 
of Existence and Its Relation to Proclamation; KH/KHE). Tracing the way 
in which Logstrup goes about presenting the views of Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger, and also comparing and contrasting them, Pattison draws out 
some of the background assumptions operative in Logstrup’s treatment 
and discusses how that treatment fits into Logstrup’s own agenda. As we 
have already seen, the question of the relation between ethics and theol- 
ogy is a central issue here, particularly in the context of Logstrup’s attempt 
to read Kierkegaard as an ethicist and not a theologian, who nonetheless 
recognized the “infinite demand” in a way that (Løgstrup claims) Heideg- 
ger did not, but who could do so only in religious terms. Pattison argues 
that notwithstanding the interest and subtlety of Logstrup’s engagement 
with these thinkers, and the significance of this text for understanding 
Logstrup’s subsequent writings (including also the 1968 Opgør med Kierke- 
gaard [Controverting Kierkegaard]), in the end his treatment can be said 
to be limited and one sided. 

In the next paper, “The Configuration of the Ethical Demand in Løg- 
strup and Levinas,’ Peter Dews brings Levinas into the debate, and traces 
out the way in which these two thinkers can be compared. While com- 
mon themes between the two have often been noted, and while they shared 
important background influences, they in fact worked independently of 
one another, so differences are also to be expected. Dews argues that while 
Logstrup wanted to disclose the structure of our ethical lives in a way that 
avoids the many distortions we place upon that structure through mis- 
leading forms of thinking and analysis, Levinas’s project is more radical 
in wanting to excavate that ethical life from under the rubble that human 
history has dumped on top of it. This difference of outlook reflects a greater 
optimism underlying Logstrup’s project, and a greater sense of hope, where 
Dews suggests that in the end Levinas’s pessimism (however justified by 
his historical circumstances) may lead to a self-undermining and stultify- 
ing despair which Løgstrup manages to avoid. 

Levinas is also a focus for the paper “The Ethical Demand: Kierke- 
gaard, Løgstrup, and Levinas” by Arne Grøn, which also contains a discus- 
sion of Kierkegaard. Gron is concerned to explicate the idea of normativity 
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that the ethical involves, and contrasts these three thinkers as offering an 
account based on the notions of duty (Kierkegaard), demand (Logstrup), 
and appeal/call (Levinas); at the same time, Gron considers how these 
three ways of expressing the normativity of the ethical are related. In par- 
ticular, Grøn explores how for all three, the ethical relates to the subjectiv- 
ity and “singularity” of the individual on whom the ethical requirement 
is placed, and what this means for the individual’s relation to the other. 
He also addresses the important issue of how far it is possible to retain 
the bindingness of morality, on the one hand, in any account that, on the 
other hand, sees that bindingness as self-imposed, suggesting that all three 
thinkers saw the need to avoid overstating the second idea in order not to 
lose a grip on the first. 


The next section of papers considers the development of Logstrup’s views. 
In his paper “Kierkegaard’s Demand, Transformed by Løgstrup? Svend 
Andersen discusses the 1950 lectures at the Freie Universitat in Berlin, like 
George Pattison. However, he focuses primarily on what this tells us just 
about Logstrup’s view of Kierkegaard, and how his discussion of Kierke- 
gaard in this period shaped his later understanding of the ethical demand. 
In particular, he brings out the way in which this 1950 work differs from 
Logstrup’s writings from the 1940s, including “The Anthropology of Kant’s 
Ethics,” the paper with which our collection begins. Andersen argues that 
the 1950 text shows both how Kierkegaard led Løgstrup to change some of 
his earlier views and also how he brought Løgstrup to his conception of the 
infinite demand which was so vital to The Ethical Demand; but also that 
certain fundamental dissatisfactions with Kierkegaard caused Løgstrup to 
develop his own view of the nature of that demand. 

In the following paper, “The Ethical Demand and Its Ontological Pre- 
suppositions, Svein Aage Christoffersen addresses a central issue in Løg- 
strup interpretation by also bringing to bear an analysis of his intellectual 
development. The issue concerns the relation between Logstrup’s view of 
ethics and what he calls “ontology, where the ethical demand is said to 
presuppose the claim that “life is a gift” as an ontological basis. This raises 
two fundamental questions: first, what kind of basis might this ontology 
provide, and second, does it collapse into a theology or somehow remain 
distinct in its own right? To address these issues, Christoffersen goes back 
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to Logstrup’s engagement with phenomenology from the 1930s, and in 
particular to his move from Husserl and Scheler to Lipps and Heidegger, 
whereby Løgstrup arrives at the insight that “man is unavoidably inter- 
woven in and entangled with the world” Christoffersen shows how this 
nonetheless led Logstrup to adopt a more ontological approach than 
Heidegger, precisely because of Logstrup’s concern with the moral dimen- 
sion of existence. Christoffersen also traces the way in which these onto- 
logical issues are developed in Logstrup’s later metaphysical writings, and 
shows the relevance of these to Logstrup’s overall position, and the place of 
ontology and theology within it. 

In his contribution, “Logstrup’s Conception of the Sovereign Expres- 
sions of Life; Kees van Kooten Niekerk also draws out important devel- 
opments in Logstrup’s thinking, this time from The Ethical Demand to 
his later ethical writings, where the introduction of the idea of “sovereign 
expressions of life” is particularly crucial. Niekerk closely analyzes what 
is meant by this idea and how it opens up a new element in Logstrup’s 
approach. Niekerk also uses Harry Frankfurt’s more recent discussion of 
the “volitional necessity” involved when we are “moved by reason or by 
love” to help shed light on Logstrup’s thinking here. His paper concludes 
with a discussion of the later reception of Logstrup’s views by Johannes 
Sløk, and how that led Løgstrup to some fresh thinking on the concept 
of sovereign expressions of life towards the very end of his career, while 
Niekerk provides his own critical assessment of the concept. 

David Bugge, in his paper “The Out-Side In-Sight: Løgstrup and Fic- 
tional Writing,” also broadens his focus beyond The Ethical Demand, in 
order to shed light on the way Løgstrup uses examples from literature in 
that text, particularly his discussion of D. H. Lawrence’s treatments of love 
in chapter 2. Bugge shows how Løgstrup turned to literature at many points 
throughout his oeuvre, and examines his reasons for doing so, showing 
that these partly relate to his dissatisfaction with the abstract discussions 
of ethical matters common amongst analytic philosophers at the time. 
Also significant for Bugge is Logstrup’s early claim that “we constitute one 
another’s world. Literature has always known that, philosophy and theol- 
ogy, however, remarkably seldom”; fundamentally, he argues, it is this that 
gives literature a special place in Logstrup’s thinking. Putting these two 
thoughts together, we can therefore see why Løgstrup claims that “if you 
want to work philosophically, your thinking can only be close to reality, 
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and you can only avoid thinking schematically, by recurring to literature. 
This is my experience which I will never abandon? 


The final section of papers concentrates on specific themes that charac- 
terize Løgstrup’s position and potential objections to it. Paul Faulkner in 
“Trust and the Radical Ethical Demand” focuses on Logstrup’s treatment 
of trust, which is central to the argument of The Ethical Demand. On the 
one hand, he argues, Logstrup’s conception of the moral psychology of 
trust is to be applauded, particularly Logstrup’s emphasis on the role of our 
vulnerability to others in the trusting relation, as those who trust depend 
upon the trusted party and expect that dependence to play a role in the 
latter’s thinking about the situation. On the other hand, Faulkner argues, 
there is perhaps some tension between this conception of trust and Løg- 
strup’s emphasis on the nature of the radical ethical demand as silent and as 
isolating. For, Faulkner suggests, as based on this vulnerability, trust would 
seem to render the ethical demand articulate by providing it with content, 
namely to act in a way that this vulnerability requires; and given this con- 
tent, the demand also cannot be wholly isolating in the sense that the per- 
son on whom the demand falls cannot be sure she has acted in accordance 
with it, because by responding to the vulnerability of the truster it seems 
that she indeed will have acted correctly. Faulkner argues, however, that 
while this tension holds if we think Logstrup’s focus is on trusting someone 
to act a certain way, in fact his focus is instead on the more fundamental 
relation of laying oneself open to the other, where this does not involve any 
concrete expectation about what the other will then do, in a sense of trust 
that is then compatible with the silence and isolation that is involved in the 
ethical demand as Logstrup characterizes it. 

In his contribution, “Danish Ethical Demands and French Com- 
mon Goods: Two Moral Philosophies,” Alasdair MacIntyre considers the 
apparent contrast between twentieth-century French Thomistic moral 
philosophy and Logstrup’s approach. On the face of it, he allows, there may 
seem to be a major divergence here, for Logstrup rejects an appeal to rules 
in his account of the singularity and specificity of the ethical demand as 
arising from the particular situation in which one finds oneself in relation 
to the other who is in need, while by contrast Thomism is a natural law 
position that makes rules central to ethics in the form of laws governing 
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our moral lives. MacIntyre argues, however, that when considered more 
deeply, the two positions can be shown to complement each other: for 
only by combining both outlooks will the right balance be struck between 
spontaneity and reflection, particularity and generality, and concern with 
the good of others and concern with one’s own. By setting both positions 
in their historical and social context, MacIntyre brings out the pressures 
that led each side to develop its view, while also emphasizing how Løg- 
strup’s relation to the Lutheran version of natural law (also discussed by 
other contributors) makes it less surprising that underlying similarities 
can be found. MacIntyre argues that Løgstrup’s attempt to institute a “nor- 
mativity without norms” reflects the collapse of that natural law tradition 
and thus the desire to work outside it, while also explaining Logstrup’s 
fundamental similarity to Levinas, whose project (he argues) can be char- 
acterized in the same way. Nonetheless, MacIntyre suggests, once cut off 
from any natural law tradition, such approaches must remain one sided 
and ultimately unsatisfactory, reflecting the fragmentation of our current 
ethical lives. 

In the paper that follows, “Spontaneity and Perfection: MacIntyre 
versus Løgstrup, Patrick Stokes engages directly with MacIntyre’s paper 
and the themes it introduces. Stokes argues that MacIntyre is overly san- 
guine about the complementarity of Logstrup’s position with Thomism, 
and he focuses on a number of significant points of tension, such as their 
respective treatments of trust, of spontaneity, and of mercy, emphasiz- 
ing throughout that it is Logstrup’s commitment to a phenomenological 
approach that underlies his differences from any natural law tradition, 
despite the similarities emphasized by MacIntyre. Stokes also resists Mac- 
Intyre’s claim that the natural law tradition is ethically the more funda- 
mental, where a position such as Logstrup’s (and Levinas’s) is portrayed 
as an unstable residue that is left when that tradition has collapsed; on 
the contrary, Stokes suggests, it is the ethical situation as characterized by 
Løgstrup that might be considered the fundamental one, which is then dis- 
torted by the more reflective and elaborated outlook adopted by the Thom- 
ist. Nonetheless, Stokes recognizes the challenges that MacIntyre poses for 
Logstrup’s position if we do take it on its own terms, without attempting 
to integrate it into a more Thomistic and broadly Aristotelian framework. 
One particular sticking point is how the spontaneity that Logstrup appeals 
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to is to be understood if not in terms of Aristotelian habit formation; 
another is Logstrup’s claim that the ethical demand is unfulfillable, which 
may seem dubiously coherent, as MacIntyre has argued elsewhere.’ While 
recognizing these difficulties, Stokes nonetheless insists that they relate to 
what is fundamentally distinctive about Logstrup’s approach, so that while 
Logstrup may not himself have fully resolved them, we need to take them 
seriously if we are to capture what makes his position important, rather 
than assimilate him too quickly to other existing options in such a way as 
(he thinks) MacIntyre tries to do. 

The final two papers in the collection also relate to the claims Løg- 
strup makes about the unfulfillability of the ethical demand, and whether 
Løgstrup might be able to respond to MacIntyre’s critique on this issue. 
Stern’s paper, “ ‘Duty and Virtue Are Moral Introversions’: On Logstrup’s 
Critique of Morality; sets this against the background of Logstrup’s cri- 
tique of Kant. In ways that are also discussed by Stokes and Martin, Stern 
shows that by making the Good Samaritan case central and paradigmatic, 
Løgstrup seems to want to emphasize the way in which the genuine ethical 
response involves no appeal to considerations of duty or virtue, but a kind 
of immediate and spontaneous reaction to the needs of the other. In some 
ways, when it comes to Kant, this is now a familiar criticism, made popular 
through Bernard Williams's “one thought too many” objection. 

At the same time, contemporary Kantians have been resourceful in 
responding to this objection, and Stern considers how their arguments 
might also be successfully deployed against Logstrup’s view—which can 
also be criticized in its turn as involving “one thought too few,’ and thus 
leaving insufficient space for when reflection is needed in our ethical lives. 
In the end, Stern suggests, Logstrup may find it hard to maintain his cri- 
tique of the role of duty, and thus of morality, along these lines. Nonethe- 
less, Stern argues, viewed rightly, Logstrup can ironically find support from 
Kant himself for a critique of a different sort, for Kant also took the agent 
who acts from duty to be ethically inferior to the holy will, who acts rightly 
but without coming under the “necessitation” or bindingness of the moral 
law precisely because the holy will has no nonmoral inclinations for this 
law to constrain. This Kantian framework can also resolve the difficulty 
of the unfulfillability of the ethical demand, where again the key is said 
to be Lggstrup’s claim “that what is demanded is that the demand should 
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not have been necessary, so that the demand itself should be (as it were) 
“self-effacing”: that is, if the demand is represented to us as a demand at 
all, and we then attempt to comply with it as such, we have already shown 
ourselves to have fallen short by failing to be holy wills. The demand is 
therefore something that cannot be fulfilled in this sense: either one expe- 
riences it as a demand, in which case one has already failed, or one does 
not experience it as a demand, in which case one cannot obey it, so that 
either way it cannot be satisfied, but in a manner that would seem to avoid 
MacIntyre’s concerns. 

In his contribution, “Logstrup’s Unfulfillable Demand,’ Wayne Mar- 
tin likewise counters many of the presuppositions lying behind Mac- 
Intyre’s challenge, while also questioning aspects of Stern’s approach. 
Martin argues that MacIntyre’s objection pertains to an unfulfillable 
command, and to the utterance of a commander; but he points out that 
Løgstrup distinguishes a demand from a command, and insists that the 
ethical demand is silent. Moreover, whereas MacIntyre argues that an 
unfulfillable command would be baffling, Martin draws on the Lutheran 
idea that even unfulfillable commands can in fact serve an important 
educative function, in showing us something important about ourselves 
and our limitations precisely because they cannot be fulfilled. Of course, 
if the ethical demand is detached from any appeal to a commander, this 
might seem to leave its origin rather mysterious. Martin argues, however, 
that we can think of situations as making demands on us, illustrating the 
point by appeal to the situation of the Robert Redford character in the 
film All Is Lost. Martin also addresses the question of why Logstrup took 
the ethical demand to be unfulfillable, identifying and critically assessing 
two discrete lines of analysis upon which Løgstrup relies in pressing this 
point. The first turns on Logstrup’s pessimistic view about human psy- 
chology, while the second turns on a deontic peculiarity in the ethical 
demand itself, which in effect demands a form of spontaneous action that 
would make the demand unnecessary. 


It is hoped that, taken together, these papers shed new and interesting light 
on the many aspects of Logstrup’s ethical thought, as well as its context 
and development. As with any sophisticated thinker, there is room for 
both interpretive and philosophical disagreement over Logstrup’s views, 
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and some of that is certainly reflected in these contributions. Nonethe- 
less, beyond such disputes, there is an expression of serious engagement 
and respect for the thinking of this important philosopher and theologian, 
which we hope others will be able to share and take further. 


Notes 
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Løgstrup, Kant, 
and Modern Kantianism 


The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics 


K. E. Løgstrup 


Translated with an introduction by Kees van Kooten Niekerk 


Translator’s Introduction 


Although Løgstrup engaged with Kant throughout his ethical work, he did 
so most thoroughly in “The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics,” defining some 
of his basic ethical ideas in opposition to Kant’s. This article dates from 
1947, when Løgstrup was in the middle of developing the ethical views he 
was to publish nine years later in Den etiske fordring, the Danish original 
of The Ethical Demand. Hence some ideas are stated only sketchily. More- 
over, he attributes a central role to a theological concept, which has now 
gone out of use, the concept of “ordinances.” Both features may hamper the 
understanding of his article. Therefore a brief introduction is offered here, 
which places the article in the context of the development of Logstrup’s 
ethical thinking and pays special attention to the role of the concept of 
ordinances. 

The concept of ordinances (often called “creation ordinances”) played 
an important part in Lutheran theology in Germany during the interwar 
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period. This concept originated from Luther. According to him, at creation 
God ordered human life in certain ways, which serve the maintenance 
of life. Luther distinguished three basic ways: the household (consisting 
of family life and working life), the state, and the church. Each of these 
“ordinances” (German: “Ordnungen”) comprises different vocations (e.g., 
spouse, parent, and provider in the household), and each vocation has its 
own rules, which can be known by reason, independently of God’s rev- 
elation. In German interwar theology Luther’s view was elaborated and 
extended. For example, the people (das Volk) came to be regarded as an 
ordinance as well. Some theologians went so far as to use the idea that the 
people and the state are God-given ordinances to justify Nazism. This is 
one of the reasons why the concept of ordinances has gone out of use in 
postwar theology. 

In 1934 Løgstrup gave four lectures as part of an application for a read- 
ership at the Faculty of Theology in Copenhagen. One of these lectures dealt 
with the ordinances. Løgstrup starts by pointing out that humans are social 
beings, who are in need of being supported by one another. Society meets 
this need through basic forms, which correspond to basic forms of exis- 
tence, for example matrimony and economic collaboration. Society's forms 
have their own, inherent regularities, for example the economic laws of 
supply and demand. Life within these forms is bound to these regularities. 
This does not alter the fact, however, that these forms and their regularities 
can be used for moral as well as for immoral purposes. From a Christian 
point of view the basic social forms are God's creation ordinances. This is 
not to say that they must be identified with the existing social order. On the 
contrary, the existing social order is largely determined by sinful abuse of 
the ordinances. Christians cannot avoid living within this order, but they 
should do so in a permanent effort to restore it to God’s original purpose, 
which is love of the neighbor. Thus Løgstrup subscribes to the conception 
of the ordinances, but without using it to justify the existing social order, 
as did some contemporary German theologians. 

In his doctoral thesis from 1942 Løgstrup analyzed and critiqued Kan- 
tian epistemology. According to him this epistemology’s understanding 
of knowledge as the mere product of our thinking builds on the idea that 
human life in itself is without shape. Therefore this epistemology must be 
regarded as an exponent of our time’s dominant view that only culture can 
create meaning for human life, which is meaningless in itself. Now, this view 
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is contradicted by the Jewish-Christian belief that created human life has a 
definite shape prior to our cultural shaping. Løgstrup specifies lifes created 
shape partly as living in relation to others, partly with reference to the life of 
Jesus. Jesus lived his life in accordance with life’s created shape. If we lived like 
Jesus, we would spontaneously serve our neighbor. However, being sinners, 
we have destroyed created life. Therefore we need a law that demands that we 
do that which we ought to have done spontaneously. And our destruction 
of life is so radical that we cannot even know the law by ourselves. We have 
to turn to the law that God has revealed in the Bible. Thus Løgstrup offers a 
theological critique of Kantian epistemology, which gives rise to ethical con- 
siderations. Moreover we notice how his conception of created life leads him 
to define the correlation between spontaneity and demand that hencefor- 
ward will constitute the fundamental structure of his ethics. 

Soon after the publication of his thesis Logstrup combined the idea 
of the correlation between spontaneity and demand with the conception 
of the ordinances. He did so by means of what he called “the laws of life? 
These are laws that serve humaneness in different kinds of human relation- 
ships. They are life's inherent laws, which are so natural that we do not even 
discover them until we have broken them at the expense of humaneness. 
Examples of such laws are that parents shall bring up their children to obe- 
dience and that employers shall treat their workers justly. Reviving a cen- 
tral idea from the conception of the ordinances, Løgstrup now asserts that 
we can get to know the laws of life by ourselves, independently of God’s 
revelation. Thereby he has taken an important step on the path towards a 
purely “human” or philosophical ethics. 

In “The Anthropology of Kants Ethics” Løgstrup offers a critique of 
Kant’s ethics with a special view to its understanding of human nature. 
In Kant'’s ethics, Løgstrup says, human nature is determined as a bundle 
of inclinations, which from an ethical point of view is mere disorder and 
lawlessness. Therefore ethics cannot be founded on human nature. Instead 
it is founded on pure reason. According to Løgstrup the problem with this 
view is that Kant neglects the fact that “human nature is an ordered nature, 
the ordinances of which are ordinances for our life with and against one 
another, so that we are forced to take part in each other’s lives in responsi- 
ble relationships.” 

How should this be understood? Prima facie it seems that Logstrup, 
in contrast to Kant, wants to found ethics on human nature in the sense of 
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deriving certain rules or laws for living together from it—the more so as 
we realize that he did this some years earlier with his concept of the laws 
of life. However, if this is what Løgstrup meant, it is puzzling that that 
concept is completely absent here. Moreover, he does not specify the ordi- 
nances—which could have given us a hint of such laws. Instead, the ordi- 
nances figure merely as the framework of the fact that we are forced to live 
in responsible relationships with one another. It is this fact which is now 
the point of departure for Logstrup’s ethics. By virtue of those relation- 
ships, he says, we cannot avoid deciding for or against other people. And 
here we are not faced with Kants formal moral law, but with the material 
“law of responsibility telling us that we ought to serve our neighbor.” The 
various laws of life have been replaced by one, fundamental law, the law 
that one should serve one’s neighbor. 

The idea of the laws of life would never return in Logstrup’s works. 
Therefore I think we are entitled to conclude that he has given it up in 
the present article. The reason is probably that he now takes seriously the 
historical character of the ordinances. This is suggested by his reference to 
Franz Lau (in note 5 of the article), who emphasizes that the ordinances 
are not natural but the product of the human shaping of nature, and it 
is supported by Logstrup’s own writing some years later that we give the 
ordinances a historically changing cultural shape. Interestingly, he illus- 
trates this with the upbringing of children, pointing out that modern peda- 
gogics has shown that authoritarian upbringing in our time has adverse 
consequences for children, which it probably did not have in a patriarchal 
society (KH pp. 96-97/KHE pp. 88-89). The message is clear: when the 
historical character of the ordinances is taken seriously, it is no longer pos- 
sible to consider them as expressions of specific universal laws. 

If I am right that Løgstrup in the present article has given up the idea 
of the laws of life, he can then hardly regard human nature as the source of 
specific moral rules. What, then, is the ethical role he ascribes to human 
nature here? He is not very explicit on this point, but he comes closest to 
a specification when he writes that human nature is “an ordered nature in 
the sense that [human beings] have been created to live in ordinances in 
which they are bound to the others in responsibility.” The idea seems to be 
that human beings by virtue of their social nature have to live in certain 
ordinances, which—whatever their specific cultural shape—have in com- 
mon that they bind humans to each other in relationships in which they 
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are responsible for how they treat one another. By way of such ordinances 
as matrimony and economic collaboration human nature as a social nature 
inevitably imposes on us responsibility for others. And it is this responsi- 
bility that faces us with “the law of responsibility”: that we ought to serve 
our neighbor. 

At the end of his article Løgstrup specifies the law of responsibility 
as the enjoinment that “everything the responsible person says and does 
in this context has to be said and done for the sake of the other and not 
for the responsible person’s own sake.” This qualification shows that Løg- 
strup is thinking of the radical ethical demand, which is the “human” or 
philosophical version of the Christian commandment that one should love 
one’s neighbor. That it was this which he had in mind is underlined by his 
reference to Luther’s lex naturalis, which Luther identified with the love 
commandment. So it can be said that we here witness the birth of Log- 
strup’s conception of the ethical demand. At the same time, however, he 
does not explain how or why our being responsible for others faces us with 
the radical demand. This question was still waiting for elucidation in Den 
etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand). 


The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics 
|. Temptation and Conflict 


It is characteristic of the examples with which Kant illustrates his expo- 
sition of the nature of moral life that none of them, taken individually, 
describes a situation which is problematic in that, however he twists and 
turns, the agent cannot avoid neglecting things he is obliged to do. None of 
Kant’s examples states an ethical conflict in the strong sense that a human 
being, by his own fault or not, has gotten into a situation in which different 
things he is morally obliged to do collide so that honoring one obligation 
means that another is neglected. 

Because the obligation that the conflict forces one to neglect is also an 
ethical one, the agent is usually in doubt and filled with uncertainty. And 
even when the situation is so clear that there is no doubt as to what has 
to be done, the decision carries the full burden of responsibility, which is 
bound to call forth uncertainty. 
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By contrast, the examples offered by Kant always turn on temptations. 
The agent is tempted to yield to an inclination or disinclination, even 
though this is at the expense of his duty. A person does not feel like aiding 
another person in distress although she is able to do so. A talented person 
prefers indulging in a life of sheer pleasure to undertaking the effort to 
develop and cultivate his talent (Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals 
[GMM], Academy Edition, 4:423). A person gives way to his covetousness 
so he makes it his business to increase his fortune by any means, as long as 
it is safe to do so. Thus, if the occasion arises, he appropriates money given 
to him as a deposit if he does not thereby run a risk, for example when 
the owner has died and has not left anything written that documents the 
deposit (Critique of Practical Reason [CPrR], Academy Edition, 5:27). So in 
these cases the inclination or disinclination yielded to is the disinclination 
to aid others, the love of pleasure, and covetousness, respectively. 

That Kants examples always turn on temptations appears no less 
clearly when the situation is analogous to an ethical conflict in the sense 
that a person is in trouble, embarrassment, or need, so that the temptation 
specifically consists in the fact that his strength of character is put to the 
test. A hard-pressed person is tempted to make a promise with the inten- 
tion of not keeping it (GMM 4:402-3). A little later in the same work this 
example is taken up in a somewhat more detailed version. Hard-pressed 
by need, a person is tempted to borrow some money, although he knows 
that he shall never be in a position to pay it back. However, he also knows 
that he will not get it on loan if he does not promise solemnly to pay it back 
(GMM 4:422). Or a man is in the situation that, under the threat of the 
death penalty, his prince tries to force him to give false testimony against 
an honest man the prince wants to dispose of (CPrR 5:30). 

Also in these latter cases a person is tempted to yield to certain incli- 
nations at the expense of that which duty commands, the only difference 
being that these inclinations are aroused by the trouble he has met with. 
But in spite of his trouble the individual is not for a single moment in 
doubt as to what he ought to do, which Kant emphasizes strongly. Ethically 
the situation is not problematic at all, not even in the last-mentioned case 
where life is at stake. 

Thus Kant’s examples are peculiar in that they never concern situa- 
tions in which two ethically justified considerations collide, but they always 
describe situations in which an ethical and an unethical consideration 
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collide. To put it briefly, Kant’s ethical examples are never of conflicts but 
always of temptations. 

This is no accident. It is undoubtedly bound up with the fact that 
Kant’s ethics has no room for the fact that human nature is a nature that 
is already in advance ordered with respect to ethics. Kant does not attach 
special importance to the fact that every human being is born to a life in 
certain ordinances.' He has no sense of the fact that the ordinances make 
demands on us in the sense that we, as we grow up, are tied and bound by 
them in responsible relations to other people. And we have no guarantee 
that these responsibilities do not collide from time to time and bring about 
ethical conflicts. 


2. Epistemology and Ethics 


The observation that Kants examples always deal with temptations and 
never with conflicts raises the question as to what concept of human nature 
reigns in his ethics, first and foremost the question of what explains why 
there is no place in it for the ordinances. 

The answer is that Kant’s ethics comes into being by his setting to work 
once again the entire terminology he had developed in connection with 
his critique of knowledge, and applying it to the data of moral life. These 
do not get their own, unprejudiced interpretation, but are tucked into the 
straitjacket of the epistemological concepts—and this applies to the con- 
cept of human nature that underlies Kant’s ethics as well. This procedure 
also means that those ethical data remain unnoticed which fall outside the 
scope of the epistemological pairs of concepts and which cannot be trans- 
lated into epistemological language, for example the concept of ordinance 
and the concepts of responsibility and ethical conflict connected with it. 

The epistemological pair of concepts that is applied before all others is 
the contrast between empirical and pure knowledge. The decisive feature of 
moral life is obligation; the primary ethical concept is the concept of duty. 
Now, that which is obligatory is absolutely necessary; but from the episte- 
mological reflections we know that that which is absolutely necessary has its 
a priori ground in the concepts of pure reason. Therefore, obligation must 
have its ground there too. It cannot possibly be sought in experience, “in the 
nature of man, nor in the circumstances of the world in which he is placed? 
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for that which has its ground there can only give rise to empirical knowl- 
edge, which, as such, can never be absolutely necessary (GMM 4:389). 

“The nature of man” and “the circumstances of the world in which 
he is placed” are thus determined in advance by the epistemological con- 
trast between pure and empirical knowledge. What is worth knowing 
about human nature and the circumstances of the world in which we live 
is first and foremost that they can give rise to empirical knowledge only. 
Empirical knowledge has to do with contingent data only, and that is why 
the first thing that is to be said about human nature and the world is that 
everything is contingent here. The ordinances are thus from the outset—by 
virtue of the epistemological orientation—reduced to contingent circum- 
stances, and the ethical concept that belongs to life in the ordinances, that 
is to say the concept of responsibility and the conflicts it gives rise to, fails 
to be put on the agenda of ethics. 


3. The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics 


What, then, is the further content of the concept of human nature that 
reigns in Kant’s ethics? In order to define it we must briefly go into the rela- 
tionship between inclination, volition, and reason, the three factors which 
play a decisive role here. 

Among all the objects of the sensible world, possible objects of the 
will are objects of desire. That is to say, among all the objects we sense and 
know there are some which, in addition, cause either desire or aversion, 
and these are possible objects of our will. Hence it is the power of desire 
that provides the will with its objects. 

Now, the difference between desire and volition consists in the fact 
that, whereas desire is irrational, the will is determined by reason. The 
relation between desire and its object is a relation of pleasure and incli- 
nation. One expects pleasure, delight, or satisfaction from that which one 
desires. Thus there is an immediate relation, and that is why the act which 
is caused purely instinctively by pleasure and inclination and which pro- 
cures the desired object is a purely animal act. On the other hand, the will’s 
relation to its object is a relation determined by reason. The way in which 
reason determines this relation consists in its giving rules or, to use Kant’s 
term, maxims to the will. Therefore an object is never the object of the will 
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immediately, but always by virtue of the maxim. Hence the will does not 
merely have an object but also a form, that is, the maxim’s form. 

Now, reason’s determination of the will’s relation to its object can be 
of two widely different kinds. It can be the case that desire and inclination 
determine the object of the will. In that case reason plays a very modest 
part, which consists only in making a rule, a maxim, out of our desire and 
inclination. For example, if a person is strongly inclined to take offense, 
then reason can make that inclination into the maxim that one will not 
tolerate any insult without revenge. As the inclination has given rise to a 
maxim one goes by in each individual case, it has turned into will. 

But reason can also determine the will in quite another way, so it is rea- 
son and only reason and not some inclination which determines whether 
something is to be the object of the will or not. This cannot happen in such 
a way that it is now reason instead of desire that gives the will its object, 
for reason alone, that is to say pure reason, does not have a concept of an 
object in any of its a priori elements.” If reason alone, that is to say pure, a 
priori reason, is to determine the will in its relation to its objects, this can 
happen only in such a way that it determines the form of the will’s maxims, 
and thereby determines which of the objects presented by desire as pos- 
sible objects of the will are morally good and which are morally bad. 

But what, then, is the point of reason’s determination of the maxim’s 
form? What is reason’s own law, with which the form of the maxim shall be 
in agreement? The answer is that the law’s content is its own universality: 
you shall only act according to maxims about which you can will that they 
should be universal laws. To put it differently, the formulation of the law 
follows from the unconditionality with which reason determines the will. 
This determination is not conditional on any inclination whatsoever. Rea- 
son does not get content from anywhere else, but insists only on its own 
law in its mere universality.’ 

But the will gets its object and the maxim gets its matter from desire 
and inclinations. And they keep getting their objects and matter from 
there, also when the maxim according to its form can be a principle for 
universal legislation, for objects cannot be gotten from elsewhere. It is 
out of the question that the will, which is determined by pure reason, 
should come up with other objects than those from desire, or that the 
moral law should replace the maxims. No, the moral law tests the maxims 
as to whether they can be made into universal laws or not, whereupon it 
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recognizes, transforms, or rejects them. If a person has made his inclina- 
tion for sympathy (which consists in his need that others fare well, CPrR 
5:34) into the maxim that he will promote the happiness of other people, 
then the moral law accepts this maxim, because according to its form it is 
capable of being a universal law. It just happens that at the very moment at 
which it is pure reason that determines the maxim’s form and the will, the 
agent no longer wants the object (the happiness of others) for its own sake. 
For in that case it would be an inclination (the sympathetic disposition) 
that is at work. No, the agent wants the object for the sake of the law and 
its universality—out of reverence for it. (One does not want other people's 
happiness for their sake and for the sake of one’s own satisfaction, which is 
the same, but because it can be demanded that everyone will this.) 

In this account of how the relation between inclination, volition, and 
reason can assume two different forms, human nature is determined as a 
bundle of inclinations. In his ethics Kant only knows of human nature as 
various, contingent “special predispositions” (GMM 4:425). And it is this 
nature with all its inclinations that the temptations come from. 

However, it lies beyond Kant’s horizon that human nature is a nature 
which is ordered in advance, so that life takes place in ordinances that make 
humans responsible beings and lead them into ethical conflicts. Because of 
the contingency of the inclinations human nature is on the contrary seen 
as devoid of order and devoid of law—that is to say, from an ethical point 
of view. Laws are to be found only in practical reason. Therefore, only prac- 
tical reason is capable of creating order. 

From an ethical point of view human nature and the world remain 
contingent in spite of their being epistemologically ordered into a unity of 
experience by the pure concepts of reason. For in Kant’s philosophy there 
are two very different kinds of order; order is one thing in epistemology 
and quite another in ethics. In the Critique of Pure Reason and the Prole- 
gomena Kant had set out how all contingent data and connections become 
objects and objective, necessary connections by means of the pure con- 
cepts of reason, among which especially the categories of substance and 
causality are important. That is to say, they become “nature” in the sense of 
a connected whole determined by law. But in Kant’s philosophy there are 
two different kinds of law. That which is law-determined regularity from 
an epistemological point of view is sheer lawlessness from an ethical point 
of view. 
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Indeed, where the causality of natural laws reigns, from an ethical point 
of view there is lawlessness. For the fact of the matter is that the object is 
the cause of the inclinations awakening; the object “arouses” the desire. In 
turn the desire or the inclination is the cause of the act, which procures the 
object; the inclination “brings about” the act. If the will follows the incli- 
nation and the role of reason merely consists in making a rule out of the 
inclination (so the inclination and not reason determines what we will), this 
will and this reason belong in the sensible world and are themselves parts 
of its causal chain.* Thus this entire connection between object, inclination, 
will, reason, and act is recognized theoretically as a law-determined (causal) 
connection. But practically it is nevertheless mere disorder and lawlessness. 

A closer examination of what is really happening when one makes a 
maxim out of one’s inclination shows that as a rule the inclination is made 
immoderate. Covetousness is made immoderate by being turned into prin- 
cipled covetousness through the maxim that one will increase one’s fortune 
by any means, if these do not get one into difficulties. (Therefore, when 
Kant sets out to show that such a maxim is not suitable for being made into 
a law that applies to all, he also puts forward the argument that in that case 
the inclination will wear itself down [CPrR 5:27-28]; obviously we cannot 
all be covetous at the same time.) Resentment becomes immoderate when 
it is elevated into a principle through the maxim that one will let no insult 
go without revenge. Making a maxim out of an inclination means as a rule 
removing as many restraints as possible for its free course, that is to say, 
making it ruthless by making it principled. 

Human nature thus consists of certain desires and inclinations, which 
are subject to the causality of natural laws. Kant has nothing else and noth- 
ing more to say about human nature. He neglects the ethically decisive fact 
that human life is a life in certain ordinances. This means, in other words, 
that Kant in his considerations assumes that human beings are isolated 
individuals. For, as we have seen, his entire ethics builds on the alternative 
that either the will is determined by the maxim’s form in agreement with 
the mere universality of the law, in which case it is good, or it is deter- 
mined by the maxim’s matter, and then human beings are eudaimonisti- 
cally minded, for the maxim’s matter is always an object we desire because 
we expect pleasure from it. With this alternative Kant assumes that there 
are no material factors as determining reasons for the human will except 
the ethically lawless (and mostly immoderate) lusts and inclinations, the 
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course of which is only subject to the causality of nature with its psycho- 
logical and biological laws. That he does not know where else to seek mate- 
rial factors that could be determining reasons for the will is due to the fact 
that, on principle, he knows human beings as isolated individuals only. 

However, Kant’s alternative does not hold good if one considers the 
ethical fact that human nature is an ordered nature, the ordinances of 
which are ordinances for our life with and against one another, so that we 
are forced to take part in each other’s lives in responsible relationships. 
Consequently, the individual is faced with the decision for or against the 
other (or the others), whether he wishes it or not. And here the law is not a 
formal principle but a material one. It is the law of responsibility telling us 
that we ought to serve our neighbor. 

In this connection there are thus two widely different ethical con- 
ceptions. Kant’s ethics is the prototype of one of them. It builds, in prin- 
ciple, on the view that human beings are isolated individuals. This does 
not mean, of course, that its adherents do not know very well, and also 
take into consideration, that human beings have to live their lives together 
with other people, but for them this is merely a supplementary fact. This is 
betrayed by their abstracting from the fact that human beings by their very 
nature are ordained in advance to a life with and over against the others, 
so that they have nothing more to say about human nature than what can 
be said about the inclinations and their psychological and biological laws. 
Since this is all that can be said materialiter about human nature, the law is 
consequently conceived of as a purely formal principle, which pure reason 
has to retrieve from itself. 

Luther’s ethics is the prototype of the other ethical conception. His 
ethical point of departure is that human beings, by virtue of the fact that 
their created nature is an ordered nature,” have to live their lives with and 
against others in ordinances, so that it is in these responsible relations that 
they hear the law, which is material as a lex naturalis. 


4. The Function of Reason 


In Kant’s ethics the order of human life does not come from human nature 
but from human reason. From an ethical point of view the order consti- 
tuted by theoretical reason is mere disorder and lawlessness, because the 
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order of theoretical reason, among other things, consists in leveling the 
ordinances down to contingent circumstances. Therefore reason has to 
establish order in a new, a practical way. Consequently this order is not 
human nature's own—created—order, but one supplied by reason. 

When Kant attributes this task to reason, the presupposition is that 
reason already in its theoretical use is not simply a tool. On the contrary, 
as pure reason it is an entirely independent source of knowledge. Not in 
the sense that its concepts and laws just lie ready to be found in it. They 
are not “innate” Reason itself has to devise and produce them, but to pro- 
duce them out of itself. Pure reason develops into an entire system, as Kant 
shows in Critique of Pure Reason. 

But in ethics it is added that reason here uses its concepts and laws in a 
way that is alien to them, because their use is practical. As outlined earlier, 
this happens in such a way that the law of pure reason, by determining the 
form of its maxim, determines the will regardless of, and as a rule contrary 
to, the inclinations. Thus the moral law, being the law of pure reason, is a 
purely formal principle. 

By contrast, in the ethics in which the primary ethical fact is that 
human life takes place in ordinances, the law is not reason’s own. The ethi- 
cal requirements are not derived from a general principle of reason, but 
the law presents itself in the responsible relationships of which life in the 
ordinances consists. 

This does not mean that the law comes from the other person for 
whom the responsible person is responsible, for it is characteristic of 
responsibility that it is a two-sided relation. To be responsible is (a) to 
have responsibility for a second person and (b) to be responsible to a third 
person. The law comes from the one to whom the responsible person is 
responsible. And to the question: “Who is this person?” the answer is that 
it is the creator who has created human beings such that their nature is 
an ordered nature in the sense that they have been created to live in ordi- 
nances in which they are bound to the others in responsibility. 

The one who says to the responsible person, “You shall? is not the one 
for whom the responsible person is responsible, but the one to whom the 
responsible person is responsible. For example, when Luther says that par- 
ents in relation to their children are in God's stead, the parents are those who 
are responsible, the children those for whom they are responsible, and God 
is the one to whom the parents are responsible for how they have acted in 
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their responsibility for their children. But the children for whom the parents 
are responsible are certainly not those to whom the parents are responsible.° 

In this form of ethics the law is not a law which a pure reason procures 
out of itself and with which it practically creates order, but the law presents 
itself in the natural relations of the ordinances, which are given in advance 
insofar as human nature, having been created, is an ordered nature. More- 
over this law is material, because being responsible for another means that 
everything the responsible person says and does in this context has to be 
said and done for the sake of the other and not for the responsible person's 
own sake. 

As a consequence, in this ethics reason is reduced to a mere tool. It does 
not have to find and formulate the law, for the law is already given with the 
responsibility. On the contrary, the responsible person has to use his reason 
to obtain clarity about how the other can best be served in the given situa- 
tion and under the given circumstances.’ Thus, in this respect too, Kant’s 
ethics is completely opposed to Luther's, since for the latter there is never 
a question of “the command's possibility of being brought forward from 
human reason and being considered as the formulation of the immanent 
religious and moral principles of reason.” The created purpose of reason is 
to focus on the things that are under human beings, not those above them.® 


Notes 


This article is a translation of K. E. Løgstrup, “Antropologien i Kants Etik, published 
in Festskrift til Jens Norregaard den 16. Maj 1947 (Copenhagen: Gad, 1947), 146-56. 

1. Translator’s note: By “ordinances” Løgstrup refers to the idea that God at 
creation ordered human life in certain ways, which serve the maintenance of life, 
e.g., matrimony and economic collaboration. 

2. In themselves, without sense intuition, the categories are empty, and the 
ideas concern that which lies beyond the limits of our experience. Therefore, 
neither can give an object to the will. 

3. The law applies to all people regardless of their inclinations. The maxim’s 
content, on the other hand, is an inclination or its object. Therefore the maxim has 
validity for the subject’s own will only, because one person has an inclination for 
one thing, another for something totally different. 

However right these and other ways of fixing the difference between maxims 
and laws may be, Kant’s formalism here prevents him from perceiving the situation 
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in which maxims come into being. In his ethical considerations the epistemologi- 
cal terminology is not merely used as a technical aid for clarification but gets out 
of hand and dominates everything. Kant clarifies just as much concerning the con- 
trast between maxims and laws as the application of the epistemological terminol- 
ogy allows—not more. 

What is the situation of a maxim? Why do people make maxims? It is not 
merely an intellectual pleasure. People make maxims because they want to have 
firmness in their lives, but lack the only thing which can convey it, that is to say, 
the enlightenment from the law. Hence they have to content themselves with the 
substitute of being principled instead, which is, however, nothing but the stub- 
bornness with which one arms oneself when one has to content oneself with the 
second-best solution. 

A person does not know when to take an insult seriously and stand up for 
himself, and when not to take notice of it. Now and then he revenges the insult 
and now and then he ignores it. Then he wants to get out of this changeable and 
random game, but since he has not found the law that liberates from it, he makes 
himself a maxim. And then it is quite clear that it is a purely subjective matter 
whether the maxim is going to be that one will revenge every insult, or that one will 
rise above it. The maxim applies only to the individual, because it has been estab- 
lished as a means for him to control his own instability and the randomness of his 
reactions by making one single inclination dominate all the others. 

Therefore I think we are entitled to say that the decisive difference is that there 
is enlightenment in the law, whereas the maxim is blind. Since firmness presup- 
poses enlightenment, the latter’s firmness is only apparent. Nowadays we would 
speak of “principle” instead of maxim when concerned with this contrast, inas- 
much as we speak of “being principled” and “going on about principles.” People 
resort to principles when they must have firmness in their lives but cannot be 
informed about the law. 

4. This is because reason is not only a power relating to ideas that determine it 
through an “ought,” but is also a power the activity of which has natural causes and 
which thus belongs among the appearances (Prolegomena §53). 

5. Cf. Franz Lau, “Ausserliche Ordnung” und “Weltlich Ding” in Luthers 
Theologie (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1933), p. 24. 

6. It is curious that Gogarten in his ethics [Friedrich Gogarten, Politische 
Ethik (Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1932)], where all considerations are con- 
centrated on the concept of responsibility, does not make a distinction between 
being responsible for someone and being responsible to someone. He keeps his 
expressions floating between those two relations without fixing them on one or 
the other. 

By the way, it is characteristic that whereas the concept of duty (and virtue) is 
the keyword in most theological ethics of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
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twentieth century, after the advent of dialectical theology and existentialist philo- 
sophy it has been replaced by the word “responsibility” (and “decision’). 

7. The fact of the matter is that the insight in what serves the other is the 
responsible person's insight and not the other’s. It is quite possible that the respon- 
sible person's insight results in doing the opposite of what the other person wishes 
and perhaps believes is the responsibility of the responsible person to do. 

8. Ruben Josefson, Den naturliga teologins problem hos Luther (Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundequistska, 1943), 72, 91, 20. [Translator’s note: Logstrup cites in Swedish.] 


TWO 


Løgstrup on Morals and 
“the Sovereign Expressions of Life” 


Stephen Darwall 


The Ethical Demand 


In Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand), Knud Ejler Logstrup main- 
tains that we are subject to a “radical? “absolute,” and “unfulfillable ... 
demand” to respond to all persons with benevolent concern for their sake 
(EF p. 14/ED p. 5). What makes this demand “radical,” Logstrup says, is 
that “the other person has no right him or herself to make the demand” 
(EF p. 57/ED p. 45), neither do we to make any reciprocal demands of him 
or her. Every person is under a radical demand to care for others in ways 
no one can claim as his or her right. The demand’s “one-sidedness,” there- 
fore, cannot consist in the associated obligation’s being to others. If that 
were so, then they would have rights that would warrant their making cor- 
relative demands of us. The demand’s one-sidedness is, as it were, vertical 
rather than horizontal. It can come legitimately only from God. 

Moreover, what is demanded is that we act toward others in ways that 
will actually benefit them, not that we defer, or even give any intrinsic 
weight, to what they want; they have no sovereignty over their lives that 
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might ground a basic right of autonomy. Løgstrup does warn against pater- 
nalistic “encroachment,” but only on the grounds that it is hubris to sup- 
pose that we know better what is good for others than they do, not that we 
should give others’ autonomy any independent weight if it conflicts with 
what is good for them (EF pp. 33-34/ED pp. 22-23). Of course, autonomy 
may be an important part of their good, but this grounds no reason to 
defer to others’ wishes when this does not benefit them, all things con- 
sidered, taking the beneficial aspects of autonomy into account. Løgstrup 
recognizes that there should be legal rights of autonomy, but he evidently 
regards these as conventional and lacking any inherent moral basis. Since 
all of us have received our lives as a “gift,” no one has sovereignty over his 
life. “The demand does not come from the other person's life? It comes 
rather “from the ultimate authority which has given us our life” (EF p. 196/ 
ED p. 173). Moral sovereignty is God’s alone. 

In The Second-Person Standpoint and subsequent work, I argue that 
morality involves a shared, equal, basic second-personal authority that 
makes all persons mutually accountable to one another.’ Moral obliga- 
tions are what we are accountable to each other for doing as representative 
persons or members of the moral community. Moral duties thus entail an 
equal basic representative authority that all persons share. And basic moral 
rights (and correlative “directed” or “bipolar” obligations we owe to one 
another) entail that we each have the individual authority to demand that 
others treat us in certain ways. We have the discretion to demand this for 
ourselves, or, if we choose, not to demand it, by consenting, forgiving, and 
the like.” I conclude, to use Rawls’s phrase, that to be a person is to be a 
“self-originating source of valid claims?’ 

So whereas Logstrup argues that the fundamental ethical demand is 
“one-sided,” I argue that obligations we owe distinctively to others, and 
which they can claim as their right, have a distinctive “two-sidedness” that 
makes us individually accountable to them. And all moral obligations, 
including those we owe to no one in particular, have an implicit “many- 
sidedness,” since they all entail an accountability to the moral community 
and thus to every person (ourselves included), not as the particular indi- 
viduals we are, but as representative persons. 

In addition, I argue that the idea that fundamental moral demands 
derive from God, and by implication, from any “fundamental authority 
that has given us life,” is not just implausible on metaphysical grounds, but 
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vulnerable to an instability in its own terms. The reason derives from what I 
call “Pufendorf’s Point,” after the great seventeenth-century natural lawyer 
Samuel Pufendorf. Like Logstrup, Pufendorf maintained that fundamen- 
tal moral demands are those God makes of us and whose binding power 
comes from the fact that we are indebted to God for our “very being.”* For 
Pufendorf, as for Logstrup, God has sovereignty over us, and that is incon- 
sistent with human beings having any authority over themselves that they 
do not somehow inherit from God. 

Assume, therefore, that being under moral obligation involves 
accountability to God for compliance with his demands. But not just any 
being is capable of being put under obligation and hence is capable of 
being a moral agent. “Pufendorf’s Point,’ as I interpret it, is that to be capa- 
ble of being held accountable, a being must be capable of holding himself 
accountable and of acting not out of fear of any sanction, but out of a self- 
sanctioning practical attitude in his own conscience. He must be capable 
of being moved not just by his “sense of an impending evil,” but by the 
thought that the evil would “fall upon him justly” He must be able “to 
judge [himself] worthy of some censure,’ and so be disposed to censure 
himself in his own conscience were he to violate the obligation.” 

Løgstrup says that someone who lacks the love necessary to comply 
with the ethical demand in the right spirit can nonetheless respond to the 
demand “out of a sense of responsibility or out of fear” where the fear is 
“a fear of authority” (EF p. 166/ED p. 145). Pufendorf says also that the 
motive that responds to the moral law is a combination of “fear mixed with 
reverence.”® However, it is crucial for Pufendorf that this not be mere fear, 
for example, of some sanction that an authority, whether God or some 
other authority, can mete out. Beings who are capable of responding only 
to good or evil consequences lack the capacity to be put under obligation, 
since they cannot hold themselves accountable in their own thought. They 
lack a conscience. 

Pufendorf’s Point can be interpreted in terms of what P. E Straw- 
son called “reactive attitudes?” A defining feature of reactive attitudes is 
their distinctively “inter-personal” or second-personal character.* Unlike 
“objective” critical attitudes, like contempt or disdain, which we hold from 
a third-person, observer's perspective, reactive attitudes are felt as if from 
a second-person perspective of implicit relation to its object. Reactive 
attitudes like resentment, indignation, blame, and guilt implicitly address 
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demands to their objects to hold themselves answerable for their conduct 
and therefore invariably presuppose that their objects have certain capaci- 
ties of attitude and action.’ They come, as I put it, with an RSVP. 

To have a conscience in the way required by Pufendorf’s Point is to be 
capable of guilt.” Guilt is the reactive attitude through which we hold our- 
selves accountable for unexcused failures to comply with moral demands. 
It involves the judgment that one is blameworthy (“worthy of some cen- 
sure,’ in Pufendorf’s phrase), but, more than that, it involves actually hav- 
ing the attitude of blame toward oneself. The crucial point is that guilt is 
not just the feeling that one is worthy of some privileged authority's cen- 
sure. Rather it is the feeling that one’s failure is culpable, that is, that it 
is worthy of blame from a perspective that we ourselves can share with 
any representative member of the moral community. Indeed, when we feel 
guilt, we blame ourselves from this very perspective. 

But this means that if God has the authority to hold us responsible for 
failing to comply with his demands, he cannot have the only such author- 
ity, at least in principle. Pufendorf’s Point entails that for God to hold 
us accountable he must presuppose that we are capable of holding our- 
selves accountable through self-addressed reactive attitudes that we can 
hold from a perspective that God and we can share as moral agents." Any 
accountable moral agent must be assumed to share this same authority. So 
the idea that God has the only fundamental moral authority from which 
any other legitimate authority must derive is unstable. 

Just to be clear, I am not saying that Pufendorf himself held this 
position. Like Løgstrup, Pufendorf held that only God has fundamental 
authority, with any other authority deriving from his.” I am claiming that 
this is the position that is entailed by Pufendorf’s idea that any being who 
is subject to, and accountable for complying with, moral obligations must 
be capable of holding himself accountable. 

The sovereignty lying behind the ethical demand as Logstrup con- 
ceives it is uniquely God’s. What makes caring for others unreservedly and 
unconditionally demanded is that this is what God implicitly demands in 
giving us the gift of life. No created beings have any ground to make any 
legitimate demands themselves, or to object to this demand of God’s, since 
everything we have we have been given by God. And what is demanded of 
us is simply that we receive this gift in the same loving spirit in which it was 
given to us, which we do by loving our neighbors as ourselves in return. 
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The moral phenomenon from which Logstrup begins is the natural 
human vulnerability and responsiveness to one another that we experience 
in living together. The natural human condition is one of trust. The point 
is not just that we have no reasonable alternative to trusting others to not 
harm us or to assist us, as, for example, we must do when we are on the 
highway. It is that our default attitudes and emotional orientations toward 
one another make us mutually vulnerable psychically. Our situation is one 
of emotional and psychic interdependence; we inhabit an intersubjective 
attitudinal and emotional world. Unless we defend ourselves in some way 
or other, we naturally “lay [ourselves] open” and “lie in the power of [each] 
other’s words and deeds” (EF pp. 18, 23/ED pp. 9, 14). It is only because 
children start from a default position of trust, indeed, that they can learn 
language or, indeed, anything at all. And adult practices, cultures, and 
societies rely on natural trust also.” 

In The Ethical Demand, Logstrup treats this natural trust as both the 
ethical demand’s source and its content: “Through the trust that a person 
either asks or shows of another person he or she surrenders something of his 
or her life. Therefore, our existence demands of us that we protect the life of 
the person who has placed his or her trust in us” (EF p. 27/ED p. 17). How- 
ever the demand’s normative force, its obligating us as a legitimate demand, 
follows not just from this being our given ethical situation but from its hav- 
ing been given us as a gift by God. “The close connection between the fact 
that life has been received as a gift and the demand is impossible to deny” 
(EF p. 134/ED p. 116). The ethical demand is an obligation because it comes 
“from the ultimate authority which has given us our life” (EF p. 196/ED 
p. 173). Without God’s benevolent exercise of his sovereign authority over 
us, no legitimate demand or obligation would arise. 


The Sovereign Expressions of Life 


Although Løgstrup carries through the idea that we all live under the 
ethical demand throughout his work, there is an interesting shift of focus 
in later publications. In particular, Logstrup shifts from concentrating 
on God’s sovereignty over our lives, and so our lack of it, to elaborating a 
sense in which a kind of sovereignty can actually be realized within human 
life, indeed, one is tempted to say, within the very idea of life itself. This 
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is the notion Løgstrup expresses with his pregnant and resonant phrase 
“the sovereign expressions of life” (henceforth SEL; OK pp. 95-131, NS 
pp. 17-53, SS pp. 103-17/BED pp. 49-139). The “spontaneous expressions 
of life” as he also calls the SEL, are by and large the very same features of 
(implicitly interpersonal) human existence mentioned above—the default 
human trust and openness that puts our lives in one another’s hands (KE 
p. 237, SS p. 105/BED pp. 9, 125). But whereas these features of the human 
condition give the content of the ethical demand in the earlier work, Løg- 
strups emphasis later is less on the SELs relation to any obligation that 
arises owing to God’s authoritative benefaction and more on ethical fea- 
tures that are intrinsic to the human condition that give the SEL a kind of 
sovereignty within human life. 

In what follows, I wish to explore in a preliminary way some of the 
fascinating lines of ethical thought that open up with Logstrup’s discus- 
sion of the SEL. I shall be less concerned with the SELs relation to the 
ethical demand or to morality as constituted by moral duties or obligation. 
I come to Løgstrup as a broadly analytical Anglophone moral philosopher, 
albeit with a historically informed bent. So my aim will be to see what 
we can glean from Legstrup’s reflections on the SEL that can deepen and 
supplement ideas already familiar within the Anglophone tradition, and 
perhaps even add to the topics that analytical moral philosophers generally 
address. As I read him, Løgstrup points us to important dimensions of the 
ethical life that mainstream Anglophone ethicists generally ignore. 


Morality as a Substitute for the SEL 


Before I begin, however, I want to say something about Logstrup’s thesis 
that morality is but a “substitute” for the SEL that we have need of only 
when we “remain reluctant” to act as the SEL prompt (OK pp. 127-30/ 
BED pp. 77-79). Løgstrup’ idea is not the Nietzschean one that the most 
valuable forms of life are “beyond [moral] good and evil” Nor is it the 
thought, familiar from Bernard Williams and Susan Wolf, that morality 
threatens to overwhelm other valuable aspects of life and needs to be put 
in its place.“ It is rather the notion, as Richard Brandt once put it, that 
morality is “a back-up system, which operates when spontaneous personal 
caring fails to motivate us to do as we ought.”» According to Løgstrup, the 
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SEL are “spontaneous” and “pre-moral” (OK p. 127/BED p. 77). Morality is 
at best a “substitute,” “inferior to the immediate realization of [the] sover- 
eign expressions of life” (OK p. 126/BED p. 76). 

This is not an unfamiliar idea. Even Kant articulates a version of it in 
his doctrine that categorical imperatives and moral oughts hold only for 
finite rational beings who have sources of motivation that lead them away 
from what it is best for them to do. But Kant did not hold, as Logstrup 
does, that morality is a backup or substitute for the expression of caring or 
benevolent concern. And there are good reasons to resist that idea, some of 
them related to the concerns I briefly raised about paternalism earlier. If, as 
I believe, the fundamental moral relation between persons, considered as 
agents capable of obligation, is mutual accountability, then what matters for 
morality cannot simply be what we want for one another from the perspec- 
tive of benevolent concern, namely, well-being or welfare. It must be what 
Kant called the dignity of persons, that which makes us objects of respect.” 

The SEL remind us that we are not simply objects of respect. But the 
natural concern for one another that the SEL draw on and foster are argu- 
ably not always things we can be obligated to provide for one another. 
And sometimes, as in instances of paternalism and justice, as in Hume's 
famous case where we are obligated to return what we owe to a “seditious 
bigot,’ benevolent caring can be in conflict with our moral obligations. So 
there are reasons to be skeptical of Logstrup’s thesis that morality is but a 
second-best substitute for acting out of the SEL.” 


The Sovereign Expressions of Life 
versus Obsessive Self-Enclosedness 


Despite this, I think Løgstrup is getting at something of fundamental 
importance in his discussion of the SEL. The forms of mutual responsive- 
ness that make up the SEL bring us into a common life and show us that 
we and our lives matter in ways we cannot appreciate from the perspective 
of mutual respect. When we relate to one another through the SEL, we do 
so in ways that, partly because they can go beyond what we are in a posi- 
tion to demand of one another, enable us to give freely of ourselves to one 
another, and, in freely receiving these gifts, both give and find ourselves in 
return. Although the gift that Logstrup focuses on is the gift of “life” and its 
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“sovereign expressions,’ in several ways the SEL themselves involve giving 
to one another, receiving one another's gifts, and can therefore provide a 
perspective within life through which we can appreciate, in a distinctive 
interpersonal sense, the distinctive values of this common life. 

As Løgstrup stresses, this mutual giving is not so much autonomously 
chosen as it is a spontaneous expression of life itself. So there is a deep 
sense in which the evaluative perspective that interpersonal human life 
itself provides is given and not something we autonomously choose. And 
because this given itself involves spontaneous givings and receivings, there 
is thus a deep sense in which we are appropriately grateful for being alive, 
as it were, within life, whether or not we see our lives as given us by any- 
thing outside the living world. 

A central aspect of Logstrup’s idea is a contrast between the essentially 
interpersonal (or second-personal) perspective we spontaneously occupy 
within the SEL and a third-personal perspective we frequently choose to 
take up “outside” the SEL through which we construct self-serving narra- 
tives about our lives. (It is important that however habitual and second- 
nature this escape into self-narrative becomes, it is not our first instinct, 
which is to respond second-personally.) This contrast grounds a con- 
sequent difference between what Løgstrup calls the “sovereign” and the 
“obsessive” —between ways of genuinely realizing ourselves in living and 
freely “transforming” or “turn[ing our] situation round,’ on the one hand, 
and, on the other, “reactive,” “encircling” self-narratives about our lives 
that “rigidify” our situation and cast us as victims of forces, personal and 
impersonal, that we cannot control (OK pp. 98-99/BED pp. 54-55). 

A central example for Logstrup of the SEL is normal human speech 
and conversation. The “definitive feature of speech is its openness” (OK 
pp. 98-99/BED pp. 54-55). Løgstrup describes a woman who is bent on 
not betraying her husband to a member of the secret police questioning 
her about his whereabouts: “She needs constantly to rein in an inclina- 
tion to talk to the man as to another human being, as though he might be 
drawn from his destructive enterprise” (NS p. 17/BED p. 84). When some- 
one speaks to us, even when we just hear what he is saying as, for example, 
a request for information, we are spontaneously drawn into a second- 
personal relation to that person. We are spontaneously in the position of 
communicating something to him, whether, as we are naturally inclined, 
we respond to him with an answer, or we ignore the person's question and 
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so communicate to him that we will not respond. Moreover, as Logstrup 
points out, our natural inclination is not just to respond in some way or 
other, but to respond “openly,” that is, to give the other access to our minds 
through our spontaneous expression. “To speak is to speak openly. This is 
not something the individual does with speech; it is there beforehand, as 
it were, qua anonymous expression of life. We yield to its sovereignty at 
the very moment in which we begin to speak” (NS p. 17/BED p. 84). We 
of course decide what to say, but we do not decide to be spontaneously 
inclined to speak, to give others access to our minds through speech. And 
what is true of speech is true of human interaction more generally, whether 
what we are communicating is our beliefs, as in articulate speech, or a wide 
variety of emotions and attitudes, however inarticulately. “The expressions 
of life are what sustain all human interaction” (NS p. 17/BED p. 84). 

The SEL, as in self-disclosure in open speech, contrast with “obsessive 
movements of self-enclosedness” (hereafter OSE; OK p. 97/BED p. 52). 
Logstrup’s examples of the OSE are taking offense, jealousy, and envy (OK 
p. 96/BED p. 51). Like the SEL, the obsessional forms of self-absorption of 
the OSE are all essentially social; they all involve a distinctive orientation of 
the self toward others. But whereas the SEL involve openness toward others 
in relationship to them (second-personally), the OSE involve a view of oth- 
ers in relation to one that is outside those relations and so is third-personal. 

Moreover, the third-personal OSE invariably involve portrayals of 
oneself as a “victim” of, or in relation to, others in some way that “one is 
unable to come to terms with” or accept (OK pp. 96-97/BED pp. 51-52). In 
offense, one sees oneself as “the victim of an affront”; in jealousy, one fears 
being displaced in some relationship where one “assumes that [one] is enti- 
tled to be the preferred choice”; and in envy one “begrudges the other his 
or her abilities, qualities, position,’ the possession of which seems some- 
how “illicit” (OK pp. 96-97/BED pp. 51-52). 

The OSE thus all involve self-narratives that are self-justifying in the 
sense that they portray one’s unacceptable condition as resulting from 
something that, though one is powerless to do anything about it, nonethe- 
less puts one in the right. “In their powerlessness, the jealous and the envi- 
ous are thrust back upon themselves, immersing themselves in their own 
exclusion” (OK p. 97/BED p. 52). This is why Løgstrup calls them “self- 
enclosing.” Like Nietzsches “man of ressentiment? who cannot directly 
express or release his sense of grievance, those who yield to the OSE “bury 
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themselves in their rancor and take a certain relish in doing so” (OK p. 97/ 
BED p. 52).” They enclose themselves in a narrative that justifies their 
unacceptable state to themselves. 

The irony is that when we enclose ourselves through the OSE and keep 
to ourselves, we can neither be fully agents nor realize ourselves within 
our lives. Rather, we spin narratives about our lives in which we play the 
self-justifying role of victim. For someone “under the sway” of the OSE, 
“action is reactive, not sovereign. The individual is simply a function of the 
situation” (OK p. 98/BED p. 53). By contrast, “I realize myself” in the SEL, 
and “the situation” becomes “a function of [me,] the agent? Through open, 
spontaneous response in relationship to others, “contraries of the obses- 
sive movements of self-enclosedness,” such as “trust and mercy,’ can “free 
up” an otherwise “rigidif[ied]” situation, and so “transform” and “turn the 
situation round” (OK p. 98/BED p. 53). Perhaps ironically, then, we realize 
ourselves and participate in sovereign agency not when we autonomously 
choose to occupy a self-described place, but when we participate, along 
with others, in the sovereign expressions of life itself.” 

Logstrup’s contrast between the genuinely active and the reactive, 
between the life affirming and the life denying, recalls a similar contrast in 
Nietzsche.” But in Logstrup’s hands the contrast also runs against the gen- 
eral tenor of Nietzsche’s thought. Nietzsche holds that morality conceived 
in terms of obligations and accountability is life denying and reactive in 
its roots—born in ressentiment—whereas Logstrup holds that morality 
actually derives from the life-affirming SEL, for which it is a second-best 
backup or substitute. And whereas Nietzsche holds that life involves a will 
to power that, at least for the best among us, leads to forms of contestation 
that establish something like a natural hierarchy, Logstrup maintains that 
the SEL involve a fundamental openness to each person that knits human 
beings together through spontaneous mercy and trust. 

A crucial point is that the perspective we spontaneously occupy in 
open relationship is second-personal. We interact with and relate to others. 
We address thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and actions to others and receive 
those addressed to us in ways that respond to our addressers, who thereby 
become our addressees in return. By contrast, the standpoint of any nar- 
rative about our lives, including the obsessional “fixations” of the OSE, 
is third-personal, that of an observer of our own lives and our relations 
to others. What the OSE have in view is the recognitional social space 
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of Rousseauian amour propre: recognizable statuses in relation to others 
viewed third-personally.” 

Logstrup makes an important point concerning the impossibility of 
fully entering into these two different standpoints simultaneously. “We 
do not seek to scrutinize each other’s characters and size each other up 
in face-to-face situations. That is something we reserve for our musings, 
when others are absent and when, in calling to mind all the negative expe- 
riences we have had with them, we get vexed with them” (NS p. 18/BED 
p. 84). This is why indulging in self-justifying narrative is something that 
we do by ourselves and that excludes us from relationships to others. “In 
our musings, we are brimming over with the thoughts about the people we 
are at odds with and the standards against which we judge their character” 
(NS p. 18/BED p. 84). 

We populate the narrative of our lives with characters, ourselves and 
others, viewed third-personally; we tell our story as one that should be 
understandable by anyone who can “get it” (frequently not including those 
who “vex” us). But the third-personal perspective of self-narrative is at 
odds with the second-personal standpoint we spontaneously occupy in 
others’ presence, including those with whom we are “at odds.” “Their pres- 
ence, by contrast, expunges all our [characterizing] notions and standards, 
unless we seize the opportunity to have it out with them” (NS p. 18/BED 
p. 84). We are drawn to engage them second-personally (including, per- 
haps, by “having it out with them”) unless we are able to defend ourselves 
against our spontaneous human inclinations for open relationship. 

It is a familiar point in recent Anglophone philosophy that we can- 
not simultaneously occupy the first-person perspective of a deliberating 
agent and a third-person observer’s point of view. The defining questions 
of these two standpoints are fundamentally different. From the observ- 
ers perspective, we ask, “What is true?” From the deliberative standpoint: 
“What (am I) to do?” One way to see the significance of this difference is 
to consider a point Christine Korsgaard has made about the irrelevance of 
metaphysical determinism to the deliberative point of view.” Even if there 
were a determinate truth about what one will do in fact, there is simply no 
way to take such information into account from the deliberative stand- 
point in considering whether to do it. In deliberating about what to do, we 
must simply assume that there are alternative things we could do, and we 
consider normative reasons for and against these alternatives in order to 
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decide which to do. To be relevant to the deliberative standpoint, therefore, 
any fact about what is, was, or will be the case, even facts about what one 
will end up doing, must somehow affect the existence or weight of norma- 
tive reasons for some alternative or other. 

Even when self-justifying, self-enclosing narratives are composed 
in the first-person singular—“She always treats me that way”—they are 
intended to be translatable into the third-person salva veritate. They are 
not essentially de se: The story of my life is a biography of the person I 
am: Stephen Darwall. This is different from questions I ask and decisions 
I make from the deliberative standpoint. These are essentially posed in 
first-personal terms: “What am I to do (whoever I am)?” “I will (am to) 
do this.” 

But just as the third-person standpoint of self-narrative clashes with 
the first-person deliberative point of view, so also does it conflict with the 
second-person standpoint we spontaneously occupy when we relate to 
one another through the SELs. As Buber noted, when we view or address 
someone else as “you,” the first-personal “T” is implicit also: “When one 
says You, the I of the word pair I-You is said, too.” “Whoever says You 
does not have something for his object. . . . He stands in relation.” “Rela- 
tion is reciprocity. My You acts on me as I act on it?” So a second-person 
standpoint is also a first-person standpoint. (The converse does not hold, 
however. In Buber’s terms, there is the “I-It” [or I-He, etc.] as well as the 
“T-You.’)” It more or less follows directly from any competition between 
first-person and third-person perspectives, therefore, that there must be 
a conflict between a second-person and a third-person perspective also. 

A second-person perspective is also essentially reciprocal in the way 
Buber notes. I relate to you as someone who is relating to me. It follows 
that the spontaneous capacities for relation that constitute the SEL have 
an essentially reciprocal structure. To be capable of relating to someone 
relating to me, I must have psychological capacities that enable me some- 
how to keep track of both her and me, for example, to imagine being in her 
shoes, if only to make sense of her responses as responses to me.” More- 
over, there is a broad sense in which any second-personal expression to 
someone must include an RSVP. Even when we say, “No, we expect our 
interlocutor, as we say, “to take ‘no’ for an answer.” Answering “no” isn't just 
pushing a causal lever to accomplish, for example, someone's “leaving us 
in peace.” Indeed, we are left in peace only when the other acknowledges, 
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explicitly or implicitly, that we have replied to her question or request, if 
not in a way she desired, at least in a way she can accept. 


Three Interdependent Aspects of the SEL: 
Openness, Trust, and Mercy 


Let us turn now to the three central features Logstrup gives of the recipro- 
cal responsiveness constituting the SEL: openness, trust, and mercy (OK 
pp. 97, 100, NS p. 17/BED pp. 52, 55, 84). Taking, again, ordinary human 
speech as a paradigm, Løgstrup notes that openness is speech’s “definitive 
feature” (OK p. 100/BED p. 55). “To speak is to speak openly” (NS p. 17/BED 
p. 84). Ordinarily, when we make assertions to one another, we “speak our 
minds.” We give others access to our beliefs. Similarly, if you express your 
anger or annoyance to me, you “give me a piece of your mind.” Expressions 
to another person, whether of a belief or of some other attitude, purport 
to be sincere by their very nature. Of course, an attitude, whether a belief 
or, say, anger, can show itself—and so, in that sense, be expressed—in ways 
that carry no implicit purport of openness. But “expression” in this latter 
sense just means symptom or natural consequence that makes my state of 
mind evident third-personally. 

“Expression” in Logstrup’s resonant phrase the “sovereign expressions 
of life” plainly carries a distinctively interpersonal, second-personal mean- 
ing that differs from any merely causal sense. Any expression to some- 
one necessarily purports to be open. And since the SEL have a reciprocal 
second-personal structure, any expression that is open must trust in the 
openness of its addressee. The expresser must trust that the addressee 
is open to the address as an open address, but also that the addressee's 
response will be open. In this way, the openness that is the “elemental and 
definitive peculiarity attaching to all speech qua spontaneous expression 
of life” necessarily brings trust in its train. The two reciprocally entail one 
another. And the existence of either openness or trust on the part of one 
party necessarily reciprocally assumes or calls for some openness and trust 
from the reciprocally related other as well. Trust and openness are both 
implicitly reciprocal or mutual. And each reciprocally entails the other. 

For you to trust me is, among other things, to invite my trust in you 
(trusting me), so to trust me to trust you. And for me to be open with you 
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is for me to invite some openness from you, at least concerning your recep- 
tion of my openness. Similarly, I cannot trust you without some openness 
to you, nor can I be open to you without trusting you, at least to receive my 
openness openly. 

Moreover, when we relate to someone with trust and openness, and 
trust him reciprocally to relate openly and trustingly to us, among what 
we entrust to him is that he not substitute self-justifying, self-excluding 
narratives in which we are cast in a bad light in place of relating to one 
another within the SEL. Even acting in ways that are excessively strategic, 
substituting responses he thinks one would like most to hear or that he 
thinks are less likely to provoke one, can be inimical to mutual trust. When 
someone acts toward us in these ways, he takes up a third-person perspec- 
tive and treats us as someone to be managed or navigated around rather 
than within a second-personal relationship.” 

Trust and openness are thus essential, reciprocal elements of the SEL. 
What about mercy? Since the ethical demand is to act benevolently for 
others’ sake and since the SEL are to provide some basis for that, we might 
take “mercy” to mean something like benevolence or sympathetic concern. 
However, although we unavoidably presume some form of goodwill from 
those to whom we relate with openness and trust, it does not seem essen- 
tial that others care for us in the sense of wanting our well-being for our 
sake. When we relate openly with others in good faith, we trust them not to 
take advantage of our openness, and to be honest and open in return. But 
benevolent concern does not seem, as it were, to be written into the terms 
of such relations. Failures of honesty, openness, and trust are obvious 
grounds for complaint, but a failure of benevolent concern—for example, 
not caring about what happens to me in my life outside of such relations— 
would not be. 

In The Second-Person Standpoint, I argue that second-personal 
engagement commits us not to mutual benevolence or sympathetic con- 
cern but to a form of respect for one another as equals (owing to our 
mutual capacity for such second-personal engagement). And I argue, as I 
indicated above, that the respect that is thus grounded in second-personal 
relations can come into conflict with benevolent concern, as, for example, 
in at least some cases of paternalism. 

I don't want to make too much of this. For one thing, depending on 
how we understand well-being, there may not be much difference between 
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what respect and benevolent caring dictate, except in extraordinary cases. 
And even if these do diverge, it may well be that the sort of reciprocal 
responsiveness that seems essential to the SEL may nonetheless be strongly 
related to mutual concern. I argue in The Second-Person Standpoint that 
second-personal relation requires the empathic capacity to put oneself in 
others’ shoes and see things from their perspective. And though there is 
a psychological difference between empathy, in this, or indeed, any of its 
forms, and sympathetic or benevolent concern, there is nonetheless sig- 
nificant evidence that the former can tend to give rise to the latter.” 

In any case, it seems clear that despite any differences between respect 
and benevolent concern, acting out of either attitude expresses a form of 
goodwill toward the object of the attitude that can be aptly described as 
acting for the other's sake. If we understand “mercy” in this broad sense, 
then, it should seem likewise clear that forms of second-personal openness 
that constitute the SEL should also involve mercy—forms of goodwill that 
lead us to act for others’ sake—and the assumption that those with whom 
we interact are well disposed in these ways toward us as well. The point 
is not that it is possible to interact with others only on the assumption 
that they are dominantly well-disposed toward one overall. Even enemies 
can have “a full and frank exchange of views,’ as Henry Kissinger used to 
describe his negotiations with Le Duc Tho to end the Vietnam War. And 
though such relations do not presuppose that the parties are well disposed 
toward each other overall, the parties clearly must presuppose some degree 
of goodwill within their negotiations, even to regard themselves as bar- 
gaining in good faith together. 


Value, Appreciation, and Gratitude within the SEL 


The fact that much of human experience takes place within the SEL has 
significant implications concerning the ultimately second-personal charac- 
ter of many of the most important values we experience in our lives. As 
we noted at the outset, Løgstrup holds that an absolute, one-sided ethical 
demand is grounded in our having received life from God as a gift, thereby 
simultaneously establishing God’s superior authority to make demands of 
us along with the content of his demand. As we also noted, however, the 
content of the demand is grounded in the forms of emotional and attitudinal 
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connectedness that Løgstrup will later call the “sovereign expressions of 
life” We naturally “lay ourselves open” to one another and “lie in the power 
of [each] other’s words and deeds” (EF pp. 18, 23/ED pp. 9, 14). We comply 
with this demand, therefore, when we receive this gift in the spirit in which 
it was given, responding to one another with mercy, trust, and openness. 

In the last two sections, we have been considering ways in which relating 
to one another within the SEL involves forms of mutual giving and receiving. 
There is a sense in which any second-personal expression, whatever attitude 
is expressed, is given to another as something to be received. This is true 
regardless of the value of what is expressed or thus given. It might have little 
value, or worse, be an evil to which others should not be subjected. 

It is of course central to Logstrup’s argument in The Ethical Demand 
that the life God gives us is something of very great value. If that were 
not so, then God’s having given us it could hardly justify any demand that 
might be implicit in God’s gift. But what about the givings and receivings 
that constitute the SEL? Again, there is nothing in the bare idea of inter- 
personal expression to ensure that what is given and received has value. 
Despite this, it may nonetheless be true that when things of value are real- 
ized within the SEL, the latter’s second-personal structure can make grati- 
tude an appropriate response. 

To see how this can be, begin with a claim I have argued for in the 
past, namely, that a very significant part of human happiness or welfare 
consists in activities and experiences that bring us into rapport with things 
of intrinsic value, things whose value transcends the contribution they 
make to human welfare.” Take aesthetic value as an example. Aesthetic 
experience can be profoundly enjoyable in ways that clearly benefit us, but 
what gives the enjoyment depth is that it consists in appreciating a form of 
value that is both intrinsic and significant in its own right, going beyond 
its power to give enjoyment. Indeed, the enjoyment itself partly consists in 
the appreciation of an intrinsic value. 

Once we recognize the phenomenon, we can see that it extends quite 
widely throughout human life. Just think of the activities and experiences 
you find most meaningful and significant—for me, those involved in doing 
philosophy, in parenting and loving and friendly relations more generally, 
in teaching, in being in and experiencing natural places of great value, and 
so on. In each of these cases, the beneficial experience or activity consists 
in appreciating something of independent, intrinsic value—the raising of 
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children, the realizing of loving and friendly relations, helping people to 
new levels of understanding and to think through important and interest- 
ing intellectual issues, and so on. Flourishing human life by and large con- 
sists of experiences and activities in which we participate in the realizing 
and appreciation of such intrinsic values. 

Now notice that in many of these and similar cases, the realization 
and appreciation of the intrinsic value itself occurs, to some extent at least, 
within the second-personal structure of the SEL. Think, for an example, of 
an occasion when you were profoundly moved by a musical performance. 
(I have in mind a presentation of Mahler’s 5th Symphony by Leonard 
Bernstein and the Vienna Philharmonic at the University of Michigan's 
Hill Auditorium on September 22, 1987, toward the end of Bernstein’s life.) 
I submit that as a member of the audience of such a performance one is 
given a gift of great value. Composers compose and musicians play, at 
least partly, for their audiences; they express themselves to them. When an 
audience applauds, it simultaneously registers its appreciation of the per- 
formance’s value but also expresses its appreciation for the performance, 
that is, responds to the gift that the performance represents. It shows its 
gratitude. And it does not stop there. When the performer responds to 
the audience’s response and the audience responds further, both to the 
performer’s response and, indeed, to its own response, all share in these 
“spontaneous expressions” together. Curtain call follows curtain call, anda 
life-long memory of great significance is created. 

This same structure is realized throughout valuable human activi- 
ties and experiences. In all the examples I mentioned, with the possible 
exception of appreciating natural beauty, it is virtually impossible fully to 
account for the value these add to our lives independently of their involving 
(second-personal) SEL. In each case, appreciation of the relevant intrinsic 
value, in the sense of recognizing its value third-personally, naturally gives 
rise to a second-personal acknowledgment of the benefit of being brought 
into rapport with the value, and this either constitutes or leads to appreci- 
ation for the benefit. Moreover, these “spontaneous expressions of life” 
have their own intrinsic value, enriching our experience yet further. 

The upshot is that when the SEL are related to intrinsic values in these 
ways, gratitude can be a fully warranted response in its own terms, and not 
just metaphorically, as though the SEL that constitute so much of human 
life were themselves a gift. No such theological premise is required to 
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justify appreciation, not just of their value, but also for the values we receive 
from one another in so many different ways. 

Logstrup’s idea that we live most fully and actively within the SEL can 
thus be brought into fruitful connection with the Aristotelian thesis that 
human flourishing consists in “valuing activity,” that is, forms of enjoy- 
ment that involve the appreciation of intrinsic value.” When we put these 
two ideas together, we see that, whether or not life itself is a gift, it is none- 
theless made up of givings and receivings within which we most fully real- 
ize ourselves. 

Finally, it seems important to reiterate Logstrup’s contrast between 
the perspective from which we thus live most fully, within the SEL, and 
the perspective of any narrative about our lives. The former is always, at 
least implicitly, the second-personal perspective of potential engagement, 
whereas the latter is that of a third-personal chronicler of our life. When 
self-narrative takes obsessional forms of self-justification, we may achieve 
sovereignty over the story of our life, at least the one we present for our 
own benefit, but we may thereby sacrifice sovereignty within life itself. 
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Legstrup’s Point 


The Complementarity between the Ethical 
Demand and All Other Moral Demands 


Hans Fink 


In his book The Second-Person Standpoint Stephen Darwall identifies a 
number of points or basic insights developed by earlier philosophers, points 
that he believes should be taken into account within contemporary moral 
philosophy. There are thus Strawson’s Point, Dewey’s Point, Fichte’s Point, 
and Pufendorf’s Point. Darwall appeals to these points in developing his 
own Neo-Kantian theory of moral obligation as essentially interpersonally 
justifiable. I believe that Logstrup’s book from 1956, Den etiske fordring (The 
Ethical Demand), contains a deep and original contribution to our under- 
standing of moral obligation that similarly deserves to be taken into account 
within contemporary moral philosophy as Logstrup’s Point. It is, however, 
a point that does not support a Neo-Kantian theory of moral obligation, or, 
for that matter, a classical Kantian, communitarian, or consequentialist the- 
ory. It functions, rather, as a reminder of something of great moral impor- 
tance that all such theories, whatever their merits, have tended to overlook. 

I shall take Logstrup’s point to be that our moral life is life lived not 
only under and in the light of demands that we make on ourselves and each 
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other, but also and essentially life lived under and in the light of the quite 
special implicit demand that we each of us do what is best for the person 
who is dependent on us here and now, and that we do so for this person's 
sake. Logstrup’s point is that this special demand constitutes a unique form 
of normativity that has no common denominator with the normativity of 
any of the many other moral demands that we are likewise under. It is the 
task of moral philosophers to try to give rational and interpersonal justi- 
fications for moral demands; Lggstrup’s point is, however, that the ethical 
demand has a peculiar authority of its own which may be philosophi- 
cally elucidated, but which neither awaits justification in terms of higher 
demands nor provides explicit justification for lower demands. Neighborly 
love or self-forgetting concern for the good of another person is simply and 
as a matter of fact demanded of you and me prior to and quite irrespec- 
tive of whether we enter the second-person standpoint, understood as “the 
perspective you and I take up when we make and acknowledge claims on one 
another's conduct and will.” 

I shall begin by explaining how I interpret the ethical demand which 
Logstrup describes as silent, radical, one sided, and unfulfillable, and I 
shall do so while emphasizing that it must always be understood in con- 
trast to and in coexistence with not only moral demands of an explicit, 
conditional, reciprocal, and fulfillable character but also in contrast to 
and in coexistence with other moral demands that can equally be said 
to be silent, radical, one sided, and unfulfillable, such as the Kantian cat- 
egorical imperative (section 1). I find it illuminating to understand this 
duality between the ethical demand and all other moral demands as a 
special case of complementarity as this term was understood by Løg- 
strups contemporary compatriot, Niels Bohr, that is, as a relationship 
between two types of phenomena that necessitates incompatible forms 
of description (section 2). On this basis I shall argue for the relevance 
of Logstrup’s point by discussing how it can be seen to provide a mor- 
ally important corrective, complement, or at least challenge to more 
recent, influential accounts of moral obligation, and in particular to 
the accounts given by Neo-Kantian philosophers like Jürgen Habermas 
and Stephen Darwall. The perspective of the ethical demand is radically 
altro-centric yet incompatible with a dialogical or second-personal per- 
spective. Both types of perspective are, however, equally necessary for a 
realistic account of “our life together with and over against one another” 
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(EF p. 57/ED p. 45), and a moral philosophy that ignores one of them will 
do so at its peril (section 3). 


The One Ethical Demand and the Many Moral Demands 
The initial and central argument establishing Logstrup’s point is this: 


Through the trust which a person either shows or asks of another per- 
son he surrenders something of his life to that person. Therefore our 
existence demands of us that we protect the life of the person who has 
placed his trust in us. How much or how little is at stake for a per- 
son who has thus placed his trust in another person obviously varies 
greatly. ... But in any event this trust means that in every encounter 
between human beings there is an unarticulated demand, irrespective 
of the circumstances in which the encounter takes place and irrespec- 
tive of the nature of the encounter. 

Regardless of how varied the communication between persons may 
be, it always involves the risk of one person daring to lay himself open 
to the other in the hope of a response. This is the essence of communi- 
cation and it is the fundamental phenomenon of ethical life. Therefore, 
a consciousness of the resultant demand is not dependent upon a reve- 
lation, in the theological sense of the word, nor is the demand based on 
the more or less conscious agreement between the persons with respect 
to what would be mutually beneficial. (EF p. 27/ED p. 17)? 


For Løgstrup the fundamental phenomenon of ethical life is thus the mic- 
rosocial encounter between two persons. Let us call them Ego and Alter. For 
them to communicate is to open themselves up to each other to a greater 
or lesser extent. Ego, however, cannot approach Alter without thereby run- 
ning the risk of being ignored or taken advantage of by Alter, and vice 
versa. We cannot communicate without making ourselves hostages to each 
other. This is the fundamental interdependency of human lives, and it is 
a completely symmetric relation. But an asymmetry arises whenever one 
of the parties has to decide what to do. When Alter approaches Ego, Ego 
is inevitably given power over Alter, and it thereby becomes up to Ego to 
decide how to use that power. Ego and Alter can discuss this, but at some 
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point Ego has to act or fail to act, whether they have reached an agreement 
or not. In the end Ego has the whole and sole responsibility for her own 
action or inaction. It is not unlikely that Ego is either an egoist who takes 
advantage of Alter and uses her power selfishly, or that she is so lazy, afraid, 
or comfort-seeking that she simply does what Alter asks of her. It is, how- 
ever, a human possibility for Ego to let her actions be simply directed by 
what she takes to be the best for Alter even when this involves great sacri- 
fices on Ego’s part and/or painful confrontations with Alter. 

It is for Ego to decide what to do, but it is not for Ego to decide what 
is good or evil in the situation. If Ego neglects or exploits Alter’s depen- 
dency, or accommodates to Alters wishes against Ego’s own better judg- 
ment, that is what it is for Ego to have failed in their relationship and thus 
to be ethically at fault and blameworthy, quite irrespective of whether Ego 
is actually blamed by Alter or anyone else. In this sense Ego is inevitably 
acting under a demand not to fail. To do what is best for Alter is straight- 
forwardly demanded of her. There is nothing queer about this.* Every fact 
about the situation in which we act may be said to demand to be taken 
into account, and not overlooked or disregarded, and especially so when 
something important hinges on it. And in the end Ego is quite alone with 
her responsibility for being attentive to this demand. “The demand has the 
effect of making the person to whom the demand is directed a singular 
person. Ethically speaking the demand isolates him” (EF p. 57/ED p. 45). 

This is, however, by no means the only normativity Ego is under. The 
elementary demand necessarily coexists with what Løgstrup calls “conven- 
tional forms”: 


Usually we trust one another with great reservation. We hold our- 
selves in reserve and do not allow ourselves completely to trust one 
another. . .. Hence what is normally expected of us in everyday living 
is not concern for a person's life but for the consideration and friend- 
liness demanded by conventional norms. Social convention has the 
effect of reducing both the trust that we show and the demand that we 
take care of the other person's life. 

The conventional forms however have a twofold function. For 
one thing, regardless of how these forms originated, they facilitate our 
relationship with one another, making it smooth and effortless, not 
least because they protect us against psychic exposure. Without the 
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protection of the conventional norms, association with other people 
would be unbearable. .. . 

In the second place, however, we employ the very same conven- 
tional forms for reducing trust and its demand. Instead of allowing 
convention to give needed form to our life, we use it as a means for 
keeping aloof from one another and for insulating ourselves. The one 
who trusts has in advance, by way of convention, guarded himself; he 
has rendered his trust conventionally reserved, and the one who is 
trusted is thus relieved of hearing the demand contained in the trust, 
the demand to take care of the trusting person’s life. (EF pp. 29-30/ 
ED pp. 19-20) 


If the ethical demand were the only normativity involved in the meeting 
between Ego and Alter, their lives would be as unbearable as in a Hobbes- 
ian state of nature. The ethical demand gives Alter no protection. Ego is 
likely to be an egoist, and the ethical demand has no power to stop her. 
Ego will stand condemned by the ethical demand, but there is no guar- 
antee that she or anyone around will take notice of this, and the ethical 
demand gives Alter no right to protest, because the demand is not some- 
thing they could be assumed to have agreed to. Even if Ego wants to live 
according to the ethical demand and avoid being an egoist, she herself can 
never know for sure that what she did for Alter was in fact the best thing 
and done with the right motive. She may well know when she has failed, 
and that she apparently keeps failing, and this may leave her in a state of 
constant remorse which will in turn be morally destructive in undermin- 
ing her ability to actually do what is best for Alter. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that the normativity of the ethical demand be supplemented by 
other, more efficient and more precisely specified forms of demand. And in 
the real world, whenever Ego and Alter meet, their meetings take place in 
a social setting where other forms of normativity than the ethical demand 
are in force. There are norms, rules, standards, and ideals that are enforced 
by personal or social authorities with the help of sanctions of various sorts. 
They help to make social life more predictable and comfortable, and they 
serve to help us settle conflicts in a fair and mutually acceptable way. Dif- 
ferent schools of moral philosophers have tried, and go on trying, to find 
a rational foundation for such norms and a way of adjudicating between 
them when they are in conflict. All of this is as it should be. Logstrup’s 
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point is, however, that more is at stake in our confrontations with others, 
and that the norms we live by and justify to each other function also as a 
filter between us reducing the seriousness and depth of personal involve- 
ment in our lives. If the ethical demand were the only normativity, life 
would be unbearably heavy, but without it life would be unbearably light. 


The ethical demand is said to be silent. Logstrup also calls it tacit, unspo- 
ken, mute, unarticulated, implicit, and anonymous. This, of course, can- 
not mean that the demand says nothing at all. An utterly and totally silent 
demand would not be a demand. It is demanded of us that we do what 
is best for the person who is dependent on us and that we do so for this 
person's sake. This demand is silent in the sense that it leaves it entirely up 
to us to work out the content of the demand in the given situation. “Tt is of 
the essence of the demand that with such insight, imagination and under- 
standing as he possesses a person must figure out for himself what the 
demand requires” (EF p. 32/ED p. 22). The demand is silent and implicit 
also in the sense that its validity and relevance are prior to and indepen- 
dent of its being explicated. And the demand is silent and anonymous in 
that there is no personal or social power that poses the demand and that 
upholds its authority. The ethical demand is the demand of the situation 
in which we find ourselves. The silence means that we can never know for 
sure that we have acted in accordance with the demand, though we can 
very well know that we have failed. 

The ethical demand is silent even in the rather dramatic sense that 
what is demanded is that no demand should have been necessary (EF 
p. 168/ED p. 146). Ego is to do what is best for Alter for Alter’s sake, and 
not for the sake of following a demand. The moment the ethical demand 
has to be taken explicitly into consideration, it is in a way too late; the 
demand is then inevitably misrepresented as just another explicit demand 
among explicit demands. An action can well be in accordance with the 
ethical demand, but it cannot be a conscious attempt to follow the demand 
without thereby losing the unselfish character demanded. Logstrup’s claim 
is that on some level we all know in advance that it is up to us to take care 
of that in another person's life which we have power over. This should go 
without saying, and if it proves necessary to be reminded of it by others 
or by ourselves, the motive for our action is immediately transferred from 
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a concern for the other to a concern for our own moral standing. This 
is clearly better than neglecting or exploiting the other’s trust, but never- 
theless morality is then used to deliver “substitute motives to substitute 
actions” (OK pp. 127-28/BED pp. 77-78). Logstrup’s point is a warning 
that the possibility of moralism, pharisaism, and self-righteousness follows 
morality as a shadow. This risk is imminent if the only types of demands 
that we take our conduct to be responsible to are those of positive or expli- 
cated rules, even “rules or principles that are acceptable, or not reasonably 
rejectable to each of us as free and rational agents apt for second-personal 
address.”* It is ethically demanded that there be more to our life with others 
than what is required by explicit norms, or norms that we have agreed 
upon, or even that we could have agreed upon in a “hypothetical, ideal- 
ized process of agreement that situates the parties as equal persons?” In 
that sense the ethical demand is a particularistic complement to rule- or 
principle-based accounts of morality. It is relativizing such accounts and 
pointing to a moral gap in them, but it is not presenting an alternative that 
could be called an “ethics without principles.”* It is by no means denying 
that explicit rules and principles have an absolutely necessary role in social 
life and in trying to determine what is best for another person. 

The silent ethical demand is not to be confused with articulated 
demands from the other person. Ego is not acting in accordance with the 
demand just by doing what Alter asks her to do (though she may be, if that 
is what she thinks he really needs). It may even be ethically demanded that 
Ego refuse to do what Alter asks of her. When Alter trusts Ego to help him, 
there is, so to speak, both an explicit and an implicit level to his trust.’ He 
trusts her to do what he explicitly asks of her, but behind this there is an 
implicit, unreserved trust that she will be there for him and unselfishly 
do what she sincerely believes is for his best. In hearing Alter’s explicit 
demand Ego is thus confronted with two demands that may diverge and 
even conflict. In ordinary social life the interaction between Ego and Alter 
tends to remain on the explicit level, but Logstrup’s point is that it belongs 
to Egos moral responsibility in her relation to Alter not to shy away from 
potential conflicts between the two levels. This may, of course, give rise to 
highly problematic situations, but Ego would not live up to her responsibil- 
ity if she let an explicit, personal demand stand in for the ethical demand. 
It is Alter that Ego is responsible for, but it is not Alter that Ego is respon- 
sible to. The ethical demand is “a demand for love, not for indulgence” 
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(EF p. 31/ED p. 21). Ego should, however, be extremely careful not thereby 
to impose her own ideological worldview on Alter and to rob him of his 
independence. “Responsibility for the other person never consists in our 
assuming the responsibility which is his” (EF p. 39/ED p. 28). The ethical 
demand is that Ego have no ulterior motives in helping Alter. 

Neither is the silent ethical demand to be confused with any of the 
more or less precisely articulated demands of social conventions, be it the 
rules of a formal legal system or the expectations of an informal, common 
morality. Ego does not act in accordance with the ethical demand just 
by doing what is socially expected of her (though she may be, if that is 
what she believes that Alter really needs). Alter has every right to demand 
that Ego treat him in accordance with the legal and moral rules of the 
communities they both belong to, and there are public authorities and a 
public opinion that Alter may appeal to if Ego transgresses any of these 
rules. Such rules also provide Ego with guidance about what Alter is likely 
to count as being best for him. The ethical demand gives no similar pro- 
tection and guidance. Nevertheless, the question of what is best for Alter 
remains an open question even when all relevant laws and conventions 
have been consulted. What is ethically demanded of Ego is care, not con- 
formity to given rules or norms. In extraordinary circumstances the ethi- 
cal demand may even be that Ego transgress firmly established rules. The 
situation can be so desperate that Ego may have the choice between break- 
ing the law—perhaps even lying, stealing, or killing in order to save Alter, 
while facing the social and moral price that this involves for herself—and 
obeying the law while carrying the burden of leaving Alter to his destiny. 
It is Logstrup’s point that such conflicts between the ethical demand and 
other moral demands can always occur, and that no explicit normative 
system can avoid or eliminate them. 

The ethical demand stands on its own ground, but it does not and 
could not operate in a moral vacuum. It is presupposed by, but it also pre- 
supposes, an established social order. Because the ethical demand is always 
implicit it cannot, however, be used to legitimize positive moral or legal 
rules (EF pp. 271-72/ED pp. 242-43), though the results of following them 
may stand condemned by it. The ethical demand is elementary and basic, 
but rather than providing the foundation for a social system the way a natu- 
ral law is supposed to do, it functions as an independent standard that our 
actions may fail to live up to even when no explicit rule is broken and no 
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one is in a position to blame us for it. Because it is silent, no one, not even 
the most legitimate social authority, can speak on its behalf or in its name. 

Neither is the silent ethical demand to be confused with an explicit 
divine command which spells out in more detail the types of actions that 
would be best for the other person. Løgstrup was a theologian and ordained 
as a pastor in the Danish state church, and, obviously, a radical, absolute 
and unconditional demand for neighborly love is central to Christianity, 
but Løgstrup makes it clear that he considers it to be both theologically 
and philosophically mistaken to construe this as an authoritarian demand 
claiming blind obedience to certain explicit and specific rules or princi- 
ples. According to Logstrup’s Lutheran theology such a construal would 
inevitably make the selfish fear of punishment from an authority rather 
than the unselfish concern for another the ultimate moral motivation. 
Unquestioning reliance on revealed moral commands is in the end indis- 
tinguishable from “obscurantism” (EF p. 10/ED p. 2), and it is precisely 
“characteristic of everything that Jesus said . . . that it is a proclamation of 
the demand which in itself is silent.... All of his words speak about the 
one demand, but not with as much as a syllable does he break its silence” 
(EF p. 126/ED pp. 108-9). 

The challenge to modern moral philosophy is thus for Løgstrup not 
that belief in a divine lawgiver has lost its hegemony in secular societies. 
Logstrup’s challenge is not Anscombe's challenge.’ Neither theologians nor 
philosophers should, however, think that the only alternative to divine 
command theories is forms of moral theory that make personal or inter- 
personal acceptance the sole or the ultimate source of moral obligation. 
The alternative to being bound by the will of an anthropomorphically con- 
ceived god is not, or not only, that we bind ourselves individually or col- 
lectively. According to Løgstrup, we can indeed bind ourselves. We do so 
in ordinary moral and legal systems, but prior to and independent of our 
doing so we are always already morally bound by what it is to be respon- 
sible for the good or evil that we do to others. It belongs to the order of 
things that self-forgetting beneficence is demanded of you and me simply 
because we would fail in a task that has become ours if we acted in any 
other way. For Løgstrup there is no doubt that this fact is ultimately best 
made sense of by a theological understanding of life as a divine gift. In 
his paper “The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics” (ch. 1 in this volume) he 
makes it clear that for him it is ultimately God that Ego is responsible to 
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when she has responsibility for Alter. But this God is not conceived of as 
a commander or demander but as the creator who has created the world 
so that it is up to human beings themselves to take care of others as best 
they can, and it is crucial for the argument of The Ethical Demand, even 
regarded as a theological argument, that well-meaning and open-minded 
people could live in accordance with the ethical demand quite indepen- 
dent of what religious or antireligious outlook they might happen to hold. 
Logstrup regarded it as a Christian claim that the ethical demand is not a 
specifically Christian demand (KE p. 260/BED p. 28 and OK p. 120/BED 
p. 71). It is something owed by all human beings, not something certain 
people with a special faith are commanded to do. Ethically speaking there 
is no difference between how Christians and non-Christians are situated. 
What matters is how we actually treat others, not what we believe in or 
profess.’ 

It is important to notice that the ethical demand is not the only silent 
demand that we are under. Human conduct is generally under implicit 
demands of many kinds, for example that we be perfectly virtuous, ratio- 
nal, and efficient in all that we do. Aristotle, Kant, and Mill have formulated 
influential moral versions of such highly general demands that remain 
silent in that on their own they are so general that they do not tell us pre- 
cisely what to do in the given situation. We may know that we have failed 
to live according to them, but we can never know for sure that we have suc- 
ceeded. They, too, are articulating something that is implicit and taken to 
be valid and relevant prior to and independent of its explication. And they 
too are anonymous in that there is no personal, social, or divine power that 
is the source of the demand and which upholds its authority by sanctions. 
The main difference between the ethical demand and these other silent 
demands is the way in which the ethical demand focuses exclusively on 
our unselfish concern for one particular other person, insisting that this 
concern is normatively unique and not to be subsumed under any other 
moral concern, be it our concern to live perfectly virtuous lives, our con- 
cern to act on universalizable maxims only, or our concern for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number treating everyone as one, and no one as 
more than one. Another difference is that articulations of these other silent 
demands are available as reasons for lower-level rules and actions. They are 
commensurable with the demands of ordinary morality in a way in which 
the ethical demand is not. They also present our concern for ourselves as 
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being commensurable with our concern for the other in a way in which it 
is Logstrup’s point that it is not. My concern to do the best for the person 
who is dependent on me here and now has its own moral importance in its 
contrast to and coexistence with all other moral concerns. What is morally 
demanded is not only self-perfection, rational consistency, and maximiz- 
ing the general good, but also charity in one specific instance. 

Neither is the ethical demand to be confused with the quite general, 
silent demand of ordinary morality that we seek to do what is best for 
everyone all things considered, or what on balance there is most reason 
to do. The ethical demand is what we owe to this other person, not what 
we owe to each other quite generally. If we strike a compromise between 
the ethical demand and any other demand, no matter how morally wor- 
thy, the ethical demand is thereby compromised. Logstrup’s point is that 
ordinary morality may function as an excuse for not doing what is best 
for the other, or conversely, that doing what is best for the other may go 
against ordinary morality. The conflict involved here is unavoidable, and 
it should be admitted as a fact of our moral life and not ignored or denied. 
Again, what is ethically demanded of us in relation to one person will quite 
often clash with what is ethically demanded in relation to another person. 
Such dilemmas should also be acknowledged so that “remainders” could 
be dealt with, rather than taken to be solved or dissolved with the help 
of some decision procedure. The harm you do to one person can never 
be justified by the good you do to someone else, even when your choice 
was morally the best one possible under the circumstances. We should 
not expect moral philosophy to give us detailed instructions about how 
to solve all problematic situations. What it can do is to offer reminders of 
morally crucial factors that we are likely to overlook and that we may even 
systematically overlook in the name of some more narrowly conceived sys- 
tem of morality. 


The ethical demand is said to be radical. Logstrup also calls it uncondi- 
tional, infinite, absolute, eternal, universal, and metaphysical. We cannot 
decide for ourselves where and when and in relation to whom it is relevant. 
It is in force at all times, everywhere, and in relation to everyone although 
arising out of the concrete circumstances of the particular situation in all 
their specificity. It is a categorical, not a hypothetical imperative. It has 
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permanently figured in the background of the long historical development 
of social and moral norms, but because of its silence the ethical demand 
avoids being bound to any culture in particular, the way articulated norms 
are tied to the culture in which they are articulated even when they can be 
said to transcend that culture. Jesus of Nazareth gave voice to the ethical 
demand in the culture in which he was living, but Logstrup’s point is that 
this articulation should refer us to a normative order that is prior to all cul- 
tural articulation. “Once the demand has been heard, we cannot imagine 
a person by whom it is not then understood as a demand that ought to be 
heard now as well as in the past” (EF p. 119/ED p. 103). The Good Samaritan 
acted in accordance with the demand without it having been articulated by 
anyone. The normative order he was sensitive to is to be discovered rather 
than established. It is, however, always and necessarily in interplay with all 
kinds of culturally established norms for social life. Without such norms 
the radical demand would be as good as empty, but without the radical 
demand such norms would be blind and ultimately without direction. 

In spite of its silence, one could say that the radical and timeless ethical 
demand provides a form of negative pressure on the historically articulated 
norms and thereby gives a sense of direction to their development. Løg- 
strup takes an example from the history of corporal punishment (KH pp. 
96-97/KHE pp. 88-89). For centuries parents have beaten their children as 
punishment when they thought that they had misbehaved, often sincerely 
believing that they were doing this for their children’s own good. In a patri- 
archal society this was the norm. Parents would be liable for blame or even 
punishment themselves if they did not chastise their children, and perhaps 
the beatings were, indeed, preparing the children for the type of life they 
had to live in such a society and therefore were in some sense actually for 
their good. But after the advent (for whatever reason) of a more democratic 
and less hierarchical society, and in the light of results from psychological 
and psychiatric science, it is no longer possible to believe that it is ever best 
for a child to be beaten. Parents who came to know this could then bet- 
ter defend not beating their children, developing other ways of correcting 
them when necessary, and gradually the social norms have changed to the 
point where it has now become illegal and punishable in a number of soci- 
eties to beat children, even your own. In former times the old norms were 
not obviously in discrepancy with the ethical demand, but under the new 
conditions and in the light of better knowledge it has become just obvious 
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that they are, and they are thereby put under implicit pressure. We cannot, 
however, claim that we now finally live according to the ethical demand in 
this area. Our present social norms are valid for us, and we ought to live 
by them, but there is no guarantee that it shall not once again become 
obvious that what we now believe is best for our children is actually not 
so or no longer so, and then we and our norms will be under the implicit 
pressure from the silent and radical ethical demand. Similar considera- 
tions could perhaps apply in relation to forms of punishment generally, to 
slavery, and to sexism. All the time it has implicitly been right to do what 
is best for the other, but the context and the level of knowledge has been 
changing in such a way that what could at one time be defended as being in 
the real interest of the other can no longer be thus defended. 


The ethical demand is said to be one sided. It requires you to be there 
for the other and to live up to your responsibility, and it is not for you to 
demand or expect anything in return. “All ideas of reciprocity and com- 
parison are excluded” (EF p. 180/ED p. 157). For Logstrup, any attempt to 
show that it is actually best for me that I do what is best for the other would 
be morally misguided. Moral philosophy does indeed rest on a mistake 
insofar as it relies on justifying our concern for others by showing that it is 
conducive to our own advantage however broadly conceived." Of course, 
we have a natural concern for our own good, but it is an equally natural 
human possibility to find ourselves, at least momentarily, overwhelmed by 
a self-forgetting concern for another person. Having such a self-forgetting 
concern for another is among the most satisfactory and fulfilling experi- 
ences we can have. This does not, however, show that such experiences and 
their ensuing actions are selfish after all, and thus contrary to the ethical 
demand. Løgstrup is quite clear that the ethical demand does not condemn 
our own happiness; it just condemns our selfishness when it is at the cost 
of someone else. What is ethically demanded is love, not self-sacrifice or 
self-effacement (EF pp. 156-58/ED pp. 136-38). 

The one-sidedness of the demand is a direct consequence of its being 
a silent and unconditional third-personal appeal to the irreducibly first- 
personal responsibility of the agent. In this it is actually like the origi- 
nal Kantian formulations of the categorical imperative. But again, if the 
only demands we are under were one-sided demands, our life would be 
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unbearable. We obviously need demands that are reciprocal, second- 
personal, first-person-plural, and mutually endorsed. For all kinds of prac- 
tical and existential purposes we need actual agreement about rules to live 
by, rules that we have a right to hold each other responsible to. This is 
what many Neo-Kantians realize when they replace the original Kantian 
formulations with dialogical formulations that make the moral commu- 
nity the final arbiter in moral questions. Logstrup’s point is, however, that 
agreement about norms, even universal agreement under ideal conditions, 
is not the only moral reference point. It is always an open question in each 
given situation whether acting in accordance with a norm we have agreed 
on is in fact best for this other person in this situation. The ethical demand 
is not something that it is up to us to agree or disagree about, and the result 
of living according to our agreements may stand condemned by the ethical 
demand, however carefully they have been framed. If all the demands we 
are under were reciprocal, morality would for Løgstrup be something like 
“a frictionless spinning in the void" Not everything, but something in 
moral life must be given prior to our institutions. 


The ethical demand is said to be unfulfillable. At a few places in ED the 
Danish word for this is even (mis)translated as impossible (e.g., EF p. 15/ 
ED p. 7, EF p. 161/ED p. 141, and EF p. 183/ED p. 160), but unfulfillability 
cannot and does not mean that it is utterly and totally impossible to live 
according to the demand. Løgstrup is quite clear that this would make the 
demand meaningless. For him “ought” implies “can” (EF p. 188/ED p. 165). 
A demand can, however, be said to be unfulfillable without it being implied 
that it is totally impossible to live by. Moral perfection is generally unat- 
tainable; a utopian dimension belongs to the essence of morality and is 
easily admitted. We can regard it as a demand to strive for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number without being under the illusion that 
we shall ever achieve it. Kant is quite explicit that we cannot point to any 
action and be certain that it fulfills the categorical imperative and is per- 
formed in the right respect for the law. When Løgstrup is calling the ethical 
demand unfulfillable, he does not, however, mean that it represents a goal 
that it is impossible to reach but which we should nevertheless strive to 
realize to the highest possible degree. What he means by “unfulfillable” 
is no more and no less than that we cannot consciously aim to fulfill the 
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demand without thereby failing. We cannot try to be unselfish without 
an element of selfishness sneaking in. We cannot will ourselves to love 
without thereby perverting our love. The moment the demand arises as 
a demand, it is too late to act in accordance with it. The demand is unful- 
fillable not because it is beyond our power but because we generally tend 
to get in our own way. “In moral life the enemy is the fat relentless ego,’ as 
Iris Murdoch puts it in The Sovereignty of Good,” and Løgstrup would be 
in deep agreement. At the same time, in a way nothing is easier or more 
natural than being unselfishly absorbed in what is best for another. Natural 
love and straightforward kindness or friendliness are quite effortless. Our 
problem is to stop complicating things for ourselves with the wrong kind 
of self-centered attitude. “That the demand can be fulfilled is, moreover, 
the most obvious thing in the world because the fact out of which it arises 
is the blessing of our existence, namely that we do not live alone but in 
company with one another. To disregard the demand would therefore be to 
disregard this blessing. . . . It is lifes unspoken claim that the demand can 
be fulfilled” (EF pp. 188-89/ED pp. 165-66). The contradiction between 
this claim and our actual inability to fulfill the demand when aiming to do 
so is resolved if we admit this inability and assume the responsibility for 
our own selfishness without moral excuses.” 

If Ego immediately and spontaneously sets about to do what is best for 
Alter, she will thereby have acted in accordance with the ethical demand. 
This may in fact have to involve hard and prolonged thinking about what 
exactly to do in order to help him in a situation that may be highly com- 
plicated. Spontaneity does not exclude imaginative reasoning, but if Ego 
engages in reflection on her own moral standing or on general moral 
questions, she will have been somehow sidetracked. She will have had one 
thought too many. Again, this is definitely much better than unthinking 
evil and callousness, but according to Løgstrup the need for explicit refer- 
ence to moral rules and ideals is the wrong kind of reason for the serious 
decisions in our moral life.” 

Doing what is best for the other may be a small thing, but it may also 
go far beyond what anyone would have a right to demand of us. For some- 
one who does this, it would, however, appear to be the most ordinary or the 
only possible thing to do under the circumstances. The truly supereroga- 
tory, the truly saintly or heroic, has a form of simple demandedness to it 
on which no system of morality can be built, but without which systems 
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of morality risk degenerating into quasi-economic accountancy or quasi- 
legal judicature. Logstrup’s point is that our lives are lived in the light of 
many fulfillable aspirations and duties, but at the same time in the light 
of the quite straightforward possibility of responsibility beyond duty and 
goodness beyond virtue.” 


Complementarity in Moral Philosophy 


I have tried to show how the silent, radical, one-sided, and unfulfillable 
ethical demand represents a crucially important moral normativity that 
is incommensurable yet also in necessary coexistence with other forms 
of normativity, be they silent or explicit, radical or conditional, one sided 
or reciprocal, unfulfillable or fulfillable. I find it illuminating to use the 
term “complementarity” to characterize this relation between the ethical 
demand and all other moral demands though this is not a term Logstrup 
himself uses. This term obviously has a prominent place in the thought of 
Niels Bohr. In October 1954, while Logstrup was finishing work on The 
Ethical Demand, Bohr gave a lecture at Columbia University in New York 
entitled “Unity of Knowledge.” In the lecture he described the development 
of physics in the first half of the twentieth century, emphasizing how the 
results of a series of experiments with nuclear phenomena seemed to be 
inherently paradoxical if interpreted with the otherwise enormously suc- 
cessful concepts developed by classical physics. A central example was the 
discovery of the universal quantum of action by Max Planck: 


This discovery revealed in atomic processes a feature of wholeness 
quite foreign to the mechanical conception of nature, and made it 
evident that the classical physical theories are idealisations valid only 
in the description of phenomena in the analysis of which all actions 
are sufficiently large to permit the neglect of the quantum. While this 
condition is amply fulfilled in phenomena on the ordinary scale, we 
meet in atomic phenomena regularities of quite a new kind, defying 
deterministic pictorial description." 


There must therefore be a certain form of duality in our description of 
physical nature: 
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A most conspicuous characteristic of atomic physics is the novel rela- 
tionship between phenomena observed under experimental condi- 
tions demanding different elementary concepts for their description. 
Indeed, however contrasting such experiences might appear when 
attempting to picture a course of atomic processes on classical lines, 
they have to be considered as complementary in the sense that they 
represent equally essential knowledge about atomic systems and 
together exhaust this knowledge.” 


In the lecture Bohr went outside the confines of his own speciality, trying 
to explain and justify his considerations of complementarity in physics by 
emphasizing that such considerations are similarly necessary in biology 
and psychology. In ordinary life, too, we cannot avoid situations where two 
sets of conceptions are incommensurable yet equally necessary. He gives 
an example from moral life: 


Surely, every stable human society demands fair play specified in 
judicial rules, but at the same time, life without attachment to family 
and friends would obviously be deprived of some of its most precious 
values. Still, though the closest possible combination of justice and 
charity presents a common goal in all cultures, it must be recognized 
that any occasion which calls for the strict application of law has no 
room for the display of charity and that, conversely, benevolence and 
compassion may conflict with all ideas of justice. This point, in many 
religions mythically illustrated by the fight between deities personify- 
ing such ideals, is stressed in old Oriental philosophy in the admoni- 
tion never to forget as we search for harmony in human life that on the 
scene of existence we are ourselves actors as well as spectators." 


In a way he could be said to appeal here to Logstrup’s point as I have 
interpreted it. The ethical demand is a demand for benevolence and com- 
passion which may conflict with all ideas of justice, and no spectator or 
self-spectator can speak to the actor on behalf of the ethical demand. 
More interesting than to notice these direct and perhaps superficial 
parallels is to see the difference between the ethical demand and other 
moral demands in the light of Bohr’s reflections on what makes comple- 
mentary descriptions in physics necessary. The reason is that the essential 
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unity and wholeness of a proper quantum phenomenon is such “that any 
attempt at its well-defined subdivision would require a change in the 
experimental arrangement incompatible with the appearance of the phe- 
nomenon itself?” Questions of more-or-less have no place on the quan- 
tum level, where the questions are questions of either-or. It seems to me 
that Løgstrup’s account of the ethical demand is one long reflection on 
the essential unity and wholeness of the responsibility that Ego has for her 
response to Alter. This responsibility cannot be subdivided or made com- 
parable with wider responsibilities. It is the quite particular responsibility 
she has for Alter here and now, a responsibility that cannot be subsumed 
under the responsibility she at the same time has to all human beings, all 
free and rational persons, all citizens, or all members of a certain group. 
It involves a question of either-or that does not fit together with any com- 
parative questions of more-or-less. What Løgstrup calls “the fandamental 
phenomenon of moral life; namely that one person opens up to another 
in the hope of a response, gives immediate rise to one elementary unit 
of moral responsibility: “Either we take care of the other person's life or 
we ruin it.... There is no third alternative” (EF p. 29n/ED p. 18n). This 
could perhaps, and admittedly in a somewhat strained way, be called the 
universal quantum of moral responsibility. There is a microsocial respon- 
sibility that has no common denominator with any of our macrosocial 
responsibilities. 

This comparison with Bohr also allows me to emphasize their com- 
mon respect for experience. A central theme in Bohr’s lecture is that sci- 
ence is more than the application of well-established theories within new 
areas of research. We always try to understand the new in terms of our best 
current theories, but faced with certain facts, we must make our theories fit 
reality and not insist on making reality fit our theories. This is the only sci- 
entific attitude. Similarly, for Logstrup ethics is more than the application 
of well-established principles to the ever new situations we find ourselves 
in and which contain their own normativity. 

It is crucial for Bohr to avoid mystifying, subjectivist, or relativist con- 
clusions being drawn from the fact that classical deterministic theories are 
inapplicable to quantum phenomena. It is the very demand for objectivity 
that forces us to stop using deterministic descriptions where the condi- 
tions for their application are not fulfilled. Logstrup is similarly trying to 
avoid religious mystifications of the ethical demand proclaimed by Jesus of 
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Nazareth, though it cannot be accounted for in terms of other, more famil- 
iar and well-understood forms of normativity. The account of its validity 
does not presuppose reference to divine revelation or nonnatural proper- 
ties. “The authority of morality is the authority of truth, that is of reality,’ 
says Iris Murdoch.” And this goes for the ethical demand, too, according 
to Løgstrup. It arises from a microsocial fact that differs from the macro- 
social facts out of which other moral demands arise, but it is one and the 
same world that contains both forms of fact and both of the resulting forms 
of normativity, it is the same intellectual and emotional capacities that are 
involved in understanding or misunderstanding them, and it is the same 
language that we use to talk about them or to avoid talking about them. 
Science can affirm the human interdependence that gives rise to the ethical 
demand (EF pp. 197-98/ED pp. 173-74). And science should not deny our 
human responsibility, though scientistic philosophers and philosophizing 
scientists have often done so. Both Bohr and Løgstrup refuse to accept the 
reductionism that traditionally has been associated with mechanical sci- 
ence without thereby leaving experience and the factual behind. The phe- 
nomena which are outside the scope of deterministic descriptions are not 
thereby to be deemed mysterious or queer. They are manifestations of pos- 
sibilities in human life that our thinking has to take somehow into account. 

Both in physics and in ethics there is in a way something intellectu- 
ally unsatisfactory about resting content with the thought that there is no 
unifying description of different phenomena. Ifa unifying description was 
possible that would be an intellectual triumph. As I understand Bohr and 
Logstrup they are, however, both warning us against premature and mis- 
leading intellectual unifications in our understanding of nature and human 
life. None of them is in doubt about the actual unity of nature and human 
life within it, but it is a unity that is presupposed in our attempts to account 
for it and not a unity that depends on our ability to give a unified descrip- 
tion as if from nowhere or side-ways on. 


The Ethical Demand and Neo-Kantian Moral Philosophy 
We can see the importance and relevance of Logstrup’s point by discussing 


how it relates to the accounts of moral obligation given by Jürgen Haber- 
mas and Stephen Darwall. 
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In a lecture given at Berkeley in 1988 entitled “On the Pragmatic, the 
Ethical and the Moral Employment of Practical Reason” and included in 
his Justification and Application: Remarks on Discourse Ethics, Habermas 
characterizes his own Neo-Kantian discourse ethics by placing it in rela- 
tion to three sources that continue to supply inspiration for contemporary 
practical philosophy: Aristotelian ethics, utilitarianism, and Kantian moral 
theory. As he sees it, the meaning of the normative “ought” or “should” 
“remains indeterminate as long as the relevant problem and the aspect 
under which it is addressed have not been more clearly specified. . . . Dif- 
ferent tasks are required of practical reason under the normative aspects of 
the purposive, the good and the just?” 

Pragmatic normativity relates your action to whatever preference or 
end you take for granted; it is a matter of what is most advantageous for 
you on this occasion when you have taken potential conflicts with others 
into consideration. Ethical normativity relates your actions to an end you 
cannot help taking for granted, namely, that your life in your community 
should go well; it is a matter of living up to ideals of self-respect and of 
earning the respect of others—your eudaimonia in your polis. Moral nor- 
mativity, on the other hand, relates your action to the impersonal standards 
of universal justice; it is a matter of living up to a law that could be gener- 
ally accepted. This division between pragmatic, ethical, and moral aspects 
of normativity corresponds roughly to the Kantian division between prob- 
lematic, assertoric, and categorical imperatives. The pragmatic and the 
ethical forms of normativity are both hypothetical imperatives and both 
egocentric; the moral normativity is categorical and impersonal. Logstrup’s 
point is that yet another, different task is required of practical reason under 
the normative aspect of the charitable and benevolent, and that the ethical 
demand relates your action to an end that you ought to take for granted 
though you are quite likely to overlook it, namely that the life of the per- 
son who depends on you go well. The ethical demand represents a form 
of normativity unnoticed by Habermas which is neither hypothetical nor 
egocentric but categorical and universally altro-centric without being 
impersonal and abstract. 

In his own Neo-Kantian understanding of moral normativity Haber- 
mas goes beyond Kant in taking the crucial question to be not whether 
I can will that the principle of my action become a universal law, but 
whether after having actually taken part in an open, free and well-informed 
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discussion of the matter everyone involved can will that the principle of my 
action should become a universal law. On his reading there is a residual 
egocentricity in the Kantian formulation of the categorical imperative, an 
egocentricity which for Habermas is foreign to the universal form of moral 
normativity. On his conception the moral point of view “throws a sharp, 
but narrow, spotlight that picks out from the mass of evaluative questions 
practical conflicts that can be resolved by the appeal to a generalizable 
interest.”” It is generality and the procedural demands on how to achieve 
it that provide the nonarbitrary universal standards of moral normativity. 
Logstrup’s point is that the ethical demand throws a sharp, but narrow, 
spotlight that picks out from the mass of evaluative questions those which 
can be resolved by simply taking care of another. It is the eudaimonia of 
the other and your own unselfishness that provide the nonarbitrary and 
universal standards of the normativity of the ethical demand. 

Although Habermas situates his own position squarely within the 
Kantian tradition, he finds that all the three forms of normativity that he 
considers are obviously relevant in every human life, and that it presents 
a problem for moral philosophy in general that the Aristotelian, the utili- 
tarian, and the Kantian traditions have each attempted to monopolize 
the field by accounting for all of normativity exclusively in terms of their 
own favored vocabulary. For him they represent “three different though 
complementary interpretations of practical reason?” It is thus important 
for him to stress that his own discourse ethics “neither has to neglect 
the calculation of consequences of actions rightly emphasized by utili- 
tarianism nor exclude from the sphere of discursive problematization 
the questions of the good life accorded prominence by classical ethics”? 
There is a unity to moral life irrespective of our ability to capture it intel- 
lectually. Here Logstrup’s point is that neither discourse ethics nor any 
other attempt to account for moral life has to neglect the concern for 
neighborly love rightly emphasized and accorded prominence for cen- 
turies by the Christian religion and having a clear claim to validity quite 
independent of that faith. 


Stephen Darwall, like Habermas, goes beyond Kant by insisting that being 
under moral obligation “is not simply a matter of standing under categori- 
cal oughts, but as well, of being obligated to (answerable to) someone for 
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complying with these oughts.’* Throughout The Second-Person Standpoint 
he marks a distinction between “there being normative reasons of what- 
ever weight or priority for us to do something—its being what we ought to 
or must do—and anyone’s having any authority to claim or demand that we 
do it?” He claims “that to understand moral obligation as related to moral 
responsibility in the way we normally do, we have to see it as involving 
demands that are ‘in force’ from the moral point of view, that is from the 
(first-person plural) perspective of the moral community.” In a way Løg- 
strup marks the same distinction in seeing the ethical demand as a cate- 
gorical ought that we simply stand under and that is clearly distinguished 
from the demands which members of a moral community have authority 
to make on each other. But whereas Darwall emphasizes the importance of 
the “normal” moral perspective from which it takes a moral demander with 
a right to demand for a moral demand to be in force as a moral demand, 
Logstrup emphasizes the importance of the easily overlooked fact that life 
itself is such that behind all explicit moral demands there is a silent moral 
demand in need of no moral demander. 

Both Logstrup and Darwall are quite clear that there are other morally 
relevant perspectives than the perspective that they personally find special 
philosophical reason to highlight, Logstrup by recognizing the necessity of 
the social and moral norms, and Darwall by recognizing that the mutual 
demands of respect and accountability in force within a moral community 
are not the only demands our conduct can be morally judged by: “I believe 
that the role of second-personal attitudes and the second-person stance 
in mediating (mutual) accountability in Kantian and contractualist ethi- 
cal conceptions marks a deep difference with the ethical views (frequently 
ethics of virtue) of thinkers like Plato, Aristotle, Hume, and Nietzsche (to 
give four prominent, but quite different examples), for whom evaluation 
of conduct and character does not take a fundamentally second-personal 
form?” Løgstrup is thus not alone (and in quite respectable company) 
when he insists that something of great moral importance goes missing 
from the second-person stance. And at various places Darwall seems to 
agree when he distinguishes reasons of respect and reasons of care: 


In respecting someone's dignity, we respect and value him. But respect 
is not the only way of valuing someone in himself or for his own sake. 
Caring or benevolent concern is another. It is important to be clear 
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about the differences between respect and care, since these ground 
importantly different moral philosophical ideas.” 


Reasons of care ... are third-personal, welfare regarding, and agent- 
neutral. From the perspective of sympathetic concern, the cared-for’s 
own values are regulative only to the extent they are represented in his 
welfare. If for example, the person for whom one cares is sufficiently 
depressed, he may not value his own welfare or what would further it 
very much at all. In feeling sympathetic concern for him, one is regu- 
lated not by what he values or prefers (as in respect), but by what (one 
believes) would really benefit him. . . . Finally, respect of one’s dignity 
is something anyone can demand; but this is not so with sympathetic 
concern for oneself and one’s welfare.*° 


This in many ways corresponds to what Logstrup claims regarding the 
relation between the silent ethical demand and the explicit demand of the 
other which may be or entail a demand for the respect of one’s dignity 
which anyone can demand in a civilized society. But whereas Darwall finds 
it “hard to see how to avoid presupposing the supremacy of reasons of equal 
dignity, it is crucial for Løgstrup that “mutual respect for one another’s 
autonomy and independence” is not “the major ethical consideration” (EF 
p. 33/ED p. 23) the way it has been in many versions of Kantianism, where 
“respect for the other person’s independence was used to legitimate one’s 
own self-realization, and this inevitably resulted in a kind of adulation of 
personality” (ibid.). 

It would therefore not be right to present the difference between Log- 
strup and Darwall as a mere difference of emphasis on the background 
of a shared acknowledgment of a complementarity between reasons of 
respect and reasons of care. For Løgstrup the ethical demand is not that 
reasons of care should trump reasons of respect, but that we shall do what 
is best for the other for the sake of the other, and this could never be 
to care without respect, or to respect without care. In human life we are 
fundamentally dependent upon each other and therefore have power over 
each other: “Out of this dependence and direct power arises the demand 
that we take care of that in the other persons life which is dependent upon 
us and which we have in our power. However, this same demand forbids 
that we attempt, even for his own sake, to rob him of his independence” 
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(EF p. 39/ED p. 28; emphasis added). If Ego does other than what Alter 
has asked of her, this can, indeed, show lack of respect, and Alter is likely 
to see it that way even when it doesn't, but if what Ego does is really for 
the best of Alter as Ego sympathetically and unselfishly sees it, and if Ego 
allows Alter freedom and independence in his response, Ego will in fact 
have shown Alter a deeper form of respect by not respecting his articu- 
lated values and preferences than if she had merely done what he asked of 
her. This is a deeper form of respect that Alter cannot demand, but which 
is nevertheless ethically demanded, and which Alter may (or may not) 
come to be grateful for. 

For Løgstrup there are thus reasons of respect for the dignity and 
independence of another person that are not to be understood as com- 
plementary to reasons of care but rather as included in and shown by the 
care which is demanded of us individually and prior to and irrespective of 
whether we enter the second-person standpoint. If reasons of respect are 
sharply separated from reasons of care, both respect and care are likely 
to be misunderstood. Underlying our mutual respect for the dignity and 
autonomy of each other there should be a deeper, one-sided respect and 
care for the dependent and vulnerable human being that we encounter 
even in the guise of someone claiming dignity and autonomy. Logstrup’s 
ethics is an ethics of responsibility rather than an ethics of care as opposed 
to an ethics of respect. 

Explicating presuppositions of the second-person standpoint is clearly 
useful in philosophical attempts to establish an idealized basis for the criti- 
cal evaluation of social and moral norms, but Logstrup’s point is a reminder 
that while doing so we are always already under a more fundamental moral 
obligation which may be philosophically elucidated but which systemati- 
cally resists being captured by any such explication. 
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Løgstrup, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
and Levinas 
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Løgstrup on Death, Guilt, 
and Existence in Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger 


George Pattison 


In his comparative study Kierkegaards und Heideggers Existenzanalyse und 
ihr Verhältnis zur Verkündigung (Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s Analysis 
of Existence and Its Relation to Proclamation; KH/KHE), based on lec- 
tures given at Berlins Freie Universität in January 1950, Løgstrup uses 
Kierkegaard to develop a critical response to the Heidegger of Sein und Zeit 
before going on to criticize Kierkegaard too and to point the reader towards 
his own understanding of the relationship between ethical demand and 
responsibility. Logstrup’s book not only clarifies his own relation to Kierke- 
gaard and Heidegger but also raises fundamental issues of human existen- 
tial self-understanding such as death, faith, and love. Some of the critical 
points Logstrup makes in Opgor med Kierkegaard (Controverting Kierke- 
gaard) show, I believe, that he misread Kierkegaard. I also find that Løgstrup 
failed to see how there might be more in Being and Time than a rather 
straightforward nihilism. I shall broadly follow Logstrup’s own declared 
method of offering an exegesis of his two authors that then leads in to a 
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critical discussion of their respective positions. However, as one might 
guess and as we shall see, the exegesis of two authors such as Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard will always be controvertible at every step, and it will, I think, 
be clear that considerable interpretation is already involved in what might 
appear as a simple presentation of primary texts. Almost inevitably, the 
process of bringing Heidegger and Kierkegaard together means that each 
is read to some degree in the mirror of the other—but while this approach 
has a certain justification in terms of the acknowledged role of Kierke- 
gaardian ideas in the genesis of Being and Time, it also runs the risk of see- 
ing Kierkegaard in Heidegger and Heidegger in Kierkegaard in ways that 
occlude rather than reveal their real commonalities and real differences. 

One particular point that is, surely, controversial is what Løgstrup 
asserts about the relationship between philosophy and theology in Kierke- 
gaard. Kierkegaard’s use of such categories as the infinite and the eternal in 
developing his basic analysis of existence is clearly religious. But, Logstrup 
says, these categories are not directly Christian as such. Therefore, “his 
understanding of existence is certainly religious but in a human or imma- 
nent way. What is at issue is solely ‘to develop the way towards the Infinite 
immanently In short, Kierkegaard is doing philosophy, not theology” (KH 
p. 35/KHE p. 31). This is even said to apply to what Kierkegaard has to say 
about the paradox since, according to Løgstrup, Kierkegaard’s definition of 
Christian truth as paradoxical and absurd is developed in such a way as to 
show that only such a definition does justice to the structures of existence 
that are revealed by a purely immanent analysis (KH pp. 108-9/KHE pp. 
97-99). Consequently, Løgstrup says, his concern with Kierkegaard is as 
a philosopher and not a theologian, and he takes no position on Kierke- 
gaard’s Christianity and the questions and problems associated with it (KH 
p. 35/KHE p. 31). As we shall see, Opgor med Kierkegaard will be directly 
concerned with such problems, and it is hard to avoid the impression that 
Logstrup’s criticisms not only of Kierkegaard but also of Heidegger have to 
do with his own theological commitments. 

According to Løgstrup, both Kierkegaard and Heidegger depict the 
modern human condition in terms of the tension between living as one 
of the crowd and living as an “authentic” individual. Typically, most peo- 
ple resolve this tension by opting out and living as one of the crowd. In 
Kierkegaardian terms, this is because they are entirely absorbed in their 
temporal and worldly interests (KH p. 9/KHE p. 9), relating absolutely to 
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the relative (KH p. 10/KHE p. 9), and their lives are dispersed in a manifold 
of thoughts and activities that keep them busy enough but which are pre- 
scribed for them by the others with whom they are constantly comparing 
themselves (KH p. H/KHE pp. 10-11). This not only generates a mood of 
anxiety (Bekiimmerung) (KH pp. 11-12/KHE p. 11); it also inhibits genuine 
self-knowledge and reinforces a tendency to construct our lives on the basis 
of what we imagine the motives or aims of others to be and, as a result, to 
base our own ethical action (e.g., love) on what may turn out to be mere 
imaginings (KH pp. 12-13/KHE p. 12). The outcome is a world that is deeply 
ambiguous and spiritless (KH p. 13/KHE pp. 12-13). When those who live 
like this speak of “the ethical,” they are likely to mean no more than social 
convention (i.e., Sittlichkeit), while the term “good” becomes restricted to 
individual, isolated acts and not to the person who acts (KH p. 14/KHE 
p. 13). Heidegger, for his part, offers an essentially similar picture. This time 
the crucial distinction is between authentic and inauthentic existence, the 
latter being seen in human beings’ typical lostness in “das Man” (KH p. 14/ 
KHE p. 14); in the “idle talk” (Gerede) that obscures genuine understanding 
in favor of mere curiosity (KH pp. 15-16/KHE pp. 15-16); and, as in Kierke- 
gaard, in individuals living by the standards of the crowd, culminating in 
a situation of ambiguity and a form of self-understanding that is merely a 
reflection of others’ opinions (KH pp. 16-17/KHE p. 16). This all happens 
because while human life is structured so that we are to care both for our- 
selves and for others (Sorge), our preoccupation with the things that make 
up our world leads us to forget about our responsibility for being who we 
really are and to focus on what is merely external (KH p. 17/KHE pp. 16-17). 

Thus far, Kierkegaard and Heidegger seem to be saying essentially the 
same thing. However, Logstrup now comes to an important difference. 
Kierkegaard’s thought reveals a “strong ethical passion” that is lacking in 
Heidegger (KH p. 18/KHE p. 17). This can be seen as deriving from Kierke- 
gaard’s reaction to speculative philosophy and its indifference to ques- 
tions of good and evil, an indifference that ultimately leads to the ethical 
being reduced to “what the age requires” (KH p. 18/KHE p. 17). In Hegel’s 
terminology, this is measured in terms of “world history.’ Today we are 
more likely to speak of “culture’—but mean essentially the same thing. 
In each case it is a matter of thinking in abstract and universal categories 
that conceal the particular and individual as the site of ethical responsi- 
bility.2 A second source of Kierkegaard’s ethical passion is his conviction 
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that Christianity only ever speaks to the individual qua individual, con- 
fronting him with the demand to choose between faith and offense (KH 
p. 20/KHE p. 19). In Christendom, however, this absolute demand has been 
restated in terms of temporality and worldliness, and it is this confusion 
that provokes Kierkegaard’s passionate response (KH p. 20/KHE p. 19). 
This is not at all the case for Heidegger, for whom the confusion of the 
individual and the crowd is rooted in the structure of care. And while we 
remember Løgstrup’s insistence that he is dealing with Kierkegaard solely 
as a philosopher and not as a theologian, Kierkegaardian philosophy is 
inseparable from a quality or kind of ethical passion that is entirely lacking 
in Heidegger. When Heidegger uses terms such as “idle talk,’ “curiosity; 
“ambiguity, and “falling,” these are not intended to imply any moral or 
ethical judgment. “They are purely matter-of-fact expressions applied in 
a purely philosophical analysis of human existence” (KH p. 21/KH p. 20).’ 

Having introduced his two interlocutors in these broad terms, Log- 
strup next proceeds to look further into their respective accounts of the 
internal relational structures of selfhood. Again, he commences with 
Kierkegaard, showing how the latter figures the self as involving two inter- 
related syntheses. The first is the synthesis of body and soul (KH p. 23/ 
KHE p. 21), which, in turn, depends on or is grounded in a second synthe- 
sis, namely, the synthesis of finitude and the infinite, which Løgstrup also 
speaks of as the synthesis of time and the eternal (KH p. 24/KHE p. 22). 
However, whereas the synthesis of body and soul may be understood as, 
in some sense, observable (i.e., as a psychological or metapsychological 
fact), the synthesis of finite/infinite and temporal/eternal can be known 
only as a demand, an exigency of human existence as such and therefore 
also as indicating an essentially ethical relationship (KH pp. 24-25/KHE 
pp. 22-23). 

In introducing the category of “the demand,’ Logstrup introduces what 
will prove to be a decisive element in his own thought. For now, however, 
we stay with his development and application of the category of demand 
to Kierkegaard. Kierkegaardian individuals, as Logstrup explains, are not 
just what they are by virtue of embodying the species-being of the animal 
Homo sapiens, but can be or become themselves only by responding to the 
demand that each must live as an ethical self. But such ethical becoming 
is possible only by virtue of the person concerned deciding whether to 
respond obediently or disobediently to the demand, a decision that has the 
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character of an inward act (KH p. 26/KHE p. 23). Obedient responsiveness 
thus gives effect to an ethical self-affirmation in which the self accepts the 
self-relation offered by its existential possibilities (KH p. 27/KHE p. 24). 
Such existential possibilities are of a very different kind from the possibili- 
ties given by the self’s genetic, familial, or social inheritance—that is, given 
from outside—since existential possibilities are those that arise solely from 
within the structure of having-to-become-the-self-that-one-is (KH p. 28/ 
KHE p. 25).* 

It follows from this analysis that the human self cannot simply consti- 
tute its own being by some kind of self-positing act. Citing Bultmann, Løg- 
strup suggests that human beings’ possibility for speaking of God and their 
experience of an infinite demand at the heart of their own self-relationship 
are interdependent (KH p. 29/KHE pp. 25-26). The “infinite” dimension of 
human existence is not an essential quality or attribute (such as the human 
beings upright posture or brain capacity), since it is actually the result 
of a certain lack: being called to relate to the infinite demand, we have 
to acknowledge that we are not infinite and that our infinitude is always 
already lost (KH pp. 29-30/KHE pp. 26-27). This leaves the human being 
in a strange position: on the one hand, the infinite and the eternal are inte- 
gral to human existence as such, while, on the other, they are experienced 
only under the rubric of loss (KH p. 30/KHE pp. 26-27). All of this is not 
only alien to the psychological or phenomenological approach of a Hegel 
but equally to the empiricism of a Russell (KH p. 31/KHE p. 28). 

However, Løgstrup’s analysis goes further, arguing that to be a self in 
the full sense of the term means becoming a particular self, that is, just 
this self that I myself am; but this also means tearing myself loose from 
the infinity of innocence and accepting my guilt, that is, that the very fact 
of existing involves an infinite debt, a givenness that I could never have 
given myself (KH p. 32/KHE pp. 28-29). This is the scenario developed 
in Kierkegaard’s account of anxiety (KH pp. 32-33/KHE p. 29), and an 
important consequence of it is that the human being exists as movement, 
becoming, striving, and passion, and these, in turn, are also essentially reli- 
gious categories (KH pp. 33-35/KHE pp. 29-31). Yet it is just in this regard 
that Logstrup insists that Kierkegaard’s approach to the religious is devel- 
oped in strictly immanent, human categories. 

In the case of Heidegger, Logstrup sees the German philosopher 
as also recognizing that the self is not a substance but that “existence is 
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movement” (KH p. 37/KHE pp. 32-33). But whereas Kierkegaard derives 
this insight from the relation to the infinite demand, Heidegger derives it 
from the analysis of Sorge and the self’s always being-in-advance of itself 
in caring for its existence in the world. As we have seen, we are always at 
risk of losing ourselves in the life of “das Man” and failing to discern our 
real possibilities (KH p. 38/KHE p. 34). Nevertheless, conscience continu- 
ally calls us back to the task of recognizing that truly to be who we are is 
up to each of us, as an individual, a demand we find extremely anxiety- 
generating (KH p. 39/KHE p. 34). Heidegger, like Kierkegaard, does not 
imagine that human beings are the foundation of their own existence, but, 
in his case, there is no infinite or eternal power to demand anything of us. 
The task of becoming who we are is a task to be undertaken in the face of— 
nothing at all: or, in other words, in the face of the sheer and simple fact 
that we were “born to die.” Existence is only “existence towards death’ — 
and nothing more (KH pp. 40-41/KHE p. 36). Anxiety is the exclusive 
mode in which—as opposed to some kind of intellectual cognition—we 
can “know” this possibility of the entire cessation of our existence in death. 
Facing up to and realizing that is what Heidegger calls one’s “ownmost pos- 
sibility,” a possibility which reveals the finitude of all our existential possi- 
bilities, breaks the spell of the illusions spread by “idle talk” and “das Man,’ 
and gives us freedom for death (KH p. 43/KHE p. 38). Both Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard address the question as to how we are to live authentically and 
not as one of the crowd, but whereas for Heidegger becoming and remain- 
ing authentic is possible solely on the basis of confronting and accepting 
our own individual mortality in a radical and unflinching way, Kierke- 
gaard makes the experience of the infinite demand absolutely central (KH 
pp. 44-45/KHE pp. 39-40). 

Considerable common ground is shared, therefore, by the German 
and the Dane. Neither sees authenticity in terms of external achievements 
or what we do or what results we get out of our action, and both insist on 
the dynamic character of existence, and both emphasize the ineluctable 
role of decision (KH pp. 45-48/KHE pp. 39-42). Both may also be said to 
have an essentially negative view of authenticity—in the case of Heidegger 
because of the “nothingness” revealed in anxiety, and in the case of Kierke- 
gaard because the infinity to which we are called by the infinite demand 
is an infinity we have always already lost. Yet the fact that Kierkegaard 
construes the negative relation at the heart of existence in terms of demand 
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means that, as opposed to Heidegger’s, his thought has a fundamentally 
ethical character. On the one side, we have care and death—on the other, 
the demand. Consequently, despite their apparent proximity, the content 
of their thought is essentially different (KH p. 48/KHE p. 43). 

All of this is, of course, formidably abstract. What does it all—any of 
it—mean in relation to actual human beings? How does it work out con- 
cretely? In the case of Heidegger, Logstrup says, not at all! For (Logstrup 
says) he is not a philosopher of Existenz (like Jaspers perhaps?) but an 
ontologist for whom the analysis of existence is only preliminary to a fun- 
damental ontological interpretation and is not a means of clarifying actual, 
existentiell issues (KH p. 51/KHE p. 46). Kierkegaard, however, does have 
an interest in the concrete situation of real-life individuals, and his analysis 
aims at feeding back into awakening and edifying living human beings. The 
Sickness unto Death shows how the self can become itself only by virtue 
of a double movement between finite and infinite, temporal and eternal, 
so that, optimally, it learns to relate to itself in its finitude—but infinitely. 
And, for Kierkegaard, we first name the infinite and the eternal properly 
when we name them as God, and to say that the individual exists by virtue 
of striving towards an infinite and eternal horizon that it does not possess 
within itself in the manner of an essential attribute is, for Kierkegaard, to 
say that the individual stands under the demand of God. 

The negativity of Kierkegaardian anthropology is therefore that the 
individual is nothing and can do nothing before God—and to be who we 
are by virtue of a relation to the demand of an infinitely and qualitatively 
different God is not at all the same as striving for an infinite ideal (KH 
p. 58/KHE p. 52). Such a God-relationship is, for Kierkegaard, fulfilled 
in acts of worship and in dying to immediacy (i.e., dying to the world) 
through renunciation and suffering. In short, Kierkegaardian religiousness 
demands the annihilation of the self before God, and, despite his prin- 
cipled commitment to the concrete, the outcome is that such a religious 
requirement involves an “infinite abstraction from everything external” 
(Kierkegaard quoted by Logstrup in KH p. 60/KHE p. 54). Yet—as Asses- 
sor Vilhelm, Kierkegaard’s own fictional ethicist, also realized—if one does 
not love and honor the concrete life one is to renounce, a total submission 
to such an infinitely abstract demand must end in pride and inhuman- 
ity (KH p. 60/KHE p. 54). Kierkegaard’s Johannes Climacus also seems to 
have intuited this, as in his criticism of the idealization of the cloister (KH 
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p. 61/KHE pp. 55-56). However, Climacus’s own tactic of substituting a trip 
to the Deer Park for life in the cloister also seems to fail, since it locks the 
individual into an endless cycle of self-analysis (KH pp. 62-64/KHE pp. 
56-58). The problem, Løgstrup says, is not just the fact of human fallibility 
but is also logical, namely, Kierkegaard’s conception of the infinite demand 
as having no specific content; that is, it is essentially empty.° 

Is such an idea of an infinite demand sustainable? Kierkegaard himself 
says repeatedly that it is not easy, but Logstrup retorts that on Kierkegaard- 
ian premises it is downright impossible! The abyss between the abstractness 
of the absolute demand and the reality of concrete existence can only result 
in lives of wretchedness and powerlessness for those who try to understand 
themselves in these terms. The Kierkegaardian infinite demand is exclu- 
sively religious and has no relation to the kinds of concrete demands with 
which ethics or law have to concern themselves. Such concrete or finite 
demands involve relationships between two persons, and in this context 
guilt means having wronged the concrete other—whereas Kierkegaard- 
ian religious guilt is experienced solely on the basis of abstracting from 
concrete existence and therefore cannot involve any specific obligation 
towards the other (KH p. 83/KHE p. 75). Or, to put it otherwise, Kierke- 
gaardian guilt is not the potentiation of responsibility but the potentiation 
of our consciousness of responsibility and our consciousness of guilt (KH 
p. 82/KHE p. 74). In wronging the other, I am—on these terms—primarily 
wronging only God, and the other and what he has suffered at my hands 
fall out of view. 

These criticisms of Kierkegaard recur—if anything even more 
strongly—in Logstrup’s 1968 study Opgør med Kierkegaard. Here, it is quite 
explicitly Kierkegaard’s view of Christianity that is at issue. The negative 
and abstract nature of the Kierkegaardian position that Løgstrup identifies 
in the Kierkegaard/Heidegger book is now shown as manifest in, for exam- 
ple, Kierkegaard’s way of dispensing with the historical Jesus. Jesus’ words 
and deeds are irrelevant to the faith founded solely on the claim that this 
man (about whom we know practically nothing) is God. The same nega- 
tive and abstract characteristics appear in the later Kierkegaard’s account 
of suffering and martyrdom. Kierkegaard’s idea of “dying to” the world is 
presented as the result of a peculiar logic: faced with the problem of sin, 
human beings are to deal with it by removing its occasion, namely, life 
in the world.® But this has the result that it is the world and not sin that 
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becomes the problem (OK pp. 52-57). Similarly, whereas Løgstrup himself 
criticizes the absolutization of autonomy in some currents of modern 
life, Kierkegaard turns against any kind of autonomy at all. And whereas 
Løgstrup sees Christian suffering as meaning the Christian way of dealing 
with the sufferings to which all flesh is heir (sickness, aging, mortality, 
etc.), he castigates Kierkegaard for proposing a specifically Christian kind 
of suffering, namely, the suffering of the martyr—but this, Løgstrup says, is 
not essentially different from the purely human suffering of those who find 
themselves having to oppose tyrannical regimes (OK pp. 58-59). Simi- 
larly, Kierkegaard’s account of love means helping one’s neighbors to love 
God rather than actually engaging with transforming the concrete circum- 
stances of their lives (OK p. 54). In all these cases, the problem is essentially 
the same: that Kierkegaard abstracts from the concrete content of life and 
privileges the demand above the life that has been given us and that the 
demand is to serve. It is acknowledged that all of this may have been appro- 
priate for Kierkegaard himself, whose exceptional fate placed him outside 
the categories of conventional bourgeois life, but it is not translatable 
into the lives of those who live within the horizons of common everyday 
humanity. Kierkegaard’s logic is parallel to that of Jaspers, when the latter 
defends the threat to use nuclear weapons even if such use would make the 
planet uninhabitable for human beings. This is because the moral demand 
of defending freedom is intrinsically of more value than life itself. But, for 
Logstrup, this is clearly a perverse way of thinking (OK pp. 49-52). Kierke- 
gaard’s cult of martyrdom might not have the same catastrophic outcome 
as nuclear war, but the implication is that it is morally equivalent! 
Returning to the 1950 text we find Logstrup asking whether the defi- 
ciencies of Kierkegaard’s idea of the infinite demand mean that we must 
simply give it up or whether it might be possible to understand the demand 
in some other way (KH p. 84/KHE p. 77). In fact, Logstrup says, we every 
day experience demands that are shaped by the norms and criteria of our 
common life together (KH p. 85/KHE p. 77) (as when someone asks us for 
help or offers friendship, perhaps). At the same time, and beyond or before 
these social demands, we stand under a demand that is made on us simply 
by virtue of the existence of the other (KH pp. 85-86/KHE pp. 77-78). I 
may learn as a child to offer my seat on a bus to women, the elderly, and the 
incapacitated or to give a certain percentage of my income to charity, and 
I may continue to live by these rules, but if I am really to mature ethically, 
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I must also realize that the reason why I am committed to these or similar 
ethical practices (or, it may be, committed to revising them) is that I am 
even more fundamentally committed to living in the service of others. And 
this demand—to live in the service of others—can be heard only in con- 
crete responsibility for the other (KH p. 86/KHE pp. 78-79). 

A further aspect of this situation is that whereas the juridical situ- 
ation sees responsibility in terms of a relationship between two parties 
and whereas Kierkegaardian religiosity replaces this twofold human rela- 
tionship with the twofold human-God relationship, real responsibility is 
in fact threefold: that I am responsible for another, to a third (KH p. 87/ 
KHE pp. 79-80). This may (inauthentically) be understood in terms of the 
responsibility that I have for my neighbor being grounded in the laws or 
conventions of my society—but this would be to replace a human relation- 
ship with an objective relationship and to measure human life by objective 
and inhuman criteria (KH pp. 87-88/KHE p. 80). However, Løgstrup now 
shows himself to be Kierkegaardian and Heideggerian enough to reject 
such a move. Neither the individual nor the collective other can impose the 
absolute demand on me since this is a demand that I can only ever make 
on myself—and if I do not, then I cease to be an individual (KH pp. 88-89/ 
KHE pp. 80-81). The insight on which I base a genuinely responsible 
action is and can only be mine and not anybody else’s—a view for which 
Logstrup finds support in Kierkegaard’s Works of Love (KH p. 89/KHE 
p. 81). The demand of absolute responsibility and ethical individuation are 
mutually defining (KH p. 90/KHE p. 82). Thus understood, the demand 
is universal, like the Kantian good will—but unlike the Kantian good will, 
it has a quite concrete content. Similarly, it is infinite, like the Kierke- 
gaardian religious demand—but unlike the Kierkegaardian demand, it is 
not limited to the abstraction of the religious relationship (KH p. 91/KHE 
p. 83). Whereas Kierkegaard and Heidegger could totalize the individu- 
al’s guilt-consciousness only by abstracting from the concrete content of 
guilt (e.g., shamelessly mistreating my fiancée or supporting a criminal and 
murderous government), the understanding of guilt and obligation that 
necessarily accompanies Legstrup’s version of the absolute demand is total, 
and it is total with specific regard to the radicalization of its content: I am 
totally responsible for having done this and not done that. Again, Løgstrup 
is existentialist enough to insist that while human beings are born into 
a definite order of things that brings with it a certain responsibility, the 
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absolute and infinite demand is not founded in this order but has “a purely 
personal character” (KH p. 98/KHE p. 89) and involves acts of judgment of 
a purely personal nature (KH p. 100/KHE p. 91). Therefore (and once more 
in agreement with Kierkegaard), it can never be a fact to be observed or 
fulfilled to the point of identification with any observable action or series 
of actions (KH p. 101/KHE p. 91). If it is unlike the Kierkegaardian demand 
in demanding attention to the real content of the neighbor's need, it is nev- 
ertheless like the Kierkegaardian demand in being essentially character- 
ized by inwardness (KH p. 103/KHE p. 93). 

This brings Løgstrup to a final two chapters in which he discusses 
“philosophy and proclamation” and “thinking and existence” (the latter a 
very short—three-page—chapter). The question at issue here is essentially 
whether Christian proclamation can affirm the shared intention of both 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger to deliver the individual from absorption in 
the crowd so as to really live as an authentic individual, true to the dynamic 
character of existence as “becoming” and possibility. In agreement with his 
two interlocutors, Logstrup insists that the radical and absolute demand 
can never be identified with any immediate realization. There is always “a 
break, a hiatus,” between the absolute demand and the action in which it is 
effectively accepted. Equally—and at least in agreement with Assessor Vil- 
helm—such action must nevertheless renounce mystical abstraction from 
the world and “get involved.” The individual always remains individu- 
ally responsible and must live with the insecurity consequent upon that 
responsibility. In short, as he puts it, “thinking is subordinate to existence” 
(KH p. 113/KHE p. 103). Crucially, however, this does not mean simply sub- 
ordinating thinking to one’s own individual, subjective existence (as Løg- 
strup thinks is the case with Kierkegaard) but the twofold subordination of 
thought to one’s own and to the other’s existence (KH p. 115/KHE p. 104). 
In fact, even when (as in Heidegger) death is made the ultimate criterion of 
existence, it ought to be possible to draw a similar conclusion, namely, that 
precisely because the necessity of having-to-die is a necessity shared by all 
human beings, I am compelled to acknowledge that the other’s relation to 
her own death is just as demanding for her as mine is for me (KH p. 115/ 
KHE p. 104). 

In this discussion, then, Løgstrup takes the analyses he has found in 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger but develops them in a way that goes beyond 
what he sees as their respective limitations: in the case of Kierkegaard the 
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privileging of an abstract idea of God, in the case of Heidegger the privi- 
leging of a nihilistic conception of death, and, in both cases, the severing of 
the task of becoming an authentic individual from that of living a respon- 
sible life with, towards, and among others. In pursuing this “correction” 
of his “existentialist” predecessors, Logstrup claims that he, like them, is 
arguing solely as a philosopher (and remember his insistence that even the 
Kierkegaardian analysis of human existence was philosophical, not theo- 
logical). In this way, he says, philosophy sets up a vision of human life to 
which proclamation and faith will have to do justice if they are to be at 
all credible. Anticipating the theological—that is, Barthian—response that 
this means subordinating the gospel to a merely human system of thought, 
Løgstrup blithely responds that such an objection will only ever occur to a 
“superficial observer” (KH p. 116/KHE p. 105). Why? Because, in fact, the 
philosophical analysis developed here has itself drawn on and internalized 
what Christian proclamation has revealed about human existence (a point 
very similar to the response made by Bultmann to objections to his pro- 
gram of demythologization, when he said that the interesting question is 
not why theologians are drawing on existential philosophy but why exis- 
tential philosophers are drawing on the New Testament). 

Leaving aside the more general reflections on philosophy and kerygma 
(proclamation) with which Logstrup ends his study, his interpretation of 
both Kierkegaard and Heidegger is highly controversial, not to say tenden- 
tious, although it is also true that his attitude to them is far from being one 
of simple rejection. Rather, he seeks to deepen and extend their analyses so 
as to reach a point that, for reasons that are now familiar, neither of them 
was able to reach. Although he refers to Kierkegaard’s fault as a fault in 
logic (as he will later say that it is an error of an essentially metaphysical 
nature’), we may say that, though he himself did not put it like this, his 
charge is that their respective phenomenological accounts of the human 
situation essentially failed to do justice to the phenomena in question. 
They saw much, but not all. But if this is so, then what was it that fore- 
shortened their phenomenological perceptiveness? Although he claims to 
see Kierkegaard, like Heidegger, as a philosopher and a phenomenologist, 
are not the shortcomings with which he charges them the result of pre- 
philosophical commitments—in each case commitments relating to God 
(in the one, relating to a very particular conception of God, in the other, 
to the rejection of God as having any role in philosophical work)? And 
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whatever may be the case with the Kierkegaard/Heidegger book, it is clear 
that Opgør med Kierkegaard offers a critique that is explicitly theological, 
even if it also draws upon Logstrup’s own phenomenological analyses of 
the relationship between the sovereign expressions of life and the ethical 
demand. 

But is his own account of their contributions itself adequate? Or are 
there perhaps possibilities in each of their “ways of thinking” that might 
both preempt his core criticisms and, at the same time, point to aspects 
of the human condition that he has overlooked? Are Kierkegaardian faith 
and Heideggerian philosophizing quite as he describes them? In each case, 
I think, the question can most fruitfully be developed by looking at the 
question of motivation and empowerment, that is, what it is that motivates 
and makes it possible for the individual, in the one case, to acknowledge 
the power of the infinite demand and, in the other, to open his or her eyes 
to the ineluctable approach of death. 

First, the question of Kierkegaardian faith. As I—and others—have 
argued elsewhere, Løgstrup (like Buber before him) misreads Kierkegaard’s 
idea of the infinite demand by seeing it as requiring us to turn away from 
human relationships and towards an exclusive and “abstract” preoccupa- 
tion with the God relationship.* Following biblical teaching, Kierkegaard is 
entirely clear that we cannot purport to love God if we do not at the same 
time totally commit ourselves to love of neighbor, and this neighbor love, 
though fueled by the unconditional goodwill of a pure heart, cannot stop at 
good intentions but must get worked out in concrete works of love that are 
attentive to the real human need of the other. In this regard, it is striking 
that among the examples he gives of genuinely “upbuilding” works of love 
is the sight of a poor family who live in a small apartment but who never- 
theless maintain a genuinely hyggelig atmosphere in their mutual relation- 
ships. Love has to engage the down-to-earth and day-to-day. 

Similarly, as readers of Kierkegaard’s journals from the late 1840s 
know, he was hugely, if not excessively, concerned with pondering the 
issues around his own role as an author and public figure in Denmark. This 
concern is rooted quite concretely in the specific circumstances of his time 
and place, his familial relationships, his personal gifts, and so on. Even if 
(as Logstrup himself noted) Kierkegaard’s own life circumstances pushed 
him into an exceptional position, that was, after all, a humanly exceptional 
position with a determinate human and historical content. Kierkegaard’s 
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discourse about Christianity and Christendom is always very specifically 
focused on what he sees as happening to Christianity in Denmark. If we 
can also interpret it as having wider relevance, this does not qualify its 
original concreteness. 

But if Kierkegaard also emphasizes a moment of difference between the 
experience of the infinite demand and the kinds of experience that we have 
in the context of day-to-day living, is he wrong to do so (as Løgstrup pro- 
poses)? An argument supportive of Kierkegaard at this point could look 
both to the crises of the individual self and its process of becoming and also 
to the larger cultural context of Christianity and its relation to the world. 

In the Kierkegaard/Heidegger book Løgstrup limits both his interpre- 
tation of Kierkegaard and Heidegger and his own counterposition to the 
horizons of a strictly philosophical approach and does not appeal to dog- 
matic (i.e., theological) assumptions. Although a certain theological view 
that emphasizes the ubiquity and totality of original sin would question the 
assumption of human beings’ capacity for doing the good, one does not 
have to be an adherent of the Augsburg Confession to observe that human 
beings chronically fail to live up to their own best self and to do all that love 
might require of them. Nor are they generally much helped by the constant 
reiteration of the demand. We do not need to follow the Pauline analysis of 
“law” to see that continually being confronted by a demand we continually 
fail to fulfill generally furthers our incapacity rather than amending it.’ 
And, despite Heidegger’s assumption that the “idle talk” of “das Man” is, 
for the most part, aimed at preventing insight into our collective fallenness, 
it is a matter of fairly average everyday experience that people of secular as 
well as religious backgrounds experience themselves as failing in love, and 
for a multitude of different reasons. This failure doesn’t have to be thema- 
tized in terms of sin: it may just be experienced and spoken about in terms 
of unhappiness, loneliness, lack of personal fulfillment, being insufficiently 
responsive to the needs of others, and so on. What, then, is going to enable 
those whose self-experience leads them to believe they are incapable of or 
weak in love to acquire the confidence to love and to respond courageously 
to the infinite demand of the other’s need? 

As we might expect, Kierkegaard’s response is couched in terms of 
Christian theology and may be taken as an extended gloss on 1 John 4:10 
(NRSV): “In this is love, not that we loved God but that he loved us and 
sent his son to be the atoning sacrifice for our sins.” Or, as the same thought 
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is rendered in the climactic final lines of George Herbert’s poem “A True 
Hymn”: “As when th’ heart says (sighing to be approved)/O, could I love! 
And stops: God writeth, Loved.” This aspect of Kierkegaard’s teaching is 
most clearly and consistently set out in the later communion discourses— 
perhaps especially those featuring the sinful woman of Luke 7—but is also 
already present in the three upbuilding discourses of 1843, published on 
the same day as Repetition and Fear and Trembling.” 

It is not that, in these discourses, Kierkegaard substitutes a passive 
model of love for the active requirement of the demand. Rather, what he 
insists on is the interdependence of activity and passivity, of being loved 
and being able to love—what I have elsewhere called the virtuous circle of 
love. But what he most of all draws attention to in relation to this virtuous 
circle is that the possibility of responding to the demand or even experi- 
encing the demand as a demand that concerns us seems to involve what he 
calls a “leap,” that is, a movement that the demand itself cannot generate. 
The promise that there might be more to our moral and personal horizons 
than either phenomenology or ethics has to offer has to come from beyond 
phenomenology and ethics, and that we are loved in a manner and degree 
that surpasses all possibilities of explanation and accounting is what first 
arouses us to the possibility that we too may be required to love. Gospel— 
and this most definitely also for Kierkegaard—precedes law. The descrip- 
tion of human beings as sinners does not mean that we are to picture them 
as wracked by agonies of doubt and despair or indulging in unspeakable 
depravities. On the contrary, as Luther already insisted, sin may be even 
more manifest in the self-contentment of those who do not significantly 
question the mores and values of their surrounding society and who 
believe that all they need do to fulfil the demands life makes on them is 
to live in synch with those mores and values. As in Huxley’s Brave New 
World, a society that has arrived at a state of universal contentment may 
be precisely a society that has become deaf to the demand. And, of course, 
this is just how Kierkegaard sees Christendom or, more precisely, Danish 
Christianity: that it is a form of social life in which the transcendence not 
only of the demand but also of the promise that grounds the demand has 
been obscured, and there is no experienced difference between the vox 
populi and the vox dei. 

How we judge between Logstrup and Kierkegaard at this point will 
therefore depend quite concretely on how we envisage the relationship 
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between Christianity, social order, and ethical life. And when I say “envis- 
age” I mean not just how we theorize this relationship, but how we expe- 
rience it, in life. On this point there have, of course, been significant 
developments in Western European society in the last half-century. As 
someone who joined the resistance to Nazi occupation, Løgstrup was, of 
course, not unaware of the gulf between what was required by the ethical 
demand and what most people seemed happy to settle for, that is, compro- 
mise and a quiet life. Yet his optimism regarding human beings’ capacity 
for hearing and responding to the demand arguably reflects a situation in 
which society at large had to a considerable extent internalized and was 
shaped by crucial aspects of Christian teaching. Whether the collapse of 
the churches’ moral influence in the last generation or so—or, for that 
matter, the collapse of alternative sources of demanding morality, such 
as socialism—leaves a cultural bias towards such optimism is, it seems 
to me, questionable (although it is also interesting to see how, precisely, 
hope has become a major feature of moral philosophy and political dis- 
course in the last dozen or so years). And it is just at this point, not just 
regarding the continuity between individual conscience and divine prom- 
ise but regarding the continuity between social values and Christian val- 
ues, that Kierkegaard, writing from within what, historically, still looks like 
“Christendom,” is perhaps closer to the questions posed by a society that is 
increasingly clearly post-Christian. 

As regards Heidegger, there is, of course, no mention here of atone- 
ment, sinful women, or the love of the Savior modeling our capacity for 
heaving ourselves out of inauthentic immersion in the life of the crowd 
and pushing our way forward to an eye-to-eye confrontation with death. 
Yet there is nevertheless a question that troubles many readers new to Hei- 
degger, namely, the question as to what might motivate someone—any of 
us!—living the life of “das Man” to want anything more. Since there is no 
possibility of a transcendent word or demand speaking to us from beyond 
the limits of our human condition, what is going to shake us out of our state 
of chronic falling—especially when the best outcome of any effort of self- 
improvement is simply acquiring the constant certitude of having-to-die? 

As Logstrup expounds Heidegger, the whole of Heidegger’s argument 
is developed out of the analysis of Sorge with a view to developing a fun- 
damental ontology of human existence. This is not wrong. However, what 
Løgstrup does not directly consider is then the further question as to what, 
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on Heideggerian premises, might motivate someone to undertake such a 
task. Perhaps it is the case that Heidegger himself rarely if ever directly 
addresses that question in Being and Time. Undoubtedly he would reject 
the view that the quest for a fundamental ontology springs from an expe- 
rienced disquietude at the existentiell level. I am not led to the question 
of Being by the torments of my personal relationships, my unhappiness 
at work, or my despair over the world situation. Still less am I likely to get 
interested in the fundamental concepts of philosophy if I think that all’s 
well with the world. Nor would my reaching the end of the philosophical 
quest (if that were possible) solve any of my problems at this level. Funda- 
mental ontology is not therapeutic in this sense. What, then, is going to 
provoke or lure or otherwise impel me onto such a path of thinking? 
Heidegger’s implicit answer, I suggest, is really quite simple and is as 
old as philosophy itself: the love of truth. Whatever else is to be said for 
or against living in the manner of average everydayness, even those who 
live like that are not, on Heideggerian premises, without the capacity for 
truth. Even if their lives are a blending of truth and falsehood, the capacity 
for truth and the love of truth is nevertheless present and is there to be 
awakened. What leads us to see that what we are thrown towards is nei- 
ther more nor less but precisely death is therefore the outcome of simply 
wanting to see the truth of our situation, to see ourselves as we really are. 
But if this is so, then it is actually not the case that death is determinative 
for the totality of human existence, since our knowledge of death is itself 
dependent on our will to truth. In the years following Being and Time, the 
question of truth—already broached in a radically innovative way in Being 
and Time itself—will become a more salient feature of Heidegger’s thought, 
as in the lecture “On the Essence of Truth,” offering a bridge from Being 
and Time to what some have called “the later Heidegger.” This rethinking 
of the idea of truth does not preclude the possibility that the truth we find 
in our philosophical quest may not be the desolate truth that we were born 
solely in order to die, but it does mean that, in fact, Heidegger has more to 
say about the concrete demands of human existence than Løgstrup allows. 
For, on Heidegger’s own terms, commitment to the way of truth can only 
ever be a commitment made by a concrete, individuated, and responsible 
human being. This doesn’t mean that we have to accept Heidegger him- 
self as an exemplary instance of such a quest for truth any more than we 
have to see Kierkegaard as an exemplary Christian (a possibility that he 
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himself dismissed)—indeed, for Heidegger as for Kierkegaard, the only 
truly exemplary thinker was Socrates. And Socrates, like Kierkegaard’s 
Christian martyr, showed himself ready to step outside all conventional 
views of wisdom, all conventional social codes, and to die as the enemy of 
the people. 

If this is so, then philosophy will itself be led not just to undertake a 
descriptive analysis but also to engage questions as to why human beings 
might want to change their lives and how they might do so. This might be 
said to be just what is happening in Logstrup’s own philosophy. The ques- 
tion is whether he does enough to show why we might want to seek the 
truth about ourselves if we half guessed that such a search might lead us to 
being confronted by a demand that might in turn require a break with all 
our previous assumptions about ourselves, about our world, about happi- 
ness, and about goodness. As a human being, Løgstrup, it seems, did not 
shrink back from such a search. But as a thinker, does he take sufficiently 
seriously the radical disturbance it might bring about in human existence? 
If not, then it may be that we still need the negativity of the Heideggerian 
and Kierkegaardian models, even when we want to resist the political com- 
mitments of the former and when we hesitate before the religious commit- 
ments of the latter. 


Notes 


1. This text is also discussed in ch. 7 in this volume, by Svend Andersen. 

2. It seems slightly odd that Logstrup sees Kierkegaard’s ethical passion as 
deriving from his reaction to speculative philosophy rather than seeing his reac- 
tion to speculative philosophy as an expression of his ethical passion. However, I 
do not dispute the essential connection Løgstrup is making here, even if I see the 
“causal” relationship as running in the opposite direction. 

3. That, of course, is also Heidegger's own claim, though many readers have 
found it hard not to sense some kind of negative normative claim in this account of 
human existence as “fallen” 

4. Logstrup’s argument here bears comparison with Fritz Heinemann’s 
development of the category “respondeo ergo sum” (“I respond therefore I am”). 
See F H. Heinemann, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament (London: 
A. & C. Black, 1953), 190-204. 

5. Up to this point I have followed the development of Logstrup’s argument in a 
fairly exhaustive step-by-step way. However, I am at this point omitting discussion 
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of ch. 5, “The Concept of Guilt? “Guilt”—as has already been touched on—is, of 
course, an important theme in both Kierkegaard and Heidegger. Nevertheless, in 
terms of Logstrup’s argument, it essentially leads us back to the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the two thinkers that he has already made several times, namely, 
that Kierkegaardian guilt has an ethical-religious character, whereas Heideggerian 
guilt, grounded in care and totalized in the anticipation of death, points beyond 
itself towards questions of fundamental ontology. 

6. Neither Logstrup nor Kierkegaard uses this example, but the renowned 
Catholic priest, the Curé d’Ars, solved the “sin” of children stealing apples by hav- 
ing the orchard they stole from cut down. It seems a perfect instance of the logic 
Logstrup is criticizing here. 

7. See OK p. 54, where he argues that by turning the problem of sin into a 
problem of the relationship between time and eternity Kierkegaard transforms it 
into a metaphysical problem—which, Løgstrup insists, it isn't. 

8. See my The Philosophy of Kierkegaard (Chesham: Acumen, 2005), 115-26, 
and also references in M. Jamie Ferreira, Loves Grateful Striving: A Commentary on 
Kierkegaard’s Works of Love (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

9. In OK one of Logstrup’s objections to Kierkegaard is that he turns the liber- 
ating power of the gospel into a law that cannot be fulfilled (see, e.g., pp. 62-63). 

10. George Herbert, “A True Hymn, in Works (London: Pickering, 1846), 
2:192-93. 

ll. For a full discussion of “the woman” see George Pattison, Kierkegaards 
Upbuilding Discourses: Philosophy, Literature, and Theology (London: Routledge, 
2002), 202-10, and Pattison, Kierkegaard and the Quest for Unambiguous Life: Between 
Romanticism and Modernism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 206-18. 

12. “On the Essence of Truth” can be found in Martin Heidegger, Pathmarks, ed. 
W. McNeil (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 136-54. 


PLIVE 


The Configuration of the Ethical 
Demand in Løgstrup and Levinas 


Peter Dews 


Not long after the middle of the twentieth century two major works of 
European philosophy were published which, despite their widely divergent 
intellectual and cultural contexts, seemed to bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to each other, at least with regard to their accounts of the funda- 
mental basis of ethics. In Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand, 1956) 
Knud Ejler Løgstrup described the eponymous subject of his investigation 
as “silent, radical, one-sided and unfulfillable” (EF p. 14/ED p. 5—repeated 
EF pp. 187 and 232/ED pp. 164 and 207).' Similarly, Emmanuel Levinas, in 
Totalité et infini (Totality and Infinity, 1961), described our relation to the 
human other, disclosed in our encountering of the other’s face, as struc- 
tured by an inescapable, asymmetrical, and infinite ethical injunction. 
Løgstrup, a Danish philosopher and theologian, had been a professor at 
the University of Aarhus since 1943, and prior to becoming an academic 
had served as a parish priest; Levinas, a philosopher and Talmudic com- 
mentator of Lithuanian-Jewish origin, had long lived and worked in Paris, 
and had established himself as a significant contributor to the French 
phenomenological tradition, although not yet as a figure of worldwide 
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importance. What, then, were the pressures that had driven these two very 
different thinkers, one Lutheran, one Judaic, towards apparently similar 
conceptions of the ethical? 

Like most modern Scandinavian thinkers, Logstrup took a strong 
interest in developments in analytical philosophy. But it seems not quite 
accurate to describe him, as Brenda Almond has done, as a “mediating 
influence” between Anglophone and continental European philosophy, as 
if he could best be located culturally and intellectually midway between 
the two.’ Rather, it is clear that Løgstrup was deeply dissatisfied with the 
abstractly theoretical character of the analytical approach to ethical issues, 
referring to the “narrowness characteristic of the development of British 
moral philosophy in the present century.”* In Norm og spontaneitet (Norm 
and Spontaneity) he traced the connection between the antinaturalism 
of Moore's Principia Ethica, which launched many debates in twentieth- 
century analytic moral philosophy, and the post-Wittgensteinian analyses 
of ethical language which followed forty or fifty years later. For Logstrup, 
whether one took the word “goodness” to be a term for a nonnatural 
property or—in reaction—analyzed the variety of uses to which the word 
“good” is put, as if it were part of a toolkit, a vital sense of language as world- 
disclosing was lacking. 

He always insisted that his interest was in ethical phenomena, and not 
in language for its own sake. As he wrote, “Language itself—not least in 
virtue of the words we use in ethical contexts—construes and interprets 
the world, its furniture and our own lives, so that the task becomes that 
of accounting for how they appear in our construal and reading of them” 
We need to understand, he continued, “how the world in which our ethical 
vocabulary operates is constituted” (NS p. 35/BED p. 102). Løgstrup, then, 
drawing on the phenomenological methods and hermeneutical perspec- 
tives to which he had been exposed during the varied course of his stud- 
ies in Strasbourg, Paris, Göttingen, Freiburg, Vienna, and Tübingen, was 
intent on exploring the texture of our ethical being-in-the-world, as a cor- 
rective to the life-remote aridity of the dominant Anglophone techniques 
for dealing with such issues." 

By contrast, the “Preface” to Emmanuel Levinas’s Totality and Infin- 
ity opens with this striking declaration: “Everyone will readily agree 
that it is of the highest importance to know whether we are not duped 
by morality” (TI p. 21). If we enquire what lies behind this statement, we 
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can scarcely doubt that it is the experience of the devastating conflicts and 
comprehension-defying moral atrocities of the twentieth century, and—in 
particular—of the Nazi Judeocide, which claimed many members of Levi- 
nas’s own family. For Levinas goes on to assert that “being reveals itself as 
war to philosophical thought, that war does not only affect it as the most 
patent fact, but as the very patency, the truth, of the real” (ibid.). In short, 
he proposes that the repeated collapse of European civilization into the 
barbarity of war, and more particularly the industrialized extermination 
of whole social groups and peoples, has disclosed that morality is no more 
than a mask, to be worn when it is serviceable, but cast aside as soon as it is 
put under strain by sociohistorical pressures. As he writes, in the opening 
pages of the main text of Totality and Infinity: “The extreme experience of 
the human in the twentieth century teaches that the thoughts of men are 
borne by needs which explain society and history, that hunger and fear 
can prevail over every human resistance and every freedom! There is no 
question of doubting this human misery, this dominion that things and 
the wicked exercise over man, this animality” (TI p. 35). In short, whereas 
Logstrup seeks to rescue us from abstraction, to open our eyes to the rich- 
ness and complexity of the ethical world we already inhabit, Levinas places 
a question mark over the very possibility of ethics, in the sense of action 
stemming from a source independent of the contingencies of human emo- 
tions, needs, and drives. 

He begins his first major work by portraying being as inherently bel- 
ligerent, and is tormented by the question: are there any genuinely moral 
phenomena? Or is morality merely a “demented pretension to the in- 
visible”? (ibid.). Consequently, if we consider the ways in which the two 
thinkers take up and apply phenomenological means, it is not simply that 
Levinas is much more strongly embedded in the academic tradition of 
phenomenology that originated with Husserl (on whom he wrote his dis- 
sertation).° While Løgstrup uses elements of phenomenology (combined 
with interpretations of imaginative literature, and a homiletic attention to 
the moral and religious significance of everyday experiences) in order to 
disclose the central features of our ethical life, Levinas’s enterprise could be 
more accurately described as excavation rather than disclosure. In other 
words, it is only if he can dig down to a stratum of ethical experience that 
not even the crushing prevalence of war in human history has been able to 
obliterate that there will be any prospect of establishing that morality is not 
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merely illusion. After first examining how Levinas goes about this task, this 
essay will assess how far he succeeds through the lens of a more detailed 
comparison with Logstrup. 


The “Anarchy of the Spectacle” 


Numerous times in the course of Totality and Infinity, Levinas returns to 
the topic of language, signification, and the status of the human other (for 
three of the most important sections, see TI pp. 65-81, 90-101, 194-219). 
In what is, for our purposes, the most dramatic and informative of these 
passages, he tries to imagine the experience of an isolated consciousness 
confronted with an “absolutely silent world” (TI p. 90), in other words a 
world prior to language. In such a situation, Levinas writes, “what appears 
is far from being degraded into nothing. But the appearance which is not 
nothing is not a being either—not even an inner one; in fact, it is in no 
sense in-itself. It is as if it were the product of a mocking intention. The 
one to whom the real, whose appearance shone like the very skin of being, 
was presented just a moment ago, finds himself being ridiculed” (TI p. 91). 
Spelled out in more detail, though at the cost of peeling away Levinas’s 
jarring and evocative prose, the contention is that, for a quasi-solipsistic, 
wordless consciousness, grasping an experience as signifying or manifest- 
ing a particular object would depend on the establishment of relations of 
sequence, simultaneity, contiguity, and so forth with objects disclosed in 
other experiences. But this requirement would simply generate a regress. 
Hence, Levinas concludes, “to understand a signification is not to go from 
one term of the relation to another, to perceive relations at the heart of what 
is given” (TI p. 92). Indeed, an isolated, prelinguistic consciousness would 
find itself plunged into a phantasmagoria. Levinas compares this dream- 
like state to the condition induced by the Cartesian evil-demon hypothesis, 
though he stresses that “the possibility of universal doubt is not a personal 
adventure which happened to Descartes. This possibility is constitutive of 
appearance as such” (TI pp. 90-91). How, then, is this shifting, deceptive, 
insubstantial world to be brought under control? 

Levinas argues that the stabilization of the appearances cannot be 
the achievement of an individual consciousness. He seeks to show this by 
going one step further than Descartes himself: “In reality, in the cogito, the 
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thinking subject that negates everything that seems evident ends up with 
the evidence of this work of negation, though at a level different from the 
one at which it carried out the negation. But, above all, it ends up with the 
affirmation of something evident that is not in any way the final or initial 
affirmation, because it, in turn, can be put in doubt” (TI p. 93). Left to its 
own devices, this process generates another regress: “It is a movement of 
descent towards an ever-deepening abyss which we have elsewhere termed 
the “there is” [il y a], beyond affirmation and negation. . . . In the negativ- 
ity which is disclosed by doubt, the I breaks with participation, but does 
not find a stopping point in the cogito alone” (ibid.). Levinas then goes 
on to claim that Descartes must already be relying implicitly on the idea 
of God’s infinity and absolute perfection, which—in the sequence of the 
Meditations—he discovers among his mental possessions only after the 
experiment of extreme doubt, and on the guarantee of veridical cognition 
which follows from this idea, in order to stop the reflexive movement of 
the cogito at the first level. It is only through the force of this guarantee, 
Descartes implies, that the meditating self can become a self-identical sub- 
ject: a substance which thinks, and which can in turn confront a stable 
world of knowable things. 

This, of course, is Levinas’s version of the “Cartesian Circle.” He is 
emphasizing what Descartes himself makes clear: that ‘the knowledge of 
God and his perfection must implicitly always come before the knowledge 
of ourselves and our imperfections.” At the same time, Levinas’s account 
of the circle differs from other standard lines of interpretation. He does 
not portray even the simplest intuition of an individual truth, the most 
elementary cognitio, as dependent upon divine veracity, a move which 
generates insoluble problems with respect to the initial demonstration of 
such truths. But neither does he claim that the Cartesian lumen naturale is 
self-sufficient, able to establish the existence both of the meditating self as 
a thinking substance and of a perfect God, these being the joint basis for an 
advance from individual cognitiones—whose veridicality is evident so long 
as, but only so long as, they are held tightly in focus—to systematic scientia. 

With respect to Descartes’s so-called trademark argument for the exis- 
tence of God, Levinas’s attitude seems to be that the meditator’s compre- 
hension of himself as finite must already presuppose not just possession 
of the idea of an in-finite being, but that being’s irruptive reality, since “a 
negation, even when it bears on the totality of the world, remains internal 
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to the totality” (TI p. 209). In other words a negation originating from 
the finite, from within the world, cannot provide a genuine contrast with 
determinate existence as a whole, cannot open human consciousness to 
the incursion into the world of divine otherness. Or, to put this in another 
way: “There is perhaps not much sense in proving an existence [i.e., that 
of God] by describing a situation prior to the proof and to the problems 
of existence” (TI p. 49). In fact, Levinas’s view is that neither the meditat- 
ing self nor God can be taken as the unique starting point. We are con- 
fronted with an apparently self-contradictory situation in which there are 
two modalities of self-evidence, which are nonetheless dependent on each 
other (and hence, apparently, not forms of self-evidence). In the most con- 
cise account of this structure given in Totality and Infinity, Levinas refers 
to “the ambiguity of Descartes’ primary self-evidence which reveals, turn 
by turn, the I and God without confusing them, reveals them as two dis- 
tinct moments of self-evidence, reciprocally founding one another” (TI 
p. 48).° Put in religious terms, this description corresponds to Levinas’s 
oft-repeated claim that “Atheism is the condition of a veritable relationship 
with a true God xa’ avdt6” (kath auto, “in himself”; TI p. 77).’ 

Naturally, at this point, one might object that Levinas is being incon- 
sistent; he cannot both claim that “at a push, we could have accounted for 
all the ideas by ourselves, except for the infinite” (TI p. 49)—this is what 
corresponds epistemologically to his conception of “atheism’—and insist 
that the reflecting self alone cannot halt the regress of negation upon nega- 
tion as its spirals down towards the horror-inducing dmetpov (apeiron, 
“unbounded”) of the “there is.” However, the appropriate response to this 
difficulty is to point out that, for Levinas, “the Cartesian cogito is neither 
a train of reasoning in the usual sense of the term nor an intuition” (TI 
p. 93)."° In consequence, the lumen naturale is not adequate to the task 
in this particular case. I can affirm my existence as a stable, numerically 
identical self, put a brake on the chain of negations, only by relying on 
God, independent of whom there is no substance, no positive being, not 
least because—according to Descartes—it is God who sustains everything 
in being from moment to moment: “It is not me—it is the Other who can 
say yes. It is from him that affirmation comes” (TI p. 93). 

We should note that Levinas’s view that the Cartesian cogito—if taken 
as a stand-alone argument—falls short of its goal, though unconventional, 
is by no means without precedent. Lichtenberg, for example, famously 
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asserted that Descartes’s thought experiment did not entitle him to con- 
clude the existence of a thinking I: “We should say it thinks, just as we say 
it lightens. To say cogito is already to say too much as soon as we translate 
it I think?" A related argument, more extensively developed, was put for- 
ward by Schelling in the Descartes chapter of his Lectures on the History of 
Modern Philosophy (1833/1834). Schelling contends that we can just as well 
assert that things must be, at least in a certain way, in order to be doubted, 
as that their existence is uncertain in the first place. In fact, the objects of 
Descartes’s doubt—like those of Levinas’s silent anarchic world—“waver 
between being and not-being”” But exactly the same, Schelling contends, 
can also be said of the I. All Descartes can claim to know about the I is that it 
is in a certain way, namely as thinking. Indeed, strictly speaking, he cannot 
even claim this. Reflexively, all Descartes can retrieve is a certainty, “blind 
and devoid of thought,’ that thinking is occurring.” He is not entitled to 
assert his identity, as reflexively distanced I, with a supposed subject of that 
process of thinking, even less to declare such thinking to be the defining, 
stabilizing essence of the I: a conclusion very close to that of Levinas." 

In more recent times, Bernard Williams, after referring to Lichten- 
berg, proposed a similar view of the cogito. On his view, even the imper- 
sonal formulation, which is the best that can be salvaged from Descartes’s 
train of meditation, fails to achieve any objectivity: 


If we have no help from anything except the pure point of view of con- 
sciousness, the only coherent way of conceiving a thought happening 
is to conceive of thinking it. So ... we are forced back to a position 
in which there is, in effect, only one such point of view: events either 
happen for it, or they do not happen, and there is no way of conceiving 
of such events happening, but happening (so to speak) elsewhere.” 


The ontological limbo described by Williams, in which the occurrence 
of anonymous, impersonal thinking cannot be denied, but cannot be 
given any status firmer than that of subjective appearance either, strongly 
resembles the “il y a”—bare, featureless existing, beyond affirmation and 
negation—which became a permanent part of the Levinasian conceptual 
landscape from the earliest stages of Levinas’s thought. (In Williams's 
example, the thinker cannot entirely deny that thought is occurring, but 
cannot assert that it is—objectively—occurring either.) And the “anarchic 
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world of the evil genius” in fact represents the return of the “il y a” at a 
higher level: we have an experience of objects—but they are merely shift- 
ing phantoms; we have the thought of an I—but the truth that ego, as the 
active thinker of this thought, am identical with its object is not derivable 
from the thought, not even when conjoined with the fact of entertain- 
ing it. That truth is established only as unconditional, divine affirmation 
bursts into the atheistic domain of clear and distinct ideas: “The cogito in 
Descartes rests on the Other who is God” (TI p. 86). 

Throughout his writings Levinas returns, obsessively, to the moment in 
the Meditations when Descartes realizes that the idea of an infinite, perfect 
being could only have been implanted in him by an agency that possesses 
at least as much formal reality as the idea itself possesses objective reality. 
He praises “the admirable rhythm of Cartesian thinking, which only rejoins 
the world by passing through the idea of the Infinite? He takes up this 
rhythm, however, as a metaphysical model of what might be regarded as a 
much more familiar, even commonplace, situation. Levinas contends that 
“a world so silent [the world of Descartes’s hyperbolic doubt] could not even 
offer itself as a spectacle’—by which he presumably means that no distinc- 
tion could be made between what is experienced and the experiencing of it. 
He proposes that “the spectacle is only contemplated, in effect, to the extent 
that it has a meaning” (TI p. 95), and furthermore that “the objectivity of 
the object and its meaning come from language” (TI p. 97). But the use of 
language is a practice into which we have to be inducted by others. It is only 
through my learning how to refer systematically to things and their interre- 
lations, from the human other who features—in Levinas’s terminology—as 
“Master” (in the pedagogical sense, amongst others), that the phantasma- 
goria can be stabilized. Indeed, for Levinas, “what makes sense [le sensé] is 
not posterior to the ‘seer’ and the ‘sensible’” (TI p. 95): the meaningful and 
relatively constant world, resting upon being “in itself? which we inhabit 
and share with others, is inseparably interwoven with language. 


Levinas and Wittgenstein 
At this point an analogy may spring to mind with another twentieth-century 


philosopher, albeit one with whom Levinas does not directly engage: Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein. After all, in some respects Levinas’s train of thought 
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evokes recollections of Wittgenstein’s argument against the possibility of a 
world built up out of epistemically private, mental particulars. Like Witt- 
genstein, Levinas contends that no putative subject having experience of 
such particulars could, acting alone, reliably re-identify and so stabilize 
them, not even with the aid of a customized system of designations: the 
silent world—the world prior to the advent of human communication— 
is, to use Levinas’s term, “anarchic.” Both thinkers deny that language can 
be—or needs to be—semantically grounded through attaching words to 
communally inaccessible, and supposedly indubitable, mental items. For 
Wittgenstein, it is our shared language games which first establish the pos- 
sibility of communicating with one another about the variable features of 
the world. In a comparable way, Levinas states that “language does not 
exteriorize a representation preexisting in me: it puts in common a world 
hitherto mine” (TI p. 74).” Correlatively, we can see that a “decentering” 
of the epistemic subject, who has played the lead role in much modern 
philosophy, is effected in both Wittgenstein and Levinas. Wittgenstein’s 
fruitless chain of private verifications is paralleled by Levinas’s account of 
the Cartesian regress. For both, semantic and, in consequence, epistemic 
authority—the peg from which everything hangs in this regard—must be 
transferred outside of the self. 

At the same time, there is also a striking point of divergence between 
Levinas and Wittgenstein. Although Levinas could agree with Wittgen- 
stein that “knowledge is in the end based on acknowledgement,” for 
the Austrian, what has to be acknowledged, the ultimate court of appeal 
in semantic matters, are “forms of life; the weave of our linguistic and 
nonlinguistic practices (“What has to be accepted, the given, is—so one 
could say—forms of life”). Wittgenstein, however, does not personalize 
this authority: it is practices, not their agents, which supply the criteria of 
appropriateness and meaningfulness. For Levinas, by contrast, the move 
is not from language to forms of life, but from language to the primal 
encounter with the one who addresses me in speech. He claims that, ulti- 
mately, “the world is offered in the language of human others [le langage 
dautrui], propositions bring it. The others are the principle of the phenom- 
enon” (TI p. 92).”° But this replacement of language games by what Levinas 
calls the “teaching” (enseignement) of the other, as the basis of the shared 
world, is not—I would argue—an undecidable matter of philosophical 
preference. For Levinas can be seen as addressing a problem thrown up by 
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an approach such as Wittgenstein’s, a difficulty which is described by Saul 
Kripke in the following terms: 


Can we imagine forms of life other than our own, that is, can we 
imagine creatures who follow rules in bizarre quus-like ways? [here 
“quus” refers to an alternative way of construing the arithmetical rule 
for addition].... On the one hand it would seem that Wittgenstein’s 
paradox argues that there is no a priori reason why a creature could 
not follow a quus-like rule. ... On the other hand, it is supposed to be 
part of our very form of life that we find it natural and, indeed, inevi- 
table that we follow the rule for addition in the particular way that 
we do. ... But then it seems that we should be unable to understand 
“from the inside” . . . how any creature could follow a quus-like rule.” 


The implication of Kripke’s final sentence is that, while we might be able to 
generate behavioral reports of what these alien people do by way of adding 
up, we could not make sense of their activities, not even as part of an alter- 
native form of life, even though we could provide no ultimate justification 
for not being able to do so. As Wittgenstein himself puts it: 


You must bear in mind that the language-game is so to say something 
unpredictable. I mean: it is not based on grounds. It is not reasonable 
(or unreasonable). 

It is there—like our life.” 


Levinas can avoid this dilemma because he rejects any quasi- Platonic 
conception of meanings as in principle distinguishable from, and as 
informing and directing, our practices, but also denies that the notion of 
meaning can be cashed out in terms of forms of life, of what we (happen to) 
do. For Levinas, even to grasp an utterance as an utterance is to understand 
it as put forth by and as indicating its attendant “signifier” or—perhaps we 
could say, since Levinas does not have the Saussurian sense in mind—its 
“meaner” (signifiant). As he writes, “He who signals himself by a sign qua 
signifying that sign is not the signified of the sign—but delivers the sign 
and gives it” (TI p. 92). To begin with, what the other says to me in typical 
situations provides the model for my own take-up of language. But once I 
have been inducted into certain linguistic usages, their appropriateness can 
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be questioned; I can ask the meaner whether he really does and really can 
mean what he says. Contra Wittgenstein, the (majority) practices of my 
community cannot be regarded simply as the bedrock on which meaning 
and truth are erected: they can always be put in question (though not, of 
course, all at once). But since our language games do not have an unshake- 
able solidity, they cannot be sheerly opposed to the language games of 
another community, as if there were a hermeneutically impermeable bar- 
rier interposed between us and them. 

To put this in another way, there is a strong lebensphilosophisch strand 
in the later Wittgenstein, whereas for Levinas, we might say, Lebensphiloso- 
phie is pagan: it suggests the attempted suppression of our historically 
irreversible, monotheistically inspired understanding of transcendence.” 
Language does not simply articulate and express the life of a totality, of 
shared world; it presupposes the infinity of the subject-to-subject rela- 
tion. As we have just seen, any act of speaking also reveals the subjectivity 
of the speaker, of the signifier or meaner. Furthermore, the meaner can 
comment on the gap between what was said and what (so he discovers, 
perhaps after a challenge) he ought to have said. Of course, this subse- 
quent clarification may itself become the object of a further corrective 
commentary, and so on indefinitely. As Levinas says, “Speech is always a 
taking up again of what was a simple sign cast forth by it, an ever renewed 
promise to clarify what was obscure in the utterance” (TI p. 97). Whereas 
for Wittgenstein language games, which are neither reasonable nor unrea- 
sonable, are the base line, Levinas argues that “the relation with the Other 
as a relation with his transcendence ... founds Reason” (TI pp. 201-2). 
For Levinas, then, as for Kant, reason is nothing other than the progres- 
sive and unending quest for an ultimate justification. If, for Wittgenstein, 
“My life consists in my being able to accept many things, for Levinas 
my freedom, my response to the transcendence of the other, consists in 
constantly putting life in question. 

But according to what non-life-expressing value or non-perspective- 
dependent criterion, in view of what, might the content of the other's 
speech be continually revised or elucidated in this way? In view of reduc- 
ing discrepancies between what the other says and what—were he entirely 
sincere—he would say. The point is that the principle of revisability goes 
hand in hand with the notion of a total congruence of meaning—albeit 
not finitely attainable—between what Levinas, in the final stage of his 
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thinking, refers to as the “saying” (le dire) and the “said” (le dit). In other 
words, revisability is oriented by an ideal complete sincerity. “To have a 
meaning is to be situated in relation to an absolute,” he states, unabashedly 
(TI p. 99). Furthermore, for Levinas—as we know already from his critique 
of Descartes’s “trademark argument”—this absolute cannot be simply an 
idealizing projection, since, in that case, what would legitimate it? Rather, 
in interlocution, the subjectivity of the human other who addresses me is 
both unreservedly revealed—even if what is said is a deliberate or inad- 
vertent falsehood (revealed by the “saying,” as opposed to the “said”)—and 
withdrawn in a never-to-be attained alterity. It is this paradoxical coinci- 
dence of revelation and transcendence which constitutes the unconditional 
point of reference: “Speech consists in overcoming, in total frankness, ever 
renewed, the inevitable dissimulation” (TI p. 100).” 

Levinas’s central image for this simultaneous openness and perpet- 
ual elusiveness is the “face.” We should not forget, he warns, the “absolute 
frankness of the face to face which stands at the basis of all speech” (TI 
p. 199). The face is, as it were, the transcendental condition of all dialogi- 
cally constituted knowledge of an objective world. And this means that, 
contra Wittgenstein, there is no point at which the spade simply turns.” To 
use the analogy which Descartes applies to God, I can “know”—encoun- 
ter—the face, but I cannot “grasp” it, just as I can touch the mountain but 
never encircle it in my embrace.” 

Jonathan Lear has also pointed to the dilemma highlighted by Kripke, 
characterizing it—more systematically—in terms of a strain between the 
“anthropological” and “transcendental” dimensions of Wittgenstein’s 
thought.” Significantly, Lear also identifies the limitation of Wittgen- 
stein’s thought that has just come into focus from a Levinasian perspective. 
“Wittgenstein’s philosophy,’ he suggests, “is limited by its lack of consid- 
eration of reflective activity.” He explains: “We are self-conscious reflec- 
tive beings, and the meaning of our activities does not determinately exist, 
waiting to be grasped by self-conscious reflection of the context of use: 
self-conscious reflection is partially constitutive of the context and thus of 
the meaning. ... Meaning is by its nature an unfinished business.” Lear's 
final sentence is paralleled by Levinas’s declaration that “the world has a 
meaning precisely insofar as it is proposed, as it is expression, but for this 
very reason it never has the status of an original. For a meaning to give itself 
leibhaft, to expend its being in an exhaustive appearing, is an absurdity” 
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(TI p. 96). Or as he—rather more cryptically—puts it: “Beginning and end 
are not ultimate concepts in the same sense” (TI p. 99).*° 


The Nudity of the Face 


But what has all this to do with ethics? The vital point is that the face 
cannot be known, since it is the precondition of all knowing; it cannot 
be represented since it underpins all representation. This is simply a logi- 
cal requirement: we cannot objectify the intersubjective conditions of 
knowledge in the way that we objectify what we know; else we will fall 
into a regress: 


Language ... presupposes the originality of the face without which, 
reduced to an action amongst actions, whose meaning would require 
an infinite psychoanalysis or sociology, it could not commence. If at 
the bottom of speech there did not subsist this originality of expres- 
sion, this break with every influence, this dominant position of the 
speaker foreign to all compromise and all contamination, this rec- 
titude of the face to face, speech would not transcend the plane of 
activity, of which it is evidently not a species. . .. Language is possible 
only when speaking specifically renounces this function as action and 
returns to its essence as expression. (TI p. 202) 


What kind of relation can this originary face-to-face be? Since we cannot 
cognize the face, we can only register it by responding to it. Furthermore, 
this response can only be ethical; else it would be indistinguishable from 
the instrumental manner in which we treat the vast majority of objects in 
the world (though it may have some analogies to the way in which we relate 
to works of art):*' “I can recognize the gaze of the stranger, the widow, and 
the orphan only by giving or refusing; I am free to give or to refuse to give, 
but my recognition passes necessarily via the interposition of things” (TI 
p. 77). We can describe this situation by saying that, in the response to the 
face, the directionality of the act of cognition is reversed: “The ethical rela- 
tion which subtends discourse is not, in fact, a variety of the consciousness 
whose beam emanates from the self. It puts the self in question” (TI p. 213). 
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Levinas frequently has recourse to the metaphor of “height” to characterize 
the kind of asymmetrical relation resulting from this reversal. And since the 
principle established by this asymmetry cannot feature as one of the cogni- 
tive possibilities which it founds, he draws the conclusion that the principle 
must be practical rather than theoretical, in other words that “the principle 
is only possible as a commandment” (TI p. 220). It must be a command- 
ment, rather than merely a prescription or a norm, because in my initial, 
reckless quasi-solipsism “I am not innocent spontaneity, but a usurper and 
murderer” (TI p. 84). From his height, the other commands me. 

I believe it is fair to conclude that Levinas has done enough to show 
that an ethical relation of some kind must indeed precede and subtend our 
experience of, our talk about, and the elaboration of our knowledge of an 
objective world.” As he writes, “Moral consciousness is not invoked here 
as a particularly commendable variety of consciousness but the concrete 
form taken by a movement within the Same in the face of the Other?” 
To this extent, he has also answered the question with which Totality and 
Infinity begins (are we merely dupes in believing that moral considerations 
can carry any independent weight in human affairs?) with a resounding 
“no? At the same time, it is not easy to see how Levinas derives the spe- 
cific tenor of his ethics (the status of the other as stranger, widow, orphan, 
and the character of the obligation which flows from this) simply from the 
asymmetry of the primordial face-to-face relation, as he describes it. 

Levinas stresses not only the “height” of the other that the face reveals, 
but also its exposure, or what he calls its “nudity; and—for him—the two 
are dialectically interrelated: 


The transcendence of the face is at the same time its absence from 
the world into which it enters, the exile [dépaysement] of a being, its 
condition as stranger, as indigent, as proletarian. The strangeness that 
is freedom is also strangeness-destitution. . .. The other, the free one, 
is also the stranger. The nudity of his face extends into the nudity of 
the body which is cold, and is ashamed of its nudity. . . . The nudity of 
the face is deprivation. To recognize the other is to recognize a hun- 
ger. To recognize the human Other—is to give. But it is to give to the 
master, to the lord, to the one whom one approaches as “You” [vous, as 
opposed to tu] in a dimension of height. (TI p. 75) 
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What is questionable here is Levinas’s claim that the nudity of the face 
extends into the nakedness of the body. This move preprograms the content 
of his ethics in the direction of an endless, unilateral giving. As we have seen, 
in Levinas’s thought, the nudity of the face is a human universal, indeed is 
transcendental—but the condition of the body which this face individualizes 
can surely vary enormously. What Levinas appears anxious to preclude is 
any responsibility on my part for deciding how I should succor the other and 
exactly what kind and what degree of aid would be optimal for him (a respon- 
sibility which, for Logstrup, defines the “radicality” of the demand). Levinas, 
it seems, is convinced that any discretion granted me would simply provide 
an opening for my primordial egoism, and this, of course, is why—in dis- 
cussing the primal ethical relation—he often uses the term “command? 

Furthermore, I cannot set any limit to my giving; the need of the other 
is beyond satisfaction. Levinas writes: “The gaze which supplicates and 
demands—which can only supplicate because it demands—deprived of 
everything because entitled to everything, and which one recognizes in 
giving (just as one ‘puts things in question by giving’)—this gaze is pre- 
cisely the epiphany of the face as face” (TI p. 73). It seems to me, however, 
that the transcendent aspect of the face, the fact that the other as freedom 
has no foothold in being, cannot be directly translated into material (or 
even psychological) deprivation, let alone into a bottomless misery which 
requires unlimited sacrifice on my part. The nudity of the face—contra 
Levinas—does not automatically extend into the nakedness of the shiver- 
ing body.” The height of the master cannot simply be dialectically reversed 
into a demand for my endless self-denial, a demand so extreme that—in 
writings subsequent to Totality and Infinity—Levinas describes the subject 
who responds to it as “immolat[ing] itself?” No Latin should have been 
inserted into his assertion that “the welcoming of the Other is ipso facto my 
consciousness of my own injustice” (TI p. 86). For one thing, this rules out 
the possibility—acknowledged and explored by Løgstrup in chapter 7 of 
The Ethical Demand— that “natural love teaches us something about love 
of neighbor” (EF p. 162/ED p. 142). 


In fact, on closer inspection, Levinas’s phenomenology of the face seems to 
give rise to two distinct ethical outcomes. He is famous for asserting that 
the primordial injunction conveyed in the encounter with the face is: “Thou 
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shalt not kill?” The nudity of the face, we could say, is both vulnerability 
and invulnerability simultaneously. The former because of the face's expo- 
sure; the latter because I cannot murder transcendence, and this metaphysi- 
cal impossibility becomes what Levinas calls an “ethical impossibility” —in 
other words, an unconditional prohibition (TI p. 199). But what this pro- 
scription enables is peaceful coexistence; and so we might conclude that 
such is the core content of Levinas’s ethics. In fact, in the course of Totality 
and Infinity, the emphasis shifts from war as the overwhelming, defining 
feature of being to war as secondary, as a lapse or deviation from a more 
fundamental irenic condition: “War presupposes peace, the antecedent and 
non-allergic presence of the Other; it does not represent the first event of 
the encounter” (TI p. 199).** Correspondingly, “to recognize the Other is 
therefore to come to him across the world of possessed things, but at the 
same time to establish, by gift, community and universality” (TI p. 76). 

But notions of community and universality suggest something rather 
different from a situation in which the limitless need of the other renders 
my own being essentially guilty and unjustified, regardless of how much 
I proffer. Levinas seems torn between a view in which intersubjectivity is 
structured as unilateral abnegation and one in which “to speak is to make 
the world common, to create commonplaces. Language does not refer to 
the generality of concepts, but lays the foundations for a possession in com- 
mon” (TI p. 76). In fact, at one point in Totality and Infinity, he writes that 
“the word which designates things attests to their apportionment [partage] 
between myself and the others” (TI p. 209). This conception of sharing, of 
agreement enabled by language, points in a direction very different from 
that of the notion of endless, sacrificial donation.” 

Furthermore, to the extent that Levinas tries to resolve this ambigu- 
ity in writings subsequent to Totality and Infinity, he does so by abolishing 
the common places—the French expression lieux communs has the same 
ambivalence as its English equivalent—altogether. In Otherwise than Being, 
or Beyond Essence, I do not encounter or welcome the other, and conse- 
quently cannot create a shared world with him. Rather, in the exacerbated 
jargon of the later Levinas, I am persecuted, traumatized, flayed, enucle- 
ated, by the ethical exactions of the other, who has always already disrupted 
my self-identity from within.“ Correspondingly, during this phase, Levi- 
nas shifts the emphasis increasingly to sacrifice and self-immolation (to the 
extent that the actual needs of the other almost drop out of view). But the 
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consequences of this are disturbingly counterproductive. As Levinas him- 
self recognizes, to the extent that “to be good is deficit and perishing and 
stupidity within being,” ethics teeters on the brink, is at permanent risk of 


collapsing back into the blankness and meaninglessness of the “il y a.”" 


Logstrup’s Conception of the Ethical Demand 


Let us now turn back to the thought of Logstrup, and to what he under- 
stands by the “silent, radical, one-sided and unfulfillable character” of the 
ethical demand. As outlined at the beginning, the challenge Levinas con- 
fronts—as a Jew whose life was lived in the shadow of Auschwitz—is the 
overwhelming likelihood that ethical normativity as such is an illusion 
(in the background of his work lurks the figure of Nietzsche, the theoreti- 
cian, as it were, of the belligerent ontology with which Totality and Infinity 
begins).” By contrast, for Løgstrup, a major part of the task is to counter- 
balance the abstract norms generated by much moral philosophy, rather 
than to ward off the threat that moral consciousness as such is merely a 
form of false consciousness. 

Admittedly, this difference is not unqualified. For it can be argued 
that Logstrup’s own outlook was dramatically changed by the experience 
of World War II. Prior to the war—and even for a period after it—he had 
defended the Lutheran doctrine of “ordinances” (divinely decreed and 
socially specified role-obligations), according to which “human beings by 
their very nature are ordained in advance to a life with and over against 
the others?® But German fascism and the Nazi occupation of Denmark, 
which obliged him to go underground, taught him that what Hegel—who 
regarded himself as a Lutheran—secularized as “Sittlichkeit” could become 
catastrophically corrupt, that “lawlessness ... [could] ... come to be the 
order of the day” (EF p. 181/ED p. 158). This realization must surely have 
played a significant part in motivating Løgstrups quest for an ethical 
source located at a profounder level than the conventional and the social.“ 
Conversely, it would not be implausible to claim that—for Levinas, too—a 
prime danger is posed by the tendency to prioritize normative principles, 
which he regards as abstractions, lacking the phenomenological grip and 
existential force that could turn them into something more than hypocrisy, 
or pious exhortation. 
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Given all this, it is scarcely surprising that the ethical perspectives of 
Levinas and Løgstrup converge in many respects, despite their divergent 
religious and cultural contexts. Both, for example, share a deep suspicion of 
any formulation of ethics in terms of a norm of reciprocity. For Løgstrup, 
“every moral theory based on the viewpoint of mutuality is an expression of 
our desire to have control over existence” (EF p. 136/ED p. 118); he regards 
this desire as not only unacceptably self-centered but impractical, given 
the profundity of human interdependence. Similarly, for Levinas, “the con- 
sciousness of obligation—is no longer a conscience, since it tears conscience 
from its centre and submits it to the other person” (TI p. 228).* At a deeper 
level, as we have just seen, both thinkers are strongly opposed to any formu- 
lation of ethics in terms of rules or principles at all (it is to this that the term 
“silent” in Logstrup’s apothegm refers). Principles or explicitly formulated 
norms can always be followed for other than ethical reasons (we might go 
so far as to say: encourage being followed for other than ethical reasons)—in 
which case adherence to them will fall apart as soon as a stronger motive 
prevails. Hence, for Løgstrup the “radicality” of the demand consists in the 
fact that we have to decide in each situation what would be best for the other 
person (EF p. 56/ED p. 44), without any determining rule, although he does 
not deny that social norms can provide us with a certain amount of—fal- 
lible—guidance (see EF p. 73/ED p. 60). And, for Levinas, moral codes or 
community-enabling norms are always in danger of cutting us off from the 
pristine phenomenology of obligation, desiccating the wellsprings of ethical 
action and degenerating into oppressive routines. 

Given this degree of convergence in basic perspectives, it would seem 
that, if Logstrup can offer a philosophy of the ethical demand that responds 
to his counterparts fundamental concerns, and yet which does not culmi- 
nate in a conception of the demand as trauma and persecution, he will have 
shown that there is no need to run the Levinasian risk of ethics collapsing 
into meaningless—perhaps even terroristic—torment.** In this context, 
the first topic we must investigate is Logstrup’s account of the fundamental 
source of the ethical demand. As we have seen, for Levinas, the demand (or, 
more accurately, the command) is intrinsic to the constitution of subjectiv- 
ity. Although he concedes that the Cartesian precedent is theoretical rather 
than ethical, he also constantly refers to Descartes’s discovery of the idea of 
the infinite within himself, an idea transcending his capacity to devise it. 
Properly construed, this idea functions as the point of emergence of the full 
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separation and conjunction of self and world (“Tt is only through making a 
start with the Other that I am present to myself” [TI p. 178]). 

For Løgstrup, by contrast, the force of the demand stems from our 
awareness of life as a gift, but not as a gift granted by the other; on the con- 
trary the other, and the relations of trust which bind us together, are part 
of the gift. His point is that, since we do not stand at the origin of our own 
existence, we have no proprietorial rights over it; we have no claim to keep 
it for ourselves, rather than expending it for the benefit of those whose lives 
are interwoven with ours and who are made vulnerable to us through the 
relations of dependency intrinsic to human existence. However, it is not 
the sheer fact that we do not bring ourselves into being which promotes 
this ethical self-understanding. We can regard ourselves as sovereign over 
our own lives, though in doing so we contradict both what Logstrup calls 
“empirical life situations which can be demonstrated” (namely the depen- 
dence of our well-being on others) and “an outlook on life which is of a 
non-empirical character” (EF p. 141/ED p. 123). The conviction that our 
life is not merely something contingent of which we happen not to be the 
author (as is the case, say, with Heideggerian Geworfenheit), but has been 
given to us, is—Logstrup says—something that “can only be accepted in 
faith” (ibid.). But by “faith” he does not appear to mean any specifically 
theological or doctrinal commitment, but an orientation that is most 
clearly evinced by the fact that we use our fundamental involvement with 
others as “an occasion for taking care of the other persons life” (ibid.). 

To this extent, the force of Logstrup’s ethics does derive from the 
requirements of an indirect reciprocity—the basic demand is to give back 
(to the human other) what we have received (but not from the human 
other). Whether it follows that we need specifically to regard God as the 
donor of our life appears to be, for Løgstrup, a secondary—though, of 
course, far from unimportant—consideration. Certainly it is clear that, for 
him, our capacity to understand life as a gift is a spontaneous feature of 
human existence, and does not derive from any doctrinal source.” Further- 
more, although what is demanded is that we do our utmost to realize what 
is best for the other, this does not entail any gratuitous self-mortification. 
And the requirements of the other need not be so boundless as to qualify 
any retention on my part as inherently culpable, unjustified. 

In the section of The Ethical Demand called “The Wickedness of Man 
and the Goodness of Life? Løgstrup draws a contrast between, on the one 
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hand, the natural love and trust which are fundamental to human coex- 
istence, essential dimensions of the gift of life, for which we cannot take 
any credit, and, on the other, the selfishness and reserve which distort and 
undermine such love and trust. We are not responsible for the love and trust, 
Løgstrup contends (this is precisely what makes them “sovereign” —they 
activate us, rather than the other way around), but we are responsible for the 
selfishness. To argue otherwise would be to suggest that “we can understand 
selfishness as something we have received along with life itself. This would 
be possible only in a perversion which knows that it is perverse” (EF p. 160/ 
ED p. 140). From what Løgstrup sometimes refers to as the “scientific” stand- 
point, one can maintain that “mistrust is just as much a psychological dis- 
position as is trust, and hate is no less a passion than love” (ibid.). But once 
we go beyond the bounds of what Løgstrup terms “nonmetaphysical ethics,” 
we understand that “we are not the cause of our love and that we are the 
cause of our hate” (ibid.).“* Hence, “to show trust and to surrender myself, to 
entertain a natural love is to be good. In this sense goodness belongs to our 
human existence, though we ourselves are evil” (ibid.).” 

In writings subsequent to The Ethical Demand, Logstrup developed 
this strand of argument into a full-blown conception of what he terms “sov- 
ereign expressions of life.” Love, trust, openness, compassion, mercy, and 
hope are such expressions. He now states explicitly that “the demand makes 
itself felt when the sovereign expression of life fails, but without engendering 
the latter; the demand demands that it be itself superfluous. The demand is 
the correlate of sin; the sovereign expression of life is that of freedom” (OK 
pp. 117-18/BED p. 69). For Løgstrup life as a gift offers us opportunities for 
“spontaneous flourishing” (OK p. 107/BED p. 61); the realization of the sov- 
ereign expressions of life “redounds to our benefit” (OK p. 114/BED p. 67), 
but this does not mean that there is anything egoistical about our surrender 
to them. In sum, “human life is not sheer unfreedom since the sovereign 
expressions of life are indeed realized, they assert themselves. Were that not 
so, we would not come off as well as we do in common life” (ibid.). 


Radical Guilt and the Goodness of Life 


To Levinas, of course, much of this would be anathema. His riposte would 
surely be that Logstrup’s account is naively, intolerably optimistic. Right 
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from the nascent stages of his thought, Levinas portrayed being itself as a 
burden, an ontological ball-and-chain, a dead weight which we take on in 
the course of emerging as self-conscious subjects, in the process he terms 
“hypostasis; from the claustrophobic boundlessness of the “il y a°° The 
only thing which redeems being, so to speak, which assuages its sicken- 
ing anonymity, is personality—the unfathomable uniqueness which we 
encounter in our relation to the human other. The transcendence revealed 
in the face of the other comes to meet halfway the desperate impulse of the 
subject to “escape” from being, which Levinas repeatedly diagnosed from 
his first substantial philosophical essay onwards.” 

If we ask why Levinas takes this view of being, and of our need to exit 
from it, the answer must surely lie in the atrocious moral-political expe- 
riences of the twentieth century, the horror which overshadows his work. 
Revealingly, in one of his most moving meditations on the Holocaust, 
Levinas refers to Nazi anti-Semitism as “an exterminating word, causing 
the Good, which gloried in Being, to return to unreality and huddle in 
the depths of a subjectivity chilled to the bone and trembling.”” In view 
of the era which he lived though, then, Levinas had powerful motives for 
denying the good any foothold in being, and for wagering everything on 
the possibility of an ethical constitution of the individual subject as such. 
Indeed, from a Levinasian standpoint, Logstrup might be accused of fail- 
ing to take the full measure of the Shoah; or rather of failing to appreciate 
its lack of measure—the rupture in our traditions of theological and moral 
reflection which it has enforced.* But reciprocally, one might ask whether 
Levinas can be entirely correct in declaring that, in the world that Hitler's 
triumphs created, “the lie was not even necessary for an Evil assured of its 


excellence”™ 


—if one considers, for example, the euphemisms with which 
the Nazis were obliged to cloak their programs of extermination. 

It may seem, therefore, that the evaluative comparison between these 
two thinkers—in their fascinating proximity and distance—has resulted 
in an impasse, in which each can be seen as having framed his philosophy 
legitimately from a particular religious and sociohistorical vantage point. 
Yet closer inspection may reveal that this equilibrium is not complete. For 
Løgstrup’ thinking, and in particular his correction of his own philosophi- 
cal response to the destruction of the social and habitual bases of morality, 
which is encapsulated in the notion of the sovereign expressions of life, 
can be seen as highlighting the self-defeating consequences of Levinas’s 
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strategy. As Løgstrup puts it: “If we deny created goodness out of a theo- 
logical zeal to underscore the radicality of guilt, the result will be the oppo- 
site of what is intended: The individual will be excused, because whatever 
his guilt, it can never be as serious as that involved in perpetually destroy- 
ing the given goodness of life” (EF pp. 161-62/ED p. 141). 


Notes 


I am grateful to Hans Fink, John Milbank, Stephen Mulhall, David Smith, and 
Robert Stern for their helpful comments on a draft of this essay. 
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The Ethical Demand 


Kierkegaard, Løgstrup, and Levinas 


Arne Grøn 


Ethics and the Ethical 


What is “the ethical” in “the ethical demand”? If the ethical is seen as the 
ethical demand, the weight is implicitly on the addressee. In being sub- 
jected to the demand the ethical subject is required to take a position. This 
is a complex relation not easily understood. In what follows two questions 
will be in focus: How should we understand the position of the subject in 
the ethical demand? How does the subjectivity implied go into an account 
of the normativity of the ethical demand? 

First a note on “the ethical” In Kierkegaard, Levinas, and Løgstrup 
ethics may seem to be more about understanding what the ethical means 
than actually presenting an ethics. Their aim appears to be to bring into 
view how ethics concerns, and is rooted in, human existence. This is par- 
ticularly clear in Levinas. His approach leaves us with the question: If ethics 
is first philosophy, in what sense is it in fact an ethics? In Kierkegaard, the 
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ethicists position in Either/Or is explicitly about “the ethical” Apparently, 


his claim is that ethics begins with taking a position: the ethical is about 
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choosing oneself. But the demand of choosing oneself is a response to the 
possibility which B, the ethicist, encounters in A, the aestheticist: that of 
losing the sense of the ethical. This line of interpretation brings the ethicist 
closer to subsequent reflections on the ethical in Kierkegaard’s writings. 
According to the Postscript’ (but also, for example, in the epilogue to Fear 
and Trembling)’ the ethical concerns what it is to be a human. 

Does the ethical begin with our taking a position, or is taking a posi- 
tion ethical due to that to which it responds? In accounting for the ethical, 
Kierkegaard, Levinas, and Logstrup all seem to move beyond “taking a posi- 
tion” That even seems to apply to Kierkegaard’s ethicist. When Kierkegaard 
identifies the ethical with choosing oneself, this self-choice is already deter- 
mined ethically: it is to assume oneself in what one is doing. In choosing 
oneself, we respond to the frightening possibility of ethical indifference, 
which, the ethicist claims, makes us strangers to the life we live. 

Yet the ethical is also about taking a position. It requires us to step for- 
ward. In responding to the ethical demand we are to respond for ourselves. 
Taking a position cannot be reduced to that which calls us to take a position. 
But neither can the position of the subject in the ethical demand be reduced 
to the act of taking a position. We are subjects subjected to the demand. 

The suggestion I would like to probe here is that the ethical concerns 
us in our relating to others and to a world in between. The ethical demand 
seizes or takes hold of us in these relations. The ethical is not added to 
knowing how the world is, but concerns us knowing how the world 
is (Kierkegaard) or being situated in relations of knowing (Levinas). In 
knowing, we are situated, relating to others (I take this to be implied in 
Levinas’s claim of ethics as first philosophy). 

This does not mean that ethics competes with knowing. It cannot 
stand in, as it were, for knowing the world. How, then, is the ethical basic 
to human existence? The answer to be outlined in what follows is that it is 
a matter of being the creatures we are, humans, not so much in an Aristo- 
telian sense, but rather in a sense in which being human is refracted. This 
more Kantian approach can be put as follows: ethically, we are determined 
beyond and maybe against ourselves. The ethical concerns us as beings 
that are to situate ourselves in the world, but we can do so only as already 
situated, having already failed. Although we, in knowing the world, dis- 
tance ourselves from the world, we are still situated in a history which is 
ethically imbued. 
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Duty, Demand, Appeal 


The note on “the ethical” is meant to indicate not only a shared direction 
in the way ethics is thought in Kierkegaard, Levinas, and Løgstrup, but 
also what is at issue here: how to understand the nature of ethical nor- 
mativity. “The ethical” in ethics comes to the fore in three key concepts: 
duty (Kierkegaard), demand (Løgstrup), and appeal in the sense of call 
(Levinas). 

Do these various ways of phrasing the ethical differ? When Kier- 
kegaard speaks of the duty of the commandment “You shall,” he gives an 
answer to the question: what is the character of the ethical demand? The 
point in accentuating the duty in the demand is that the duty breaks off and 
redirects our vision. It is a countermove against us: we tend to let time go— 
in fact, we have already wasted some time before beginning to fulfill the 
ethical demand. That is what makes the demand unfulfillable.® The duty 
singles out the one who is to fulfill the duty: “You shall” I am for myself 
turned into a “you”: addressed, almost accused (for having already failed). 

However, Kierkegaard’s way of accentuating the demand as a duty 
also seems to minimize the appeal or call coming from the other in need: 
“What can extort [afnode: urge, compel] from one a work of love can be 
extremely varied and thus cannot be enumerated. The child cries, the pau- 
per begs, the widow pesters, deference constrains, misery compels, etc. But 
any love in work that is extorted in this way is not free?” What is the point 
here? Appeal or exhortation depends on occasion, but why should that 
be problematic? If we need the other to make an appeal to us, in order to 
see her, we place ourselves in a position in which we can ignore what we 
ourselves are already doing to her. Seeing the other is not just a matter of 
the other making us see her. Rather, the appeal seizes us in our ways of 
already seeing her. We should not first act on an appeal but be able to see 
the neighbor before being appealed to. This is implied in emphasizing the 
ethical as the duty in the demand. 

When Levinas accentuates the ethical as the appeal or the call, he actu- 
ally makes a point similar to one made by Kierkegaard in stressing the duty. 
The call cuts us off from reflecting on the appeal. But why should we be cut 
off in reflecting? It is not a matter of acting without understanding the 
situation of the other. Rather, the problem lies with us. In reflecting we can 
place ourselves in a distant position, to the point of asking whether there 
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is any appeal or call (as if we were to decide whether there is an appeal or 
not), or to the point of asking, who is my neighbor. But pointing to the 
appeal, claiming that we are appealed to or called upon before reflecting 
on the call, indicates that the ethical implies a countermove. This is what 
the notion of duty can capture. In line with the above argument about duty 
and seeing, the question would be: what if there is no call or appeal coming 
from the other—both in the sense of the other not making an appeal to 
us and in the sense of the other not being situated in ways that attract our 
attention? Levinas’s answer would be that we are already under the appeal 
of the face. This is neither a matter of the other uttering an appeal to us, nor 
of the other being first situated in a condition that attracts our attention. 
The face of the other is naked (or nude) before we find our conditions for 
paying attention fulfilled. 

As the title suggests, in The Ethical Demand, Logstrup takes the ethi- 
cal in terms of the demand. He conceives the ethical demand more as an 
appeal or call than as a duty. Still the weight lies in being the one who is 
under the appeal. In Løgstrup, too, the ethical demand is not to be iden- 
tified with claims or demands uttered by the other. This is emphasized by 
the role played by the notion of the single individual (den enkelte) in expli- 
cating the character of the ethical demand. Especially here the influence 
from Kierkegaard is prominent, although not admitted. As an example, let 
me quote a long passage from The Ethical Demand which I'll draw upon 
in the following: 


In other words, the demand implicit in every encounter between per- 
sons is not vocal but is and remains silent. The individual [den enkelte] 
to whom the demand is directed must him or herself in each concrete 
relationship decide what the content of the demand is. This is not to 
say that a person [den enkelte] can arbitrarily and capriciously deter- 
mine the content of the demand. But the fact is that there is a demand. 
And since the demand is implied by the very fact that a person [den 
enkelte] belongs to the world in which the other person has his or her 
life, and therefore holds something of that person's life in his or her 
hands, it is therefore a demand to take care of that person’s life. But 
nothing is thereby said about how this caring is to be done. The other 
person him or herself cannot say anything about this, even though he 
or she is the one directly concerned, since, as we said before, it might 
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very well involve something diametrically opposed to his or her own 
expectations and wishes. It is of the essence of the demand that with 
such insight, imagination and understanding as he or she possesses 
a person [den enkelte] must figure out for him or herself what the 
demand requires.* 


For now, we only need the emphasis on the single individual (den enkelte). 
What is accentuated is the subject position. As the addressees of the ethi- 
cal demand, we are turned into the single individual, that is, towards and 
against ourselves. We must come to terms with the demand, beyond what 
we—the one who responds to the demand—would prefer. If we under- 
stand duty as a countermove, turning the ethical subject into the addressee 
of the demand, there is also a duty to the demand in Løgstrup. 

Later, with Logstrup’s concept of sovereign expressions of life—con- 
ceptualized in Opgor med Kierkegaard (Controverting Kierkegaard) from 
1968—it becomes difficult to account for the ethical in terms of the sub- 
ject position implied in ethical normativity, and for ethical normativity 
too.’ I have elsewhere argued that the concept of sovereign expressions of 
life is ambiguous, meaning either the act or only the impulse to act.” In 
this paper, however, I'll restrict myself to Den etiske fordring (The Ethical 
Demand). 

The three ways of accentuating the ethical—duty, demand, and appeal 
(in the sense of call)—share the same direction. They place the weight 
of the ethical on the one being assigned: the one to do the duty, the one 
addressed with the demand, one being appealed to or called upon. Would 
that mean that the normativity of the ethical demand must be accounted 
for in terms of the subjectivity of the one being addressed? 


Ethics Singularizes 


Remarkably, Kierkegaard, Løgstrup, and Levinas also share the claim that 
the ethical “singularizes.” In Kierkegaard the claim is in particular, and per- 
sistently, made in the Postscript. In Levinas, the following passage makes 
the point explicit: “Ethics as consciousness of a responsibility toward oth- 
ers ... far from losing you in generality, singularizes you, poses you as 
a unique individual, as I” The quote is from “A Propos of ‘Kierkegaard 
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vivant?” Oddly enough, Levinas makes this claim in critique of Kierke- 
gaard—a critique which is based on a (problematic) reading of Fear and 
Trembling (the phrase concerning ethics as “losing you in generality” indi- 
cates Levinas’s critical point). 

In Logstrup’s The Ethical Demand the claim comes to the fore in a sec- 
tion on the radical character of the demand. Why is the ethical demand 
radical? Løgstrup asks, and answers: “Because the person [den enkelte] con- 
fronted by the unspoken demand must him or herself determine how he or 
she is to take care of the other person's life?’ This implies that the demand is 
radical in that it isolates the addressee as the single individual (den enkelte). 
In line with the long passage quoted above, Løgstrup states: “The radical 
character of the demand means that it is up to the individual himself [den 
enkelte selv] to determine what will best serve the other person. And since, 
as we have said, this could prove to be the very opposite of what the other 
person asks for and desires, the demand has the effect of making the person 
to whom the demand is directed a singular person [den enkelte i udtrykkelig 
forstand]. Ethically speaking the demand isolates him.”" 

In order to better understand what is implied in this claim—the 
ethical demand is radical, it isolates the single individual as this single 
individual—we should look at a distinction made in the beginning of Kier- 
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kegaard’s Works of Love between “works of Love [Kjerlighedsgerninger] 
and “a work of love [en Kjerlighedens Gjerning]”: “There are indeed only 
some works that human language specifically and narrowly calls works of 
love [Kjerlighedsgerninger], but in heaven no work can be pleasing unless 
it is a work of love [en Kjerlighedens Gjerning].”” The locution Kjerligheds- 
gerninger suggests that prior to engaging in action we are able to make a 
list of specific kinds of actions so that to perform an action belonging to 
one of the types listed would be to perform a work of love. But every action 
should be a work of love. This radical demand concerns how the work is 
done: “There is no work, not one single one, not even the best, about which 
we unconditionally dare to say: The one who does this unconditionally 
demonstrates love by it. It depends on how the work is done.””® 
Kierkegaard’s Works of Love can be read as a second ethics in the sense 
that it focuses on the ethics implied in the question of how we should do 
what we ought to do. The implicit claim is that we can do what is pro- 
fessed to be works of love in ways that change the ethical meaning of our 
doing. Thus, acts of benevolence which make themselves visible as acts of 
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benevolence tend to be without charity. This critical insight goes into Løg- 
strup’s reformulation of the ethical demand. 

The radical ethical demand accentuates the position of the subject. 
The demand requires the addressee to take a position as the one being 
addressed. If ethics is not only about what we ought to do, but implies a 
second question, how we do what we ought to do, we are to account not 
only for what we have chosen to do, but also for the choices implied in how 
we have done what we have chosen to do. The normativity of the demand 
does not amount to the subject taking a normative stance. Rather, it places 
the subject in the position to respond, to act as a subject, finding out what 
the demand implies. It even requires the subject to change her position— 
as the one to respond. Instead of looking “into” the world to find an answer 
to the question of what the ethical demand means, we, as subjects of the 
demand, should realize that the ethical is a matter of how we see when 
looking “into” the world. 

Although the normative binding opens up subjectivity in the sense 
that the single individual being addressed by the demand is to find out 
for herself what the demand implies, Logstrup tends to reduce the subject 
position to the alternative: either we lose ourselves in selfless actions or 
our selfhood gets in the way between the other and our action. But if we 
move in this alternative, we cannot account for what it is to be the one 
addressed. That would include the position of facing the alternative: either 
acting selflessly or letting ourselves get in the way between the other and 
our action. The implied subject position is not captured by the alternative 
itself. If we would argue that we lose ourselves as subjects in the ethical 
situation, in what sense is this something we do: lose ourselves as sub- 
jects? We are still to account for what we do to the other when acting 
selflessly—which leaves us with the open question whether our action is 
in fact selfless. By contrast, in Levinas, as in Kierkegaard, the addressee 
becomes a subject in being called upon to respond. Both determine sub- 
jectivity as responsibility. Taking subjectivity into the account of ethical 
normativity does not mean that normativity comes from the subject. On 
the contrary, the subject is subject as addressed. There is autonomy, but 
only to respond in being called upon. 

We may argue that subjectivity is also inscribed in ethical norma- 
tivity in the following sense. When we try to formulate or establish what 
the demand says, there is a second question: “And how is that the ethical 
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demand?” Or: “How do we respond to this as a demand?” We have to voice 
and formulate the demand, but the demand exceeds our formulations of 
the demand. We can question what it means that the demand is... (as we 
formulate it). And we can be questioned in acting on formulations of the 
demand. Thus, ethical normativity implies that the one asking (what does 
the ethical demand mean?) can herself be questioned. Again, this has to do 
with the position of the subject. It is not only a position taken but also a 
position of being addressed. The addressee of the ethical demand is called 
to respond and can be questioned in responding. 


For the Sake of the Other—“Before” the Other 


The ethical demand singularizes. Being addressed, each of us is this sin- 
gle individual, to use Kierkegaard’s term. This implies that one cannot 
respond for the other. Yet the ethical demand is not about being addressed. 
It concerns oneself in that it redirects oneself towards the other. The ethical 
demand is, Løgstrup claims, that everything which the single individual 
says and does shall be said and done “for the sake of him or her whose life 
is in his hand?” 

Could we say that, being situated “before” or in front of the other, we 
are placed under the ethical demand? Does this provide an answer to the 
question: where does the normative force to the duty, demand, or appeal 
come from? Both in Kierkegaard (Works of Love) and in Levinas (Totality 
and Infinity)'® the weight of the ethical lies in being placed “before” the 
other. This is explicit in Levinas’s notion of the face of the other, which 
implies “face-to-face; being situated in front of the other. Is Kierkegaard’s 
insistence on the neighbor a way of speaking of the face of the other in 
Levinas’s sense? Maybe indirectly, in so far as the other as my neighbor is 
the other given to me before I take the other to be my neighbor. But the 
question goes both ways. When Levinas insists on the face of the other, is 
this a way of speaking of the neighbor? What is implied in the notion of 
the neighbor is both proximity (which Levinas reclaims in Otherwise than 
Being)” and distance (which he already emphasizes in Totality and Infin- 
ity). Being situated in front of the other, I do not come close to the other 
so as to grasp or understand her. On the contrary, it implies that the other 
is beyond my grasp. 
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Insofar as the ethical demand is a demand to see the other, it begins 
with the other. Although it concerns me as the one seeing, it does not 
come from me. But this does not mean that the demand comes from the 
other in the sense that it is voiced by the other, or at least, it need not 
be. That the demand is not—or at least need not be—the demand of the 
other is emphasized in Logstrup and Kierkegaard (and less in Levinas). 
Kierkegaard would share Lggstrup’s claim in the long quote above that 
the ethical demand requires the single individual to respond on her own. 
Being situated ethically “before” the other (both in the sense of “in front 
of” and “on our own,’ before the other might tell us what this means), 
we face the question of the ethical demand. We are to find out what the 
demand means. 

However, it is important to distinguish between being situated in front 
of (before) the other and being situated in relation to the other. The latter 
implies that one can place oneself in the relation between oneself and the 
other. In contrast, the ethical weight in being situated “before” the other 
comes to the fore in a reversal of perspective that is not an exchange of 
perspectives: oneself becoming the neighbor’s neighbor (Kierkegaard)” or 
questioned (Levinas). Does this mean that the alterity of the other is the 
source of ethical normativity? The alterity of the other questions me, but 
does it also command me? If the face commands me, is it the other com- 
manding me? If we would claim that, the appeal coming from the face of 
the other would simply be the appeal made by the other. This would run 
counter to the infinity implied in the face of the other. 

What does it mean that the commandment to love your neighbor is 
divine, according to Kierkegaard? It is given, or “it is written,” but what 
does that imply? The critical point is that it is not something we humans 
“invent”; rather, the commandment turns our “conceptions and ideas 
upside down” and requires us to change our vision—in order to see 
the other.” This does not exclude autonomy in the sense that we, as the 
addressees of the commandment, have to respond for ourselves and 
to determine on our own what the commandment requires us to do. 
How does the reference to God then come into the picture? God as “the 
middle term”? means to see the other as neighbor. In relating to God one is 
directed towards the other. This comes to the fore especially in a discourse 
in Works of Love entitled “Our Duty to Love the People We See?” Let me 
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just quote one passage: “The matter is quite simple. A person should begin 
with loving the unseen, God, because then he himself will learn what it is 
to love. But that he actually loves the unseen will be known by his loving 
the brother he sees?” 

Thus, according to Kierkegaard too, it is in relation to the neighbor 
that the relation to God is decided or determined, to quote Logstrup’s The 
Ethical Demand.” However, Logstrup appears to move one step further. 
The ethical demand is not only located in, but also inherent to, the relation 
to the neighbor. But why is there a normative force in the fact that the 
other is given over to me? What is “the fact” that Logstrup invokes? Why 
is it linked to trust? In trusting, one is vulnerable. But the other is also 
given over to me when distrusting me, as Logstrup himself notes.” The fact 
which is the source of the silent demand” is the interdependency. In what 
we are doing we interfere into how the other is situated. We belong to the 
world of the other. If it is to be ethical, interdependency is asymmetrical in 
the sense that it is first and foremost to be thought of from the perspective 
of the other who is affected by what we do. 

What then does it mean that the demand inheres in the encounter 
between persons, as is said in the long quote from The Ethical Demand 
above? In a Levinasian perspective, claiming that the ethical demand is 
inherent in the relation would be too ontological an approach or too much 
a matter of knowing. Speaking of the fact of interdependency as source 
of the demand seems to presuppose a subject placed at a distance which 
is then suspended when we, the subject, recognize that we are part of the 
world of the other. But must we not place ourselves outside of the ethical 
relation in order to see its significance? Maybe, but the question would still 
be whether we can account for what it is to be the addressee of the demand 
if we understand the ethical in terms of the relation between oneself and 
the other. Levinas’s point would be that, in the ethical relation, we are our- 
selves situated “before” the other. This is where we begin. Being situated 
“before” the other is not the same as the other being given over to me in 
trust. Clearly, “the face” implies that the other is exposed or given over to 
me, but it also situates me. It places me in the accusative, as the addressee 
of the demand and as the one being questioned by the alterity of the other. 
Placing us in the accusative is how the ethical demand seizes or takes hold 
of us in relations to others and the world more or less shared. 
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Subjectivity of the Accusative 


Where does this leave us with the question of normativity and subjectiv- 
ity? The ethical demand opens up subjectivity. It requires us to determine 
ourselves—in seeing the other, in finding out what we should do “for the 
sake of the other.” As subjects, determining ourselves, we are already ethi- 
cally determined. But why must we then remind ourselves that we are 
subjected to the demand? Reminding ourselves should turn us against our- 
selves. It is not simply reminding ourselves of what is important in deter- 
mining ourselves—it is also a countermove against us being blind to what 
we are ourselves doing. Although we know that we are the subject of our 
own actions, we can, as it were, disconnect ourselves from our actions. 
The claim that human subjectivity is ethically situated—that the ethical 
singularizes—harbors a critical insight. Realizing that we are the address- 
ees of the demand implies that we are already in the accusative, as Levinas 
puts it.” Being in the accusative is to be ethically situated, before situating 
oneself. Yet, it is to be situated as the one having to respond. We are placed 
in the accusative—as subjects. This must be read both ways. We are not 
first in the nominative and then may transport ourselves into the accusa- 
tive. Yet we find ourselves in the accusative only as subjects who could— 
and would—take ourselves to be in the nominative. Finding ourselves in 
the accusative, we are contradicted in our ways of taking ourselves in the 
nominative. 

Being situated in the accusative means both that we can be accused 
(before accepting this) and that we are the addressees of the appeal or 
the ethical demand (before accepting that this is so). Being accused and 
being addressed, we are turned towards ourselves but in being at the same 
time turned towards others. When Levinas claims that subjectivity “is” 
responsibility, the point is, I think, that responsibility as taking oneself to 
be responsible is not what makes us responsible. It is the other way round. 
Taking oneself to be responsible is possible because we already are respon- 
sible in the sense of being situated “before” the other so as to be called to 
respond for ourselves. 

Yet we are not simply in the accusative. Rather, ethics is also about 
coming to realize what the ethical means. This move is more explicit in 
Kierkegaard than in Levinas (and Logstrup). Kierkegaard’s The Concept 
29 


of Anxiety” can be read as an account of coming to self-consciousness in 
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finding oneself in the accusative. The self-disclosure in anxiety is about dis- 
covering oneself as the one to be accounted for in finding oneself guilty. 
When ethics singularizes, singularity itself is normatively determined. It 
is about becoming this single individual. The normativity implied, how- 
ever, points back to the one who one already is. In the accusative, being 
the addressee, one is thrown back upon oneself, facing the task of assum- 
ing oneself. “Becoming” the single individual does not mean becoming 
another than one already is. The direction of “becoming” is turned around. 
It is to “become” who one is, this individual, in taking oneself upon one- 
self. Responsibility then is not just to be in the accusative but to respond in 
the accusative. “Becoming” this single individual for oneself changes some- 
thing. One comes to see differently, in responding to the demand. 

The Kierkegaardian formula “this single individual as this single indi- 
vidual” is telling. It both indicates that singularity is normatively deter- 
mined (it is about realizing oneself to be this single individual) and points 
back to the fact of being already this single individual. Singularity in the 
normative sense means to answer for oneself as this single individual. 
What is brought out more clearly in Levinas than in Kierkegaard is the 
implication that we answer for ourselves “before” the other. While Kier- 
kegaard accentuates that I am ethically situated as the one to respond, to 
the point of being turned into a “you” (“You shall”), Levinas emphasizes 
that I am to respond as the one called upon in face of the other. 

While Levinas accentuates that the subject begins in the accusative, 
Kierkegaard says more about finding oneself in the accusative—and has 
more to say about the normativity implied in realizing oneself to be this 
singular individual called upon. Yet the question still is whether they 
unfold the subjectivity of being in the accusative. 


Subjectivity and the Nature of Normativity 


What is at issue when we discuss the ethical demand in Kierkegaard, Log- 
strup, and Levinas? Taking our point of departure in their various accounts, 
what is the challenge we face when we seek to answer the question: what 
is the ethical in the ethical demand? I have argued that we should focus on 
the subject position implied in ethical normativity. In concluding, let me 
rephrase my argument. 
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All three—Kierkegaard, Løgstrup, and Levinas—accentuate the bind- 
ing character of the ethical. Yet, although the ethical binds us—this is what 
makes it ethical—it does not simply do so. If it did, there would be no 
ethical demand. In an important sense, then, ethical binding is up to us. 
We are to respond and to bind ourselves, and to decide what should bind 
us. It even makes sense to ask whether we let ourselves be bound by the 
ethical demand. The challenge then is to account for the nature of norma- 
tivity both in the sense of a binding that precedes our binding and in the 
sense that we can not only fail to fulfill the demand but also let ourselves 
be unbound by the demand. 

The question about the nature of normativity may go together with 
the question about the source of normativity. An answer to both questions 
could be that normativity comes from the fact that we humans can bind 
and commit ourselves, so that normativity becomes a matter of what mat- 
ters to us. The counterargument would be: if normativity is seen as a matter 
of what matters to us, and if this is taken in the sense of interests and pri- 
orities, it does not really bind us, as we can let ourselves off, and it is there- 
fore not ethical. In a critical sense, ethical normativity cannot be reduced 
to the subjectivity implied. Rather, it implies some sort of transcendence 
of subjectivity. Ethically, we are determined beyond, and maybe against, 
ourselves. 

Still, if ethical normativity points to us who are to respond, it seems 
to go to the core of what we are. We are ourselves—also in answering for 
ourselves. Being the one to answer for oneself is part of what it means to be 
oneself. Normativity belongs to us, to being what we are: humans. It is not 
something added. How could it be if we are to respond for ourselves? Yet 
it also appears to be something we add or bring into the picture. The world 
is as it is, we are as we are, and having recognized that, we introduce into 
the world ideas about how the world and we should be. Normativity then is 
something we add to knowing what is the case. But if it were just like that, 
it would be subjective as a matter of evaluation, choice, and interpretation. 
To a large extent this conception forms our current culture. And it may 
seem quite obvious that normativity is about us evaluating. But that would 
again point back to us. We are, it appears, beings that evaluate. Normativity 
would still belong to us—as the beings we are. 

If we were to claim that normativity is merely subjective, we would 
still be left with the problem of accounting for subjectivity. Is subjectivity 
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not what we are, our nature? We can only come to think that it is not if we 
take subjectivity to mean that we as subjects go beyond nature, but this 
presupposes that nature is what we take to be nature: nature as we observe 
it, before us. In contrast, if nature means the specificity of something (in 
German: Eigenart), we need the notion of subjectivity in order to under- 
stand human nature.*’ And accounting for human nature then implies 
accounting for the nature of normativity. 

When Kierkegaard, Levinas, and Logstrup emphasize that the ethical 
binds us, they argue, implicitly or explicitly, against the claim that subjec- 
tivity is the source of normativity. This is implied in their ways of conceiv- 
ing the ethical in terms of duty, appeal, and demand. We do not first have 
to place ourselves under the ethical demand. Rather, we discover ourselves 
being committed.” 

This, however, leaves us with the task of accounting for the subject 
position implied in ethical normativity. Especially two points are of criti- 
cal importance here: (1) the intricacy of passivity and activity, and (2) the 
negative possibility implied in normativity. 

1. How do activity and passivity come into play in the ethical demand? 
Obviously, the demand is directed to us as agents. It calls us “out of” pas- 
sivity, but it does so in binding us. We are to see ourselves as subjected to 
the demand. This passivity of being placed in the position to respond is 
not simply absorbed in, but rather determines and qualifies, the activity 
of responding in taking a position. We respond to the demand in binding 
or committing ourselves. The demand requires us to determine ourselves. 
But determining ourselves implies that we let ourselves be determined. The 
passivity implied in self-determination has to do with normativity. The 
normative force of the demand does not come from the fact that we can 
commit ourselves. On the contrary, committing ourselves involves us in 
a deeper, temporal sense: we bind or commit ourselves only if we let our- 
selves be committed, and we “do” that only if we “are,” in the time to come, 
committed by what we have committed ourselves to. This also indicates the 
passivity implied in responsibility. Committing ourselves, we are commit- 
ted by ourselves: we are to respond for what we do. 

Could we not understand being committed as the outcome of com- 
mitting oneself? Do we not make ourselves committed? Is subjectivity— 
self-determination—not in this sense the source of normativity? Yet how 
would we be situated if we could take ourselves to be the source of our 
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being committed? If we take ourselves to be committed because we com- 
mit ourselves, our commitment would change. It would be a matter of 
whether we choose to be committed and what we choose to be committed 
by. But do we choose to be committed? In a sense, yes, but only indirectly: 
we can choose to be committed only by committing ourselves. It makes 
sense to speak of choosing to be committed only because being committed 
is implied in committing ourselves. Being committed is not a specific act 
we can perform. Rather, it is a matter of how we commit ourselves: are we 
committed in committing ourselves? 

This means that subjectivity is not the source of normativity precisely 
because normativity concerns the subject. The ethical demand redirects 
the subject. Assigned as this single individual, one is both turned towards 
and against oneself in being directed towards the other. Normativity only 
“belongs to us” in that we are addressed and can be drawn, and draw our- 
selves, into question. But this also implies that the passivity of being placed 
in the position of the accusative concerns us as subjects. 

In sum, an account of the ethical in the ethical demand must also 
give an account of subjectivity as intertwinement of activity and passivity. 
Normativity concerns us as agents but it does so in binding us, that is, 
placing us in the position to respond. The passivity of being placed in this 
position also qualifies our response. Committing ourselves is a matter of 
letting ourselves be committed, but this “letting be” is a matter of what we 
do: how do we carry our commitments? Committing ourselves (activity) 
thus implies being committed (passivity): it is a matter of how we commit 
ourselves—with the possibility of actually not doing so. 

Thus, in seeking to understand the subjectivity implied in the nature 
of normativity, the challenge is to hold together (1) being the subject of 
the demand (normativity being up to us) and (2) being subjected to the 
demand (normativity in the sense of normative binding on us). 

2. Obviously, normativity implies that it is possible not to fulfill the 
demand. Despite our efforts we may fail. Being subjected to the demand, 
we may even seek to ignore it. However, the various negative possibilities 
(not fulfilling, failing, ignoring) seem to leave the ethical demand as it is. 
What I would suggest is to consider our possibility of not binding us as 
intrinsic to the normative character of the ethical demand. 

The nature of normativity is its binding character, but the binding 
implied in normativity opens up the question whether we in fact bind 
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ourselves. The “in fact” question has to do with what it is to respond to the 
demand. It involves the temporal perspective in being bound (committed) 
in binding us. It remains to be seen, in the time to come, whether we in 
fact bind ourselves. Likewise, the experience of failing to do what we our- 
selves recognize we should is crucial in coming to understand what it is 
to be what we are: beings that can be called to respond and be called into 
question, even questioning ourselves. Responsibility implies that we are to 
carry the weight of failing. Realizing what it is to fail is part of understand- 
ing what it means to be situated as both subjected to and the subject of the 
ethical demand. 

The normative binding is up to us not in the sense that we are first 
to decide that we are bound by the ethical demand; on the contrary, it is 
up to us because we can fail. As the addressees of the demand, we are not 
simply committed but can fail to do what we have committed ourselves to, 
and can even seek to avoid being committed. The deep question then is 
what it means to be already committed before committing ourselves when 
we can not only fail to respond to the demand, but even ignore our being 
committed. 

This intensified negative possibility reminds us of the danger which 
the ethicist confronts in Kierkegaard’s Either/Or: that of losing the sense 
of the ethical. This could lead us to think that the ethical begins with 
us, choosing to be ethical. But we can choose ourselves only indirectly, 
through what we do. The demand of choosing oneself presupposes that we 
are already subjected to an ethical demand. 

We may, however, have some other good reasons for thinking that 
normativity begins with us, taking an ethical stance. First, we are to find 
out for ourselves what we should do. We are “demanded” not only by 
the ethical demand but also by authorities claiming to give voice to the 
demand. Resisting such claims, finding out for ourselves what the demand 
is, we may come to think that the demand begins with us. In a sense, it 
does. We are to respond for ourselves. Yet it does not begin with us in the 
sense that we “construct” the demand. On the contrary, finding out for 
ourselves what the demand is presupposes again that there is an ethical 
demand. What is meant here by “is”? I take it to mean that we are placed 
in the position of being subjected, as subjects, to the demand. It is in this 
position—the accusative—that we are to take our position. Second, as 
Sartre insisted, to be responsible is to bear the weight of what we do, not 
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having authorities to carry the weight for us. Also in that sense normativ- 
ity begins with us. But again, this does not turn us into the source of our 
own commitments. Rather, the weight to carry in responding for ourselves 
indicates that we are bound by ourselves before choosing to be so. There- 
fore, choosing oneself is, also in the ethicist’s account, a matter of assuming 
responsibility for oneself. 

How, then, does negativity come into the picture in accounting for the 
ethical in the ethical demand? Situating ourselves, taking a position, we are 
already situated: we always come too late (Levinas) and have already wasted 
some time (Kierkegaard). And according to Løgstrup we even come too 
late in being aware of the demand as a demand. Ethical normativity implies 
that one should remind oneself of one’s position—the situation in which 
one is to take a position. It is not a position already justified. Taking it as a 
justified position would make us blind to what we have already done and 
are doing. This “already” is easily absorbed into a second “already”: we are 
already addressed by the ethical demand before placing ourselves under 
the demand. But this second “already” does not remove the first one. We 
are called to respond precisely as those who can fail—and know what it 
means to fail. 
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PART IIl 


The Development 
of Legstrup’s Ethics 


SEVEN 


Kierkegaard’s Demand, 
Transformed by Løgstrup 


Svend Andersen 


Two significant features of K. E. Logstrup’s work are (1) the idea of the 
silent, one-sided, radical, and unfulfillable ethical demand and (2) his 
seemingly uncompromising rejection of Soren Kierkegaard’s thinking.' 
It would thus seem far-fetched to claim that Logstrup developed his idea 
of the ethical demand in close connection with a thorough reading of 
Kierkegaard. Nevertheless that is what I want to demonstrate in the fol- 
lowing. After having sketched some important ideas in Logstrup’s early 
views on ethics, I shall deal more extensively with his first comprehensive 
presentation of Kierkegaard’s thought, showing how his own idea of the 
demand grows out of the critical reading of his great Danish predeces- 
sor, and how important aspects of the concept of the demand are for- 
mulated in opposition to Kierkegaard. In my conclusion, I will indicate 
how Legstrup’s ethical thought developed beyond his Kierkegaardian 
demand. 
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Logstrup’s Lutheran Ethics of the Law 


In 1943, during the German occupation of Denmark, Løgstrup wrote: 
“Between a human being’s own life and his or her ego there is . . . a tension 
and a contradiction. It consists, among other things, but not least, in the 
fact that our life has its own laws.... If we violate them, the humanness, 
of which they are laws, perishes at the same time” (VS p. 183). Notice that 
Løgstrup speaks of laws in the plural. There are laws for the various rela- 
tions in which we can be placed towards each other. As examples, Logstrup 
mentions the law of giving each other honor, the law of raising children to 
obedience, and the law of justice for the relationship between worker and 
employer. 

What is the status of these laws—how are they grounded? They are 
grounded in the fact that “we have not ourselves created human life. It is 
given us” (VS p. 182). As they are expressions of life itself, the laws have a 
different normative character from morality and bourgeois conventions. 
The laws are “something absolute, for which all other considerations have 
to be sacrificed” (VS p. 86). The laws of life also have validity for the life of 
a whole people (folkeliv). Logstrup does not formulate any specific law for 
this collective context, but he speaks about “the laws that command our 
life as a people” (VS p. 188), and he indicates the content this way: “In the 
life of the people the important thing is to establish and keep the law, both 
law and justice, both truth and honor” (VS pp. 188-89). In this respect, 
Løgstrup sees a contradiction between the life of the people and foreign 
politics, because the latter is driven by ruthless egoism. 

Now a person “can and must require from the other to take the laws of 
life seriously, because the one person’s disobedience causes ruin to both, in 
that the humanness in their mutual relationship perishes” (VS p. 185). Løg- 
strup himself made exactly this requirement of his friend and theological 
colleague Hal Koch, and the issue was the law of the people's life. My first 
quotation is from a pamphlet Logstrup published in 1943 which belongs 
to a critical correspondence between himself and Koch. Some of my other 
quotations are from Logstrup’s letters. 

Hal Koch supported the “foreign” politics of the Danish government, the 
so-called cooperation politics, which involved, among other things, accept- 
ing the internment of Danish communists—a clear violation of the Danish 
constitution. In Legstrup’s terminology this was a breach of the law for the 
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people’s life, and therefore required open resistance. According to him, this 
situation constituted “the precious instant of the decision” (VS p. 79). 

In summary, the most important characteristics of the laws of life are 
as follows: they are grounded in life itself as a given life; in contrast to 
moral conventions they are something absolute; they are linked to instants 
of decision; one person can require another to take them seriously. 

How should we in a wider perspective characterize this discourse of 
“laws of life”? In my view, there is no doubt that Løgstrup is advancing a 
version of a natural law ethics. More specifically, Logstrup here thinks in 
line with Martin Luther, who saw natural law expressed in the Decalogue, 
which for its part contained ethical norms for the fundamental relation- 
ships of human life. In order to throw some light on the background of 
Logstrup’s ethical thinking it may be useful to look at Luther’s reasoning 
about the concept of law more generally. 

In a Lutheran context “law,” of course, primarily has its origin in the 
torah of the Hebrew Bible. Very roughly speaking, law here means a nor- 
mative claim—moral or legal—on humans which somehow is grounded 
in the will of God. In Christian theology law is a pervasive concept within 
ethical reasoning. In Luther we find a distinctive doctrine concerning the 
uses of the law. The so-called first use of the law (usus politicus) very much 
corresponds to what we understand by law in the legal sense. In this ver- 
sion law is an essential element of the worldly kingdom, the political order. 
The “second” use of the law (usus theologicus) Luther finds in Paul’s words 
“The law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ” (Galatians 3:24 
KJV). The law’s demand shows itself to be insurmountable so that the indi- 
vidual comes to realize his or her sinfulness and hence dependence on the 
gospel about Christ’s forgiving. Belief in Christ, so to speak, transforms the 
Christian as a moral agent so that he or she now is able to live up to the will 
of God, not by an effort of obedience, but by spontaneous acts of love for 
the neighbor. For Luther Christian ethics is not an ethics of the law.” 

But as indicated, there is a further aspect to Luther’s teaching on 
the law, namely his approval of the traditional doctrine of natural law. 
In Thomas Aquinas this doctrine is developed with the help of the Aristote- 
lian concept of practical reason: natural law—human beings participation in 
God’s law*—consists of a number of principles accessible to human reason. 
Luther does not follow this interpretation but endorses another traditional 
view by equating natural law with the Golden Rule. The “naturalness” of 
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this version of the law consists in its being part of the createdness of human- 
kind and hence its universal knowability. For Luther, Christian neighbor 
love and natural law obedience are not equivalent, but could rather be said 
to overlap, particularly in regard to actions within the worldly sphere. All in 
all, the ethics of Luther has a dual character: it consists both of “nonlegal” 
Christian neighbor love and agreement with natural law.‘ 

The agreement between Logstrup’s discourse on the “laws of life” 
and Luther’s ethics is no coincidence. Actually one can regard Logstrup’s 
ethical thinking as a continuous effort to reformulate a Lutheran ethics of 
the law. The significance of Luther becomes obvious in Logstrup’s article 
from 1947, “The Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics” (included in this volume). 
Løgstrup here contrasts the Kantian conception of ethics with “the” other 
conception: Luther’s. Whereas according to Kant human nature consists of 
accidental inclinations that acquire ethical order or structure only thanks 
to practical reason, Luther’s picture of human life is quite different: “Human 
beings, by virtue of the fact that their created nature is an ordered nature, 
have to live their lives with and against others in ordinances, so that it is 
in these responsible relations that they hear the law, which is material as a 
lex naturalis.” It is in the very same decade when he writes this article that 
Løgstrup uses the terminology of “laws of life” And in a way, one could 
say that Logstrup thereby follows Luther’s maxim that one could formulate 
new versions of the Ten Commandments (novos decalogos faciemus).° 


Speaking the language of Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand), the 
laws of life are not silent. In this main work of his, written about a decade 
after the end of World War II, Løgstrup has substituted the one demand 
for the plurality of laws of life. The change can be observed in a section 
where Logstrup discusses the same issue as he does in the pamphlet and 
the letters to Koch: the resistance against the Nazi regime. Interestingly 
however, in The Ethical Demand he does not deal with the Nazi occupation 
of Denmark, but rather with the resistance in Germany itself. Logstrup 
refers to Kurt Huber, a professor of musicology and member of the group 
“Weiße Rose” who was executed in 1943. Before the People’s Court Huber 
stated that he “as a German citizen, as a German university professor,’ 
wanted to “return to clear moral principles, to a government of law, and 
to mutual trust between men” (EF p. 182/ED p. 159). Logstrup regards the 
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case as an example of what he calls the critical situation—in contrast to 
the normal situation—and of the ethical decision. In his reflections on the 
situation Logstrup might have said that Kurt Huber made his decision in 
obedience to the law of the people, for the things Huber referred to actually 
did correspond to the content of the law for the life of the people: rule of 
law and mutual trust. However, Logstrup’s reflections now go in a different 
direction. He asks what motives could lead people in the critical situation 
to risk their own lives. There is no clear answer, he says, because we can 
only make “conjectures and interpretations and [show] trust” (EF p. 183/ 
ED p. 160). However, even if “no one knows how the action got under way,” 
Løgstrup himself knows this much: “So completely is the silent, radical, 
one-sided, and unfulfillable demand incorporated into the concrete and 
actual challenge” (ibid., translation modified). One interpretation of the 
acts of resistance is an interpretation that Løgstrup formulates as the ques- 
tion of whether a person in the critical situation acts because, consciously 
or unconsciously, she understands that her relation to an absolute author- 
ity is of decisive importance to her life (EF p. 184/ED p. 161). 

The ethical decision does not only concern the action against the 
other, but also the agent’s own self-understanding: “What this ethical deci- 
sion lays hold on and embodies in the action which is to be carried out is 
a persons understanding of the fact that his or her life has been received 
as a gift... . This is the absoluteness of the demand which creates this ethi- 
cal decision” (EF p. 180/ED p. 157). We see that the ethical demand has 
inherited some of the properties of the laws of life: the demand is absolute, 
it provokes decision, and it is connected to the understanding of life as a 
gift. But there are differences: as indicated, the demand is silent, meaning, 
for example, that it cannot be put forward by another person. And whereas 
the laws of life are laws for specific human relations, the demand belongs 
to every interpersonal situation. Also, the connectedness of the demand to 
the givenness of life seems different from the connectedness of the laws of 
life to lifes givenness. In the case of the latter, we have knowledge both of 
the givenness of life and the content of the laws—and then, in the concrete 
situation, we have to decide whether to obey the laws or not. In The Ethical 
Demand, we do not in advance have knowledge about the givenness of life, 
but the givenness is part of what the ethical decision is about. 

In his discussion of the critical situation Logstrup quotes Kierkegaard, 
who in the beginning of The Sickness unto Death talks about “the courage 
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one gets by learning to fear the yet more fearful” (EF p. 184/ED p. 162). The 
people in the resistance—or so I would interpret this reference—did not 
fear the death they risked because they feared even more losing the under- 
standing of their lives as a received gift (and cf. EF p. 197/ED p. 173, where 
Logstrup returns to this issue). 

In the passage Logstrup quotes, Kierkegaard does not deal with the 
demand. But he does so a few pages further ahead. And interestingly, he 
uses a language with connotations similar to the ones Løgstrup also hints 
at. Kierkegaard says that eternity nails fast (“fornagle”) the individuals self. 
A similar terminology of fixation is used by Løgstrup: the ethical decision 
means an “arrest” and “imprisonment” of the individual's understanding of 
life (EF pp. 178, 180). (The connotations are not so clear in the English trans- 
lation of The Ethical Demand, where the ethical decision is said to “lay hold 
on’ and “embody” the individual’s understanding; cf. ED p. 157). Kierke- 
gaard ends the passage referred to by talking about “Eternity’s demand on 
the human being to have and become a self?” I take this terminological 
relatedness as an indication that Logstrup’s movement from the laws of life 
to the ethical demand is—at least partly—inspired by Kierkegaard. 


The Infinite Demand in Concrete Life 


The movement—and hence the transformation—can be observed in a 
book Løgstrup published between the occupation writings and The Ethi- 
cal Demand: a German book with the translated title “Kierkegaard’s and 
Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence and Its Relation to the Proclamation” 
(KH/KHE). The book consists of lectures Logstrup gave at the Freie Uni- 
versitat in Berlin in 1950, and it was published the same year.’ 

I leave Heidegger to one side and concentrate on Legstrup’s treatment 
of Kierkegaard, which is both a presentation and a critique, and—this is 
my thesis—Logstrup’s critical exposition is at the same time a theoretical 
movement from the laws of life towards the ethical demand.’ 

After having dealt with the two thinkers’ picture of the deficient way of 
human living—being one of the crowd and not strictly oneself—Logstrup 
analyzes the famous opening passage of The Sickness unto Death, where 
Kierkegaard describes the self as a synthesis between infinity and finiteness, 
eternity and temporality. Løgstrup does not take the work into account in 
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its entirety, neither the meaning of the title nor the fact that Kierkegaard 
analyzes the self in order to expose despair, his rewriting of the Christian 
concept of sin. Rather, Løgstrup—as always—directly addresses the philo- 
sophical phenomenon or problem that interests him, in this case being a self. 

In contrast to Kierkegaard himself, Løgstrup takes as his point of 
departure the relation between soul and body, one of the two syntheses 
constituting a human being as a self. In line with Hegel and German ide- 
alism in general, Kierkegaard regards soul and body as a self-relation: one 
part of the relation relates itself to the relation in that the soul is conscious 
of the relation and has knowledge of it. The soul-body synthesis, however, 
cannot stand alone but must be supported by another synthesis: the one 
of temporality-eternity or finiteness-infinitude. Logstrup’s interpretation 
of this second synthesis implies a thought whose importance for his own 
ideas cannot be overestimated. In order to understand how the relation 
of finiteness-infinitude relates to itself, Løgstrup says, we need to include 
Kierkegaard’s concept of demand: “The demand places me in a decision, 
and in the decision I relate to myself, in so far as I relate to my own pos- 
sibility of being obedient or disobedient” (KH p. 26/KHE p. 23). And 
correspondingly: “In the reduplication, provoked by the demand, I relate 
to myself in my possibility” (KH p. 27/KHE p. 24). Hence the real rela- 
tion to myself does not consist in consciousness or knowledge, but rather 
in action: in the decision vis-a-vis a demand. We have to do with a self- 
relation in the sense that I, vis-a-vis the demand, decide who or what I will 
be. I relate myself to a future possibility of being me.” 

The infinity that marks the human self, then, expresses itself in the 
demand. This latter, Løgstrup emphasizes, does not meet the human being 
from outside, so to speak, but rather belongs to its very existence. Here, 
it is necessary to make an important distinction between human essence 
and existence: infinity obviously cannot belong to human essence, as that 
would contradict human finitude. Rather, infinity belongs to human exis- 
tence in the sense that this latter is incessantly marked by the confrontation 
with the infinite demand. Also, the relation to the infinite has the char- 
acter of loss, as the infinity to which humans relate in the demand is lost 
infinity. In this sense human existence is founded in negativity. The loss of 
infinity gives human existence the character of guilt, and of becoming or 
movement: infinity can never be obtained or realized but requires inces- 
sant movement. 
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The reason why Lggstrup’s interpretation of the Kierkegaardian motif 
“reduplication of the spiritual relation” cannot be overestimated is that it is 
here that Logstrup finds the “infinite demand” that becomes the key con- 
cept in his own later chief work. But even if Logstrup, generally speaking, 
concurs with Kierkegaard’s existential analysis, he makes two important 
objections. 

The first objection relates to what Logstrup calls “the problem of the 
take-over of concrete existence” (ch. 4). The problem is that as the self is a 
synthesis of finitude and infinity, a human being cannot become a self by 
just living his or her life in immediacy. That would be realizing only the 
finite dimension of the self, so that the task must be to let infinity perme- 
ate one’s whole concrete existence. Logstrup’s understanding of this latter 
Kierkegaardian concept is important: concrete existence means “the indi- 
vidual with the abilities and inclinations with which it is endowed” and 
“the individual whose life unfolds within a number of specific relations, 
within a certain order of things; a human being is child, spouse, father or 
mother; he or she is citizen in a country having a certain work etc” (KH pp. 
51-52/KHE p. 46). These formulations are important as they refer to phe- 
nomena that are central in Logstrup’s own thought. “The order of things” 
is a Kierkegaardian expression, but in Logstrup’s use it without doubt also 
carries Lutheran connotations. As indicated above, according to Luther 
human life unfolds within specific orders or relations, into which humans 
are created: first of all marriage and family, but also the political-authority 
relation and the occupational-work relation. 

Logstrup’s basic claim is that in the end Kierkegaard does not succeed 
in showing how a human being can realize his or her self within these con- 
crete contexts. He bases his argument on three texts: the description of the 
forms of despair in The Sickness unto Death; the reflections on the religious 
implementation of marriage in Stages on Lifes Way; and the analysis of 
expressing within the relative one’s relation to the absolute in the Postscript. 
I will not go into the details of Logstrup’s argument, but he concludes that 
all in all Kierkegaard’s solution to the problem leads to a “circle of self- 
inspection” because the content of the demand is, in a purely abstract 
sense, to become nothing (KH p. 64/KHE p. 58). 

The question about the demand’s content is the subject of Logstrup’s 
second objection, which is also related to Kierkegaard’s (and Heidegger’s) 
concept of guilt. As to Kierkegaard, the textual target for Logstrup’s critique 
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is the passage on guilt in the Postscript. Like Heidegger, Kierkegaard—in 
Løgstrup’s reading—introduces a more fundamental type of guilt apart from 
“vulgar” or “quantitative” guilt, that is, guilt related to the violation of con- 
crete norms. In addition Kierkegaard asserts a total guilt, consisting in hold- 
ing quantitative guilt together with the idea of God. However, according to 
Løgstrup, in Kierkegaard a “displacement” occurs to the effect that total guilt 
is not anymore the unification of a single transgression and the idea of God, 
but becomes the lack of an ability to maintain the feeling of guilt. The feeling 
of total guilt “lives its own autonomous life” (KH p. 68/KHE p. 62). 

Against this background Løgstrup directs his second objection against 
Kierkegaard’s determination of the demand, but mind you, not against the 
very idea of “an infinite demand, under which the individual is placed just 
by existing” (KH p. 80/KHE p. 72). On the contrary Løgstrup endorses this 
idea. His objection is rather aimed at Kierkegaard’s effort to determine the 
content of the demand “in infinitely abstracting from concrete existence” 
(ibid.)." But in critically transforming the idea of an infinite demand that 
he adopts from Kierkegaard, Logstrup decisively moves towards the view 
he himself defends in The Ethical Demand. 

Looking back to the earlier views on ethics mentioned above, we can 
now say that Logstrup’s critical reading of Kierkegaard entails substitut- 
ing the one infinite demand for the plurality of absolute “laws of life.” But 
how is the demand related to the concrete relations or orders to which the 
various laws applied? We find part of the answer in Logstrup’s critique of 
Kierkegaard’s concept of total guilt. This guilt is, sure enough, caused by 
a concrete wrong against another, but it obtains its totality by being held 
together with the infinite. But thereby, Logstrup says, the other person loses 
his or her significance, total guilt being a purely religious relation between 
the guilty individual and God. Logstrup’s alternative claim is that total guilt 
is still (also) guilt against another human being. According to him, total 
guilt is a radicalization of ethical or legal guilt. In this connection a crucial 
statement against Kierkegaard’s understanding of the demand reads that 
for Kierkegaard, “it [the demand] cannot contain such content as responsi- 
bility for another human being or guilt against him” (KH p. 83/KHE p. 75). 

Responsibility is a key concept within Logstrup’s alternative view of 
the demand. He makes this clear by distinguishing between two kinds of 
claim. On the one hand the norms of social life entail a number of concrete, 
detailed claims, which one person rightly can make against the other. On 
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the other hand there is a claim—the demand—that is not grounded in the 
social norms, but that is “given with the very existence of the other; and is 
directed “against me in my very existence” (KH p. 86/KHE p. 78). In order 
to hear this demand no abstraction is necessary, because it is heard “in the 
responsibility, as having responsibility for another means that all the respon- 
sible person in this connection says and does has to be said and done for the 
sake of the other, and not for the sake of the responsible person himself” 
(ibid.). It is noteworthy that Logstrup here derives the demand of unselfish 
action for the best of the other from the phenomenon of responsibility. In 
The Ethical Demand it is different: there the demand is derived from the 
self-exposure—for example, as in trust—with which the other encounters 
me. And whereas self-exposure in The Ethical Demand is presented as a 
“fact, Logstrup in his discussion with Kierkegaard states that the demand 
can be “only asserted, proclaimed and undertaken” (KH p. 85/KHE p. 78).” 

As we now deal with the “demand of the relation of responsibility, 
still another concept to be found in The Ethical Demand follows, namely, 
the authority. According to Løgstrup, Kierkegaard does not have an eye 
for the fact that responsibility is a triadic relation: I have responsibility for 
another, and vis-a-vis a third being (KH p. 87/KHE p. 79). Løgstrup claims 
that Kierkegaard basically ignores the responsibility for the other person. 
When the absolute demand is at stake, the authority precisely cannot be 
the other. Logstrup here endorses Kierkegaard’s own insistence—in Works 
of Love—that the demanded act can very well go against what the other 
wishes. In that way the demand isolates the responsible agent as individ- 
ual—this thought we also find in The Ethical Demand. 

Logstrup further explains how a human being is always already placed 
under responsibility, because “it is not ourselves who have given us our life 
and have shaped it” (KH p. 96/KHE p. 87). That the given life unfolds itself 
within certain orders is, as mentioned, a thought that grounds the idea 
of laws of life. Now Løgstrup emphasizes that the orders—for example, 
as in marriage—have a dual character: they are both grounded in human 
(biological) nature, and culturally shaped and hence changeable. Due to 
their biological basis and cultural configuration, the orders carry a cer- 
tain “lawfulness” with which one has to comply. Løgstrup even speaks of 
“laws that are to be respected” (KH p. 97/KHE p. 88). But now we are not 
talking about the absolute laws of life, but about changeable and hence 
relative norms. And in using the word “lawfulness” Logstrup also hints 
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at the fact that the social framework—the orders—in the present time are 
exposed to scientific analysis and assessment. As an example he mentions 
the pedagogical critique of authoritarian child-raising. The example recurs 
in The Ethical Demand, where we also find a more thorough analysis of the 
interplay between biology, culture, and social norms. 

Again, the laws of the social orders must be distinguished from “the 
absolute or infinite demand” (KH p. 98/KHE p. 89), which does not 
arise from the orders. Rather, the orders create the situation in which the 
demand is heard. The orders close humans in on each other, and thus they 
ground the responsibility that gives content to the demand. The connection 
between the orders and the demand implies that the ethical decision goes in 
two directions: “inwards” the decision is about whether or not the individ- 
ual will act for the best of the other, and “outwards” it is about the concrete 
content of the act. The latter depends upon the concrete relation and situ- 
ation, and the decision requires appropriateness, insight, reason, and under- 
standing. This emphasis on the appropriateness and reasonableness of the 
act is retained by Logstrup also in The Ethical Demand. This is true also of a 
last thing Logstrup mentions in this context, and which bears witness to the 
ambivalence of his relationship to Kierkegaard. On the one hand Løgstrup 
emphasizes that “logically, nothing prevents the demand from interfering in 
and having effect in the concrete, external existence of the individual” (KH 
p. 101/KHE p. 92). On the other hand he underlines—explicitly going along 
with Kierkegaard—that “the individual’s relation to the infinite demand 
is and remains invisible to all” (ibid.). But here Logstrup makes a crucial 
objection in claiming that in Kierkegaard it is logically impossible to bring 
together the infinite demand and concrete existence. According to Løgstrup 
we are not only dealing with a factual impossibility, caused by such things as 
“powerlessness and misery of the individual” (KH p. 80/KHE p. 73). 

What is obedience to the demand in Kierkegaard? According to Løg- 
strup it is letting the eternal permeate the concrete life which takes place 
within “the order of things”? This task Kierkegaard also describes as the 
infinite self’s taking over the concrete existence, a taking over which implies 
a contradiction between infinity and finiteness. At this point in his exposi- 
tion Løgstrup refers to a formulation of Kierkegaard’s in the Postscript—a 
formulation that plays an important role in Logstrup’s later, polemical cri- 
tique. Kierkegaard speaks about existing to express “that the individual 
can do absolutely nothing for himself, but is as nothing before God? In 
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Logstrup’s reading this is the content of the infinite demand in Kierkegaard. 
But this means that Kierkegaard’s demand demands abstraction from the 
external existence, and even more (still according to Løgstrup): the task of 
taking over the concrete existence proves to be impossible. The disclosure 
of this he finds in the complex passage in the Postscript where Kierkegaard 
discusses whether or not it is possible to express one’s nothingness and still 
enjoy an excursion to the Deer Park. 

But basically Logstrup endorses the very idea of an infinite demand, 
and by doing so he joins Kierkegaard against Heidegger. According to Løg- 
strup, Heidegger recognizes only demands in the shape of concrete moral 
or juridical claims, which as such belong to the “present-at-hand,’ not 
sharing the human mode of existence. In contrast, for Kierkegaard pre- 
cisely the infinite demand is a constitutive element of human existence. 
In Logstrup’s wording: “The awareness of human existence’s character of 
becoming and possibility is kept alive by this demand; its infinitude pre- 
vents human beings from committing themselves to something realized” 
(KH p. 93/KHE p. 85). 

The contrast between existence’s character of becoming and possibil- 
ity—and the understanding of existence as something to be realized—is 
crucial to Logstrup’s further description of the demand. In the context of 
a discussion of the intelligibility of a proclamation—this too an overriding 
topic in The Ethical Demand—Logstrup emphasizes the role of philosophi- 
cal existential analysis as a criterion, also for the validity of the demand. 
The demand must correspond to human existence in the sense of sharing 
the latter’s character of possibility. It is therefore misleading to state that the 
demand has to be realized. The relation between the absolute demand and 
the concrete act is a different one: the demand can prompt the act, but 
there is always a hiatus between the two. For that reason the individual 
can never be certain that his or her acts were right. The agent never can 
renounce his or her responsibility for the act. If, on the other hand, the 
“thing” demanded is understood as something to be realized, the demand 
is “transmuted and distorted into an idea, a principle, a value” (KH p. 113/ 
KHE p. 103). Such a distortion at the same time means that both one’s own 
existence and the existence of the other are incapacitated and subordinated 
under something conceived. 

Using the criteria of the philosophical existential analysis, we can say 
that according to Løgstrup one has to reject the idea of a politics grounded 
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in Christianity as well as a special Christian ethics. A Christian, Løgstrup 
claims, must justify his or her political opinion with universally intelligible 
arguments. To justify an ethical or political decision by saying that one is 
obeying the demand of the Christian proclamation would be pharisaism. 
This argument is developed further in the chapter “Is There a Christian 
Ethics?” in The Ethical Demand. 


Christian or Religious Ethics? 


To summarize my argument: Whereas Løgstrup in the 1940s sees the basic 
interpersonal and social relations as ruled by a number of absolute laws, 
Kierkegaard inspires him to clearly distinguish between the one absolute 
demand and the finite demands of the social norms. It is now these latter 
that are the specific norms for the basic relations. The main elements of the 
transformation can be summarized like this: Logstrup interprets Kierke- 
gaard’s concept of the ethical demand in close connection to the idea of the 
human self as a reflective synthesis. The “infinity” dimension of the syn- 
thesis manifests itself in the shape of an infinite demand. This very idea of 
an infinite ethical demand is the one that Løgstrup adopts. But he makes 
three crucial and connected objections to Kierkegaard’s conception of the 
demand: (1) Kierkegaard does not succeed in showing that the demand, 
though infinite, can permeate the finite, concrete human existence. (2) This 
is caused by the fact that Kierkegaard places the demand exclusively within 
the human individual's relation to God, whereas in fact the demand arises 
out of the concrete relationship to the other human being. (3) Only when 
placed in the interpersonal relationship does the demand imply a material 
claim, namely, unselfish care for the other. 

Unlike Kierkegaard then, Logstrup does not isolate the absolute 
demand from concrete human relations. Or, this is Logstrup’s own inter- 
pretation of his transformation of Kierkegaard’s demand. Of course his 
understanding of Kierkegaard’s thoughts can be discussed as to its validity 
as an interpretation of the texts in question. But this highly important task 
I will leave to one side here.” I would claim, though, that the debate about 
Logstrup’s interpretation and critique of Kierkegaard is still an open one. 
In order to make up one’s mind in this matter, one has to take the book on 
Kierkegaard and Heidegger into thorough consideration. 
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Even though I do not want to go into the discussion, I shall make just 
one single observation on the issue. In the 1950 book, Løgstrup declares 
that “we will only have to do with Kierkegaard as philosopher. Kierke- 
gaard’s view of Christianity and the problems related to that will not be 
taken into account” (KH p. 35/KHE p. 31). This is indeed something of a 
strange statement in an argument in which The Sickness unto Death plays 
such a prominent role. It is of course true that Kierkegaard’s analyses of 
the self in that work can be understood in a purely philosophical way. But 
it may also be true that for Kierkegaard these philosophical analyses serve 
the aim of indicating what Christianity is about. 

Why does Løgstrup ignore the Christian or theological aspect of 
Kierkegaard’s reflections on the infinite demand? One answer is that Løg- 
strup distinguishes between “religious” and “Christian”: “True, [Kierke- 
gaard’s] understanding of existence is religious, but in the humane, 
immanent sense” (ibid.). Another part of the answer is that Logstrup sticks 
to a natural law approach to ethics. But in the 1950 book he does not for- 
mulate new decalogues. Rather, he interprets the command of neighbor 
love as the one summary of natural law. As part of his overall theologi- 
cal project in The Ethical Demand Løgstrup claims that the neighbor love 
command can be formulated “in strictly human terms’—that is what its 
translation into “the ethical demand” is about. But this is equivalent to 
interpreting the love command as natural law ethics. However, Logstrup, 
so to speak, inherits from Kierkegaard the problem of characterizing the 
universal ethical demand in religious terms—with the effect that the argu- 
ment about whether or not the ethics of the demand can be understood in 
purely secular terms seems unending. 

My presentation of Legstrup’s route from the occupation pamphlet, 
via the 1950 book, to The Ethical Demand hopefully makes it understand- 
able that this last work was not Logstrup’s final word on ethics. Rather, 
when he moved beyond it, considerable changes in his ethical thinking 
took place, of which I want to mention two. First, Logstrup, so to speak, 
“discovered” a new ethical phenomenon, namely, the sovereign expres- 
sions of life, one example of which is mercy. To show mercy—as the Good 
Samaritan does—is to spontaneously act for the best of another person in 
need. The adjective “sovereign” indicates that mercy is not really an act 
initiated by the agent, but rather something by which the agent is taken 
aback. Hence, the expressions of life cannot be understood as efforts to 
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fulfill the ethical demand. Rather, they fulfill the demand before it voices 
itself, so that the demand now appears as an ethical phenomenon of sec- 
ondary order compared to the expressions of life. 

Second, in the book Norm og spontaneitet (Norm and Spontaneity) of 
1972 (parts of which are included in Beyond the Ethical Demand) Logstrup 
presents the Golden Rule as an expression of the ethical demand.” He does 
not develop this identification. But I really doubt whether one could con- 
strue the Golden Rule as “silent” and “unfulfillable,’ two crucial features 
of the demand according to The Ethical Demand. So when identifying the 
demand with the Golden Rule Logstrup seems to have changed his under- 
standing of the demand quite substantially." 

In dealing with the Golden Rule Løgstrup again places himself in 
the Lutheran tradition, for as mentioned above, according to Luther the 
Golden Rule is a summary of natural law. But as such the Golden Rule does 
not equal the command of neighbor love in the Christian sense. Christian 
love is something different from care in “strictly human” terms. On this, 
Kierkegaard follows Luther: neighbor love is not the content of a universal 
demand, but is rather a consequence of faith in Christ.” All in all, there- 
fore, Logstrup’s demand really is a transformation. 


Notes 


1. See The Ethical Demand (EF/ED). In this work, Løgstrup included a “Polemi- 
cal Epilogue” containing a section entitled “Settling Accounts with Kierkegaard’s 
Works of Love.” Parts of this critique could already be found in Logstrup’s 1950 
lectures on Kierkegaard and Heidegger (KH/KHE). Logstrup presents his most 
comprehensive critique of Kierkegaard in OK (German edition AK). Parts of this 
book are included in BED. 

2. For further discussion, see ch. 14 in this volume, by Robert Stern. 

3. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae I-II, q. 91, ad 1. 

4. Because of this overlap between a Christian and a “natural” (universal) 
ethic, particularly within the worldly, political domain, I find a remarkable affinity 
between Luther's political ethics and John Rawls’s political liberalism. For further 
arguments on this, see Svend Andersen, Macht aus Liebe: Zur Rekonstruktion einer 
lutherischen politischen Ethik (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010); Andersen, “Lutheran 
Political Theology in the Twenty-First Century; in Transformations in Luther's 
Theology: Historical and Contemporary Reflections, ed. Christopher Helmer and 
B. K. Holm (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2011). 
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5. See “Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics,” ch. 1 in this volume, end of sec. 3. 

6. Martin Luther, D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe. 39. Band. 
Erste Abteilung (Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1909), 47. 

7. Soren Kierkegaard, The Sickness unto Death, trans. Walter Lowrie (Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1941), 19. 

8. The very fact that Logstrup gave lectures in Berlin in 1950 is an interesting 
part of both university and postwar history. The “Freie Universitat” was founded 
and opened during the Berlin blockade, in the end of 1948. The same year, Logstrup 
was approached and invited to give guest lectures. Løgstrup not only accepted the 
invitation, but in the first lecture stated his gratefulness towards German universi- 
ties. These complaisant gestures may seem somewhat surprising as they were made 
by a Dane who had participated in the resistance against the German occupiers. In 
his reflections after the liberation Logstrup says that if one could find in Germans 
“the recognition that a German victory would have been the greatest disaster both 
for Germany itself and for Europe,’ then a Danish scholar could deal with his Ger- 
man colleagues in the “scholarly Internationale.” “Opgor eller Selvbedrag” [Recko- 
ning or Self-Deception], in Opgorets nodvendighed: Tre Foredrag, by Vilhelm Krarup, 
K. E. Løgstrup, H. Ostergard-Nielsen (Copenhagen: Tidehvervs Verlag, 1946), 24. 

9. In the following, I will cover much the same ground as George Pattison does 
in ch. 4 in this volume. However, our aims are different: whereas Pattison wants to 
correct the picture of Kierkegaard and Heidegger in the 1950 book, I seek to trace 
the development of Logstrup’s idea of the ethical demand. 

10. Kierkegaard himself does not present the relationship between being one- 
self and the demand exactly the way Logstrup does. However, in The Sickness unto 
Death we read about “the highest demand made upon [man], that he be spirit” 
(20). In Kierkegaard’s terminology, being spirit equals being a self. In other places, 
Kierkegaard links being under an infinite demand to the ethical stage as opposed 
to the esthetic. The theological and biblical connotations of the concept are evident 
in Kierkegaard’s statement that “God wants each individual . . . to learn the Law’s 
requirement from him”? Works of Love, trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1955), 118 (translation modified, where 
the translation wrongly has “for himself” for “af ham”). 

11. Løgstrup explicitly parallels this defect in Kierkegaard with Kant’s emphasis 
on the moral law of reason over against concrete life (KH pp. 81-82/KHE pp. 
73-74). 

12. In his presentation of the Lutheran conception of ethics Logstrup also 
emphasizes the phenomenon of responsibility: “By contrast, in the ethics in which 
the primary ethical fact is that human life takes place in ordinances, the law is not 
reasons own. The ethical requirements are not derived from a general principle of 
reason, but the law presents itself in the responsible relationships of which life in the 
ordinances consists.” “Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics,’ ch. 1 in this volume, sec. 4. 
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13. Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, trans. Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1941), 412. 

14. Even though my aim is not to trace the genealogy of Logstrup’s concept 
of the ethical demand in full detail, it should be mentioned that one source of 
inspiration besides Kierkegaard could be the ethics of the German theologian 
Friedrich Gogarten. Gogarten finds “the core of the ethical phenomenon” in “the 
ethical demand.” Friedrich Gogarten, Politische Ethik: Versuch einer Grundlegung 
(Jena: Eugen Diederichs Verlag, 1932), 8. This latter concept, however, has a “dual 
meaning.’ It can mean either what “one has to do” or “you shall.” Only in the lat- 
ter case is the demand unconditional. The demand is directed to the self that one 
is—not the one that one has—and it is connected with responsibility for the other. 
Even though Kierkegaard is not mentioned in Gogarten’s Politische Ethik, Gogar- 
ten’s terminology of the self seems to disclose the influence. Logstrup admits his 
agreement with Gogarten right at the beginning of The Ethical Demand (EF p. 12/ 
ED p. 4), but in the article on Kant’s anthropology he criticizes Gogarten’s under- 
standing of the phenomenon of responsibility (“Anthropology of Kant’s Ethics,” 
ch. 1 in this volume, n. 6). 

15. The discussion concerning Løgstrup’ critical interpretation of Kierkegaard’s 
thought plays an important role primarily in Danish publications. For an English- 
language contribution see M. Jamie Ferreira, Love’ Grateful Striving: A Commen- 
tary on Kierkegaard’s “Works of Love” (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

16. Logstrup’s analysis of the sovereign expressions of life can be found in OK 
pp. 100-112/BED pp. 50-61. 

17. The identification is made in NS pp. 18-19/BED pp. 85-86. 

18. Using Lutheran terminology, one could say that in The Ethical Demand the 
demand as “unfulfillable” carries properties of the second use of the law: it brings 
to light human guilt and hence directs the individual towards the offer of forgive- 
ness. When, on the other hand, Logstrup equates the demand with the Golden 
Rule, he understands the demand as the expression of natural law. In both cases he 
follows Luther—but in different respects. 

19. On Luther's influence on Logstrup’s ethics, see Svend Andersen, “In the Eyes 
of a Lutheran Philosopher: How Løgstrup Treated Moral Thinkers,’ in Concern for 
the Other: Perspectives on the Ethics of K. E. Logstrup, ed. Svend Andersen and Kees 
van Kooten Niekerk (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2007), 
29-54. My own view on Kierkegaard’s ethics can be found in the chapter in ques- 
tion in Andersen, Macht aus Liebe. 
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The Ethical Demand and Its 
Ontological Presuppositions 


Svein Aage Christoffersen 


Ethics and Ontology 


In K. E. Logstrup’s ethics, the ethical demand is at first glance expressed in a 
straightforward way. It simply says that we ought to take care of the life that 
is placed in our hands (EF pp. 27-28/ED pp. 17-18). However, Løgstrup 
also frequently referred to his ethics as an ontological ethics as opposed to 
both teleological ethics and deontological ethics, and this has apparently to 
do with the fact that the demand is one sided, radical, unspoken, unfulfill- 
able, and anonymous. The ethical demand, then, is perhaps not that simple 
after all. Hence, the question is, in what way does the ethical demand imply 
or presuppose an ontology? 

The correlation between ethics and ontology is addressed in Løg- 
strup’s appendix to the English translation of Den etiske fordring (The 
Ethical Demand). This appendix, not found in the Danish edition, is a 
translation of an article Løgstrup published in 1960 in Zeitschrift fiir The- 
ologie und Kirche: “Ethik und Ontologie” The same correlation between 
the ethical demand and ontology is, however, found in The Ethical 
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Demand as well, when Løgstrup in the chapter about science and ethics 
refers to the ontological presuppositions implied in the ethical demand: 
“To use the classic philosophical designation: The one-sided demand 
contains an ontology, a fundamental and constitutive definition of being, 
namely, that human life and the world that goes with it have been given 
to human beings as a gift” (EF pp. 27-28/ED pp. 17-18). In a previous 
chapter this ontology is referred to as the “understanding of life with 
which the demand stands or falls,” in the sense that it is necessary in order 
for the ethical demand to make sense: “This demand makes sense only 
on the presupposition that the person to whom the demand is addressed 
possesses nothing which he or she has not received as a gift” (EF p. 134/ 
ED p. 116). This, however, is not the only thing that is presupposed in the 
ethical demand. In a more elaborate paragraph Logstrup says that the 
ethical demand consists of two elements: 


First, it receives its content from a fact, from a person to person rela- 
tionship which can be demonstrated empirically, namely, that one 
person’s life is involved with the life of another person. The point of 
the demand is that one is to care for whatever in the other person's life 
that involvement delivers into his or her hands. Second, the demand 
receives its one-sidedness from the understanding that a person's life 
is an ongoing gift, so that we will never be in a position to demand 
something in return for what we do. That life has been given to us 
is something that cannot be demonstrated empirically, it can only be 
accepted in faith—or else denied. (EF p. 141/ED p. 123) 


In order to understand the ontological perspectives in Logstrup’s ethics, 
we have to bear in mind the difference between these two elements. One 
element can be demonstrated empirically, but the other one cannot. How- 
ever, when Logstrup says that the latter element has to be accepted in faith, 
this should not be understood in a religious sense, or as “blind faith?” On 
the contrary, the point is that the idea of life as a gift has to be substantiated 
philosophically, using ontological arguments. 

The characterization of Løgstrup’ ethics as an ontological ethics may 
give the impression that teleological and deontological ethics are both with- 
out ontological presuppositions, but this would be wrong. In the appendix 
Løgstrup delineates the following alternative, quoting from Helmut Kuhn: 
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Either I have been born as a human being into a meaningful reality 
and my human life consists in as far as possible elucidating the mean- 
ing that exists independently of me and relating myself to it in a ser- 
viceable and obedient way. Or, I have been thrown into a world that is 
foreign to me and my aspirations, and I stand before the task of self- 
sufficiently and freely supplying an outline according to which I want 
to live my life on the basis of a value system that I construct for myself. 
One could call the first possibility an ontological affirmation, the sec- 
ond an ontological negation (or an anthropological affirmation). (EO 
pp. 365-66/ED p. 272) 


Hence, the alternative to an ontological affirmation or understanding of 
life as a gift is not just no ontology at all, or no understanding of life at all, 
but an ontological negation that represents an alternative understanding 
of life. 

These alternatives are accounted for in a similar way in the chapter 
entitled “Science and Ethics” in The Ethical Demand. The question Løg- 
strup is discussing in this chapter is whether it is possible to speak of an 
unfulfillable demand within the framework of a nonmetaphysical phi- 
losophy (EF pp. 191-197/ ED pp. 167-173). Logstrup’s answer is an uncom- 
promising “no”: “The demand which sets reciprocity aside cannot exist 
in the place to which it is assigned by non-metaphysical philosophy. Its 
one-sidedness presupposes a power which has given a person his or her 
life and his or her world and which at the same time presents itself as the 
ultimate authority of the demand. This power is invisible, and as ultimate 
authority it is silent because it is transcendent” (EF p.195/ED p. 171). In this 
paragraph, an ontological affirmation is aligned with a metaphysical phi- 
losophy, while an ontological negation is aligned with a nonmetaphysical 
philosophy. Hence, teleological ethics and deontological ethics as opposed 
to Logstrup’s ontological ethics are connected to a nonmetaphysical phi- 
losophy. This philosophy is not without an understanding of life and not 
without ontology either, but it is a nonmetaphysical understanding of life 
and a nonmetaphysical ontology. It is necessary to highlight the phrase “as 
opposed to Logstrup’s ethics,” because teleological ethics may of course be 
connected to metaphysical ontology, as the history of philosophy clearly 
exemplifies. But Logstrup is arguing against modern types of teleological 
and deontological ethics which presuppose a nonmetaphysical philosophy, 
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exercised in a nonmetaphysical understanding of life, and hence is arguing 
against a nonmetaphysical ontology. 

This nonmetaphysical ontology is bound to contradict the second 
component in the ethical demand. However, the first component, that life 
is involvement, is an empirical fact, according to Løgstrup, and not in the 
same way in conflict with the nonmetaphysical ontology. 

Before we look more closely at Løgstrup’s considerations concerning 
the relationship between ethics and ontology, it is necessary to address 
the question of just how the ethical demand presupposes a certain under- 
standing of life. Does “presuppose” mean that one has to account for a 
very sophisticated and elaborate ontological philosophy? Does one have to 
be educated in philosophy or theology in order to subscribe to an ethics 
which is an ontological affirmation? Løgstrup’s answer is no. It is not nec- 
essary to be a philosopher in order to receive a gift, or recognize a gift as a 
gift. It is not necessary to be a scholar or an intellectual in order to recog- 
nize the fact that we are always involved in the lives of other persons. It is 
tempting to add: on the contrary. 

Furthermore, one does not need a very complicated or sophisticated 
understanding of what a gift is, or subscribe to a specific theory of gift giv- 
ing and gift receiving either. In fact, one does not need to think or philoso- 
phize much at all. All that is needed is simply to understand the gift as 
a gift spontaneously and to act accordingly. Recognizing life as a gift is 
not necessarily contingent on a particular philosophy or ability to theorize 
about gift giving. In fact, even if you have a theory, this theory may not be 
in correspondence with your practice at all: “In order to avoid misunder- 
standing it should be added that a person may very well dispute theoreti- 
cally that he or she has received his or her life as a gift while in fact he or 
she does accept it as such. Similarly a person can theorize in grand fashion 
about accepting his or her life as a gift while in fact he or she lives as if it 
were all their own: not a gift but his or her due” (EF p. 135/ED p. 117). The 
same point is made in the appendix in The Ethical Demand in Logstrup’s 
reference to a novel by Joseph Conrad to demonstrate how people can act 
according to a moral law without reflecting on it as such. The main char- 
acters in the novel are all sailors, and their skill is not to theorize, but to 
sail a ship. The basic morality at sea is simple: “Do not abandon anyone in 
order to save oneself!” And they act accordingly: “They follow the moral 
law of the sea without reflecting on it. They do not give it the remotest 
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thought. They are too preoccupied with the task at hand to do so. Presum- 
ably, during the entire time that they were at sea they did not give a single 
thought to the morality that commands them just as little as human beings 
pay attention to logic when they reason—even when they reason properly” 
(EO p. 370/ED p. 275). But if this is so, why do we nevertheless reflect on 
moral principles, as we do from time to time? Løgstrup mentions two situ- 
ations that may require moral reflection: when we are in doubt in a certain 
situation about what is correct, and when we are lured by temptation (EO 
p. 371/ED p. 276). 

However, ontological considerations are something else. Do we have 
to reflect on ontology too, in order to reflect on morality? Not necessarily, 
but the reflection on ontology becomes necessary when there is an onto- 
logical clash or collision between different understandings of our ethical 
concepts and precepts. The world of today requires an ontological nega- 
tion, the claim being that “a human being is an artist and a piece of art at 
the same time—and that the artificial is superior to nature. Human beings 
must overcome the natural world? This, according to Løgstrup, is “the tri- 
umphant message of technical reason” (EO p. 366/ED p. 272). This onto- 
logical negation has to be contradicted. 

Logstrup’s concern as a theologian is that the ontological negation, 
in particular, is a challenge to modern theology. In the time of Luther, the 
situation was different, according to Logstrup. When Luther reflected on 
the omnipresence of God, this reflection was theological and ontological 
at the same time. Luther did not have to separate theology from ontol- 
ogy, because the ontology presupposed in the Christian faith was also the 
commonly accepted ontology of his own time (ST p. 77). This situation 
has changed. Today there is a clash between the ontology inherent in the 
Christian faith and the hegemonic ontology of our time, which is a non- 
metaphysical, ontological negation. This ontological negation cannot be 
contradicted by theological statements alone; it has to be contradicted 
philosophically by an ontological affirmation. Hence, today we have to dis- 
tinguish between theology and ontology, and as a consequence, Logstrup’s 
ontological considerations apply to the sphere of philosophy rather than 
that of theology. However, the main point in The Ethical Demand is that 
the ontological negation has to be contradicted not just for theological rea- 
sons, but first and foremost for ethical reasons. 
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Knowledge and Existence 


In his biography, Historien om K. E. Løgstrup (‘The Story of K. E. Løgstrup), 
Ole Jensen argues that Logstrup’s intentions were theological from the 
very beginning: he wanted to show that the world belongs to God, that 
philosophically speaking it is the work of God’s creation. The ethical con- 
cern comes as a consequence or derivative of this basic concern.’ However, 
the relationship between theology, philosophy, and ethics in Logstrup’s 
thinking is not that simple. From the very beginning in the 1930s, eth- 
ics, philosophy, and theology are intertwined in Logstrup’s work, and it is 
impossible to say which discipline is derived from the other. His work in 
the 1930s is, in fact, very instructive with regard to the relationship between 
philosophy, theology, and ethics. 

In the 1930s Logstrup was preoccupied with German philosophy, 
partly because he spent several long periods of study in Germany and 
partly in connection with his prize paper on the ethics of Max Scheler 
(1932)? and various papers and manuscripts prepared for his doctorate. The 
cause of this preoccupation is explained in the introduction to his 1934 
dissertation manuscript, “Det religiøse motiv i den erkendelsesteoretiske 
problemstilling” (DRM). Before World War I, Løgstrup says, German phi- 
losophy was mainly Kantian, confining itself to commenting upon Kant’s 
works. Hence, philosophy was primarily epistemological. But after the 
war, things changed, primarily due to Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen. 
Husserl’s work published before the war initiated the phenomenological 
philosophy after the war which resulted in the development of phenom- 
enology to the point of displacing Kantianism. In addition to Husserl, 
Logstrup mentions Max Scheler, Hans Lipps, and Martin Heidegger. Inde- 
pendently of each other, both Lipps and Heidegger had broken away from 
the epistemological scheme in Kantian philosophy and established a kind 
of existential philosophy. This departure from the epistemological scheme 
in Kantian philosophy is the main cause of Logstrup’s preoccupation with 
German contemporary philosophy. 

The key question in Kantian epistemology concerns the problem of 
division, according to Løgstrup. Kantian epistemology presupposes a divi- 
sion between the subject and the object in the process of obtaining knowl- 
edge. The main question is what in this process is to be ascribed to the 
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subject and what to the object. Logstrup’s concern, however, is not how 
to answer to this question, but the schema itself. Regardless of how this 
question is answered, the real problem is the schema. At this point, Husserl 
made a major breakthrough in his understanding of consciousness as an 
intentional act. If Husserl is right, then the Kantian schema of division is 
obsolete. When consciousness itself is the encounter with the object, any 
attempt to ascribe some parts of obtainable knowledge to the subject and 
other parts to the object is futile. The schema is nothing but a phantom, 
Logstrup concludes (DRM pp. 107-9). 

From Løgstrup’s point of view, however, Husserl is an intermediate fig- 
ure. On the one hand, Husserl has broken away from the Kantian schema, 
but on the other hand, he still depends on it insofar as he reacts against 
it. Husserl’s theory of consciousness is tied to the Kantian schema by his 
attempt to overcome it. According to Løgstrup, this dependency manifests 
itself in Husserl’s idea of pure consciousness, his correspondence theory of 
truth, and the fact that consciousness in the end indicates the position of 
the ideal observer. In Logstrup’s opinion, this and the idealism in Husserl’s 
philosophy simplify the complexity in our encounter with the world (DRM 
p. 116; cf. p. 196). 

The breakaway from Kantian schematics is, then, initiated by Husserl, 
substantiated by Scheler, and completed by Lipps and Heidegger in their 
existential philosophy. The term “existential philosophy” in Logstrup’s 1934 
manuscript does not correspond to the use of the term in post-World War 
II existentialism. What Løgstrup is referring to is phenomenology, which is 
the term Løgstrup uses in his later works. But he uses the term “existential 
philosophy” to distinguish between Husserl, on the one hand, and Heideg- 
ger and Lipps, on the other, and the demarcation line has to do precisely 
with the understanding of human existence. 

Existential philosophy, according to Løgstrup, starts with the fact 
that man is unavoidably interwoven in and entangled with the world. 
There is no such thing as an ideal observer position. There are no spec- 
tators; each and every one of us is a participant. We are, indeed, all 
involved, in many different ways. When things are qualified as inten- 
tional objects, as in Husserl, the many ways in which we are involved 
with them are strongly simplified. In existential philosophy this simpli- 
fication is replaced by an understanding of man’s involvement with the 
world as complex and impossible to schematize. Man’s involvement with 
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the world is characterized by diversity, and hence the world is character- 
ized by diversity, too (DRM p. 196). 

The main subject in Logstrup’s manuscript is the relationship between 
knowledge and existence. In the end, the Kantian schema restricts knowl- 
edge to scientific knowledge. By destroying this scheme, Husserl and 
Heidegger paved the way for a phenomenological approach to the under- 
standing of life. Phenomenology is not a coherent theory, let alone a sci- 
ence. Philosophy is not in any way constructive, according to Løgstrup. 
The task of philosophy is to make explicit our everyday understanding of 
the phenomena, before they are treated in a scientific or academic dis- 
course. This, however, presupposes a primordial openness to life as a task 
put into our own hands (DRM p. 244). 

In his 1934 manuscript, Løgstrup obviously prefers Heidegger and 
Lipps to Husserl. The greatest part of the manuscript is, in fact, devoted 
to a critique of Husserl. Heidegger is not criticized in the same way, 
and Lipps is not criticized at all. Logstrup’s objections to Heidegger are 
stated very briefly, but they are nevertheless far-reaching and have to do 
with the foundation of ethics. 

Philosophy is not just a way of making explicit our everyday under- 
standing of the phenomena, and hence of our different modes of exis- 
tence. Philosophy, itself, is a mode of existence. Furthermore, according 
to Heidegger's distinction between authentic and inauthentic modes of 
existence, philosophy has to be an authentic mode of existence in order to 
fulfill its task. However, this implies that philosophy is morally qualified, 
which, according to Løgstrup, means that philosophy also has to make 
moral demands. But Heidegger denies this: “Existential Interpretation 
will never seek to take over any authoritarian pronouncement as to those 
things which, from an existential point of view, are possible or binding” 
(DRM p. 253).? The distinction between authentic and inauthentic modes 
of existence is not a moral one, Heidegger claims, and for this reason Løg- 
strup parts company with Heidegger. 

The crux of the matter, according to Løgstrup, is Heideggers under- 
standing of the term existentiell. Logstrup quotes a famous passage in 
Heidegger’s Being and Time where Heidegger comments on Kierkegaard in 
the following way: “In the nineteenth century, Soren Kierkegaard explic- 
itly seized upon the problem of existence as an existentiell problem, and 
thought it through in a penetrating fashion. But the existential problematic 
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was so alien to him that, as regards his ontology, he remained completely 
dominated by Hegel and by ancient philosophy as Hegel saw it.” 

According to Heidegger, Kierkegaard explored the existentiell prob- 
lem of existence, but he was not able to move on from the existentiell to 
the existential and ontological level. However, according to Løgstrup, this 
critique implies that Kierkegaard used the term existentiell much in the 
same way as Heidegger. Nonetheless, this cannot be taken for granted 
because existentiell may be understood in two different ways. On the one 
hand, it may be taken to refer to an understanding of human existence as 
possibilities of existence. This understanding is existentiell insofar as the 
understanding presupposes this kind of existence. You have to exist this 
way in order to understand existence accordingly. The understanding is 
existentiell insofar as the starting point is human existence understood as 
possibilities of existence. But you do not have to choose among different 
modes of existence in order to understand this. This is Heidegger’s way of 
thinking, according to Løgstrup (DRM p. 253). 

But existentiell may also be taken as a reference to a demand. You are 
obliged to solve the problem of human existence in a certain way. You have 
to decide. Your own existence is at stake. This is a moral situation, and this 
is Kierkegaard. Hence Kierkegaard’s understanding of existence is conge- 
nial to the exploration of human existence as morally qualified, whereas 
Heidegger’s is not (DRM p. 254). 

Behind this briefly stated but far-reaching critique of Heidegger is a 
different understanding of life. Existence, according to Løgstrup, is not bal- 
ance and tranquility, peace and quiet. Existence is struggle and tension. To 
exist as a human being is to be involved in a battle between opposite forces. 
You cannot assume the position of spectator or exempt yourself from the 
ethical demand. Morality is not a secondary addition to human existence. 
Morally speaking there is no such thing as a free lunch, not even for phi- 
losophers. Human existence is qualified morally from the very beginning, 
and this is what Heidegger fails to see in his existential philosophy. So the 
kind of phenomenology Løgstrup is aiming at is a phenomenology which 
is able to unfold the moral foundations of our existence. 

As an indication of his own position, Logstrup uses the term “meta- 
physics of existence.” He admits that this usage is polemical. Kantian 
philosophy made metaphysics subordinate to epistemology. But now 
Kantian epistemology has been abandoned, making way for a new kind 
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of metaphysics. Hence, what Løgstrup is aiming at is not a revival of an 
old kind of metaphysics. By adding the word “existence” to “metaphysics,” 
he heavily modifies it. The task of metaphysics is not to explain, but to 
describe. There is no beginning from scratch in this kind of metaphysics, 
no metaphysical answers to the questions of “why? That we exist is not 
just the starting point; it is the conclusion as well. Existence is enigmatic 
and a mystery. This is the essence of Logstrup’s metaphysics in 1934 (DRM 
pp. 257-58). 

The Faculty of Theology rejected Logstrup’s doctoral dissertation, and 
returned it, with a request that it be rewritten, partly on the grounds that it 
was found to be less theological than philosophical.° Logstrup’s theological 
concern, however, is obvious. In the final chapter, Logstrup compares Kan- 
tian epistemology and a Christian worldview. In his opinion, Kant implies 
that man assumes a position outside his own existence. Man is his own 
sovereign. He is the creator. But this is contrary to Christian faith, because 
Christian faith proclaims that man is not the creator. Man is created. Thus, 
combining Kantian epistemology with Christian theology is destructive. 

In The Ethical Demand, as we have seen, Logstrup distinguishes 
between life being equal to involvement and the interpretation of life 
as a given. This distinction is not found in his 1934 manuscript. What 
he is aiming at, nevertheless, is a way of exploring phenomenologically 
the ontological presuppositions implied in the empirical fact that life is 
involvement, and behind this aim lies an ethical concern. Løgstrup under- 
stood his 1934 manuscript as a preliminary study intended to pave the way 
for ethical investigations. However, before he could address himself to the 
exploration and clarification of ethical concepts and problems, he had to 
get rid of the epistemological schema and the objectifying attitude that 
puts man in the position of an ideal observer. If you want to understand 
human existence from an ethical point of view, you cannot place yourself 
in the position of a spectator. You have to take into account that you are 
already involved. You participate, and you are engaged. 

Logstrup’s claim in The Ethical Demand that life is a gift was charac- 
terized as a cheap cliché by one of his opponents. In his reply Logstrup 
admitted that this claim was not substantiated phenomenologically. He 
had applied a phenomenological approach in order to exhibit the con- 
nection between the ethical demand, life as mutual independency, and 
the understanding of life as a gift, but he had not developed the kind of 
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phenomenology required to substantiate the understanding of life as a gift 
(KE p. 199/BED pp. 19-20). One problem in particular with regard to this 
understanding, according to Logstrup himself, was the problem of suffer- 
ing and death. Logstrup argues that both gratitude and grief might imply 
that life in fact is received as a gift, but at the same time, he states that we 
have to distinguish between another person’s death and the suffering we 
ourselves experience: 


But there is a world of difference between the suffering caused by 
the death of a person who was a part of one’s life and the suffering of 
physical and mental illness which one must bear alone. If the illness 
hinders the development of a person’s abilities and powers, if the pain 
prevents him or her from entering into the experiences of life, other 
people must supply an indispensable and living part of his or her exis- 
tence if life in its character of something received as a gift is to hold its 
own through all the suffering. (EF p.140/ED p. 122) 


Rephrased without the reservations made in the last sentence, Løgstrup 
admits that life may in fact be offered on conditions that make it impos- 
sible for someone to receive it as a gift or in gratitude. In his discussion 
with his opponents after The Ethical Demand, Løgstrup states this explic- 
itly. What he cannot accept is an understanding of life which makes one's 
own experience of suffering irrelevant. The understanding of life as a gift is 
not an idyllic one. It may be contradicted by suffering and death, and this 
contradiction has to be accepted and accounted for in a phenomenology 
of life as a gift. 


Creation and Annihilation 


If we turn to Logstrup’s seminal work from the 1970s, consisting of his 
four volumes of metaphysics—or “metaphysical reflections,’ according to 
his own terminology—there is nothing that in any way could suggest a 
cliché. There is no harmonious understanding of life in these volumes. Life 
is described as dramatic, as a struggle between contradictory forces, much 
as Løgstrup stated already in the 1930s. This dramatic understanding of 
life is manifest in the title of the fourth volume, about the philosophy of 
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religion: Skabelse og tilintetgorelse (Creation and Annihilation; ST). The 
Danish word tilintetgørelse is more appropriately rendered by the word 
“annihilation” than by “destruction, because a main point in the book is 
the contradiction between being and nothingness. Tilintetgorelse is not just 
change and dissolution; it means that something is turned into nothing, 
“nihil” Life is contingent. Life comes into being, and returns to nothing- 
ness. The way Løgstrup elaborates on the concept of time may clarify some 
of his basic ideas with regard to this. Logstrup’s argument draws mainly 
on Augustine, Husserl, and Heidegger, but we shall skip the details and 
concentrate on the conclusion. 

Time comes into being due to two presuppositions, according to Løg- 
strup. First, time comes into being due to irreversibility. Time is irrevers- 
ible. Irreversibility, however, does not just mean that time is linear and 
moves forward in one and only one direction. Irreversibility also means 
that a specific point of time never returns. Temporal events will never 
return, simply because they do not exist anymore. The present continu- 
ously disappears into the past, and past events do not exist anymore: they 
are annihilated. Thus, irreversibility is the consequence of annihilation. 
Time presupposes annihilation. 

Second, time comes into being because we retain the present moment 
and reproduce it in our memory, and retention is a prerequisite for the 
ability to recall the present moment in memory. Hence, time comes into 
being thanks to irreversibility and annihilation, on the one hand, and 
retention and memory, on the other. Retention and memory are prod- 
ucts of our consciousness, but annihilation is not. Annihilation originates 
in the universe. Retention and memory are in fact revolt and resistance 
against annihilation. Hence time is something we experience in resistance 
to annihilation. What time is besides this, we do not know (ST p. 39). 

However, the decisive question is how resistance is possible. We are 
mortal, and still we live. We exist, even if it is within a short span of time, 
and as long as we exist, annihilation is suspended. Do we carry the power 
to suspend annihilation within ourselves, or is it a power which is given? 
Løgstrup argues in favor of the latter. As human beings we are thrown into 
the middle of a battle between contradictory forces. We are engaged in the 
battle between life and death even before we start thinking about it. Cre- 
ation and annihilation are universal powers. The universe is creative, and 
for a short while, we are preoccupied and empowered by the creative forces. 
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Perhaps the most important of these creative forces are the sovereign 
expressions of life, phenomena like trust, mercy, and openness of speech. 
In his book Opgor med Kierkegaard (Controverting Kierkegaard), Log- 
strup explained in greater detail how life is sustained and maintained by 
these sovereign expressions of life (OK pp. 95-107/BED pp. 50-61). In Ska- 
belse og tilintetgorelse he also takes into account the ways in which we are 
empowered to resist annihilation through our sense experiences and their 
aesthetic character. 

There is a creative power in the universe. But nothing in the universe 
is creative in itself. Everything in the universe is subject to annihilation. 
Not just man, but everything in the universe is contingent. Hence we can- 
not speak of the universe only in terms of creation and annihilation; we 
have to speak of the power of being as well. This, then, is the trinity of 
metaphysics according to Løgstrup: creation, annihilation, and the power 
of being (ST p. 227). 

Creation, however, is not just power. Creation is ethically qualified. 
When we resist annihilation thanks to sovereign expressions of life, like 
trust, mercy, and openness of speech, our resistance is qualified ethically. 
Life is not just what we make of it; life is not just a human construction. 
Life is shaped in a certain way, independent of our achievements. 

What we have here seems to be the metaphysics of existence that 
Løgstrup was looking for in 1934, a descriptive metaphysics. The human 
condition is unfolded on the basis of phenomenology. The metaphysical 
perspective does not add anything to the phenomenological investigation. 
It just makes explicit what is already implied. The metaphysical proposi- 
tions are analytic, not synthetic. Løgstrup sticks to his program from 1934. 
There are no answers in this kind of metaphysics. Life is unfolded and 
described as a struggle between creation and annihilation. The power of 
being enlists man on behalf of the creative forces, but after a short span of 
time, man is surrendered to annihilation. There is no explanation, not even 
a God personified, just an anonymous power. 


Metaphysics and Religion 


Logstrup’s descriptive metaphysics is not religion. In the metaphysical 
investigations, the question is whether or not the universe is of any concern 
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to us. The answer is yes. Thanks to our bodies, thanks to our senses and 
metabolism, thanks to the sovereign expressions of life, we are woven into 
the fabric of the universe. Of course the universe is of the utmost concern 
to every one of us, considering the ways in which we are empowered by it. 

But is man of any concern to the universe? This reverse question does 
not belong to metaphysics. Rather, it is a religious question. There is no 
cleavage between phenomenology and metaphysics. We do not have to 
make a leap of faith, as the metaphysical propositions are analytic. But to 
move on from metaphysics to religion, we have to make a leap. Religion 
is a kind of synthesis, based on the ability of our imagination to create 
symbols. Philosophy of religion is not just a description of the human con- 
dition; it is an interpretation (ST p. 273). 

Are we of any concern to the universe? If the answer is no, then the 
conclusion is irreligiosity. An irreligious interpretation of life is a possi- 
bility, Løgstrup admits, but it is not absolutely necessary, because there is 
another—equally possible—option, and that is a religious interpretation of 
life. The universe is concerned with man. The universe does care (ST p. 279). 

Let us return to The Ethical Demand once again, and to the two ele- 
ments or components of which the ethical demand consists. Where does 
the understanding of life as a gift stand with regard to the distinction 
between metaphysics and religion? It is not easy to give a clear-cut answer. 
Logstrup’s phenomenological investigations and descriptive metaphysics 
are clearly a way of exploring the empirical fact that life is involvement, but 
the understanding of this involvement as a gift is more ambiguous. 

On the one hand, this understanding seems to belong to the sphere of 
religion. The understanding of life as a gift seems to presuppose a benevolent 
giver and hence a universe that cares for man. On the other hand, the under- 
standing of life as a gift is connected to the creative powers that empower 
man to resist annihilation. Phenomena such as the sovereign expressions 
of life and the energy we get through sense experiences are not the product 
of our own efforts. They are gifts, and they indicate that life is created. Log- 
strups phenomenology is, in fact, an argument in favor of a philosophical 
understanding of life as created. It is an ontological affirmation. 

Hence the conflict between religiosity and irreligiosity repeats itself at 
the level of metaphysics, as a conflict between a metaphysical and a non- 
metaphysical philosophy, and as a conflict between ontological affirma- 
tion and ontological negation. These are conflicts that we are acquainted 
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with from The Ethical Demand. However, now the conflict is intensified, 
because nihilism appears as the logical consequence of a nonmetaphysical 
philosophy and of ontological negation. At the metaphysical level, a phi- 
losophy of creation stands against nihilism. 

Logstrup’s philosophy of creation does not proclaim that nihilism is 
refuted once and for all. Logstrup is just arguing that the philosophy of 
creation is an option, besides nihilism. Neither the understanding of life as 
created nor the nihilistic understanding of life is the only possible stance. 
They are both just possibilities, which means that neither of them can be 
demonstrated empirically. Both of them have to be accepted in faith (ST 
pp. 291-92). 

From the point of view of theology, Logstrup’s point is that the fight 
between religiosity and irreligiosity has to be fought at the metaphysical 
level and at the level of ontology as well. The fight does not end at this level, 
but it has to start at this level. From Logstrup’s point of view, contemporary 
theology made a huge mistake when theology withdrew from the onto- 
logical discourse and left ontology to nihilism. It is not possible, according 
to Løgstrup, to combine a Christian belief in revelation, on the one hand, 
and nihilism, on the other. This combination is impossible for two reasons. 
First, creation is an integral part of Christian belief. Christians believe in 
God the almighty, creator of heaven and earth. Thus, Christians have to 
dismiss nihilism and support a philosophy of creation (ST p. 363). 

This argument may seem obvious, but on second thought, it is not all 
that convincing. It does make a theology of creation necessary, but not nec- 
essarily a philosophy of creation. From a theological point of view it may be 
argued that creation is a part of the Christian revelation; hence you have 
to believe as a Christian in order to interpret the world as created. From 
this point of view, a nihilistic philosophy of religion may in fact be taken 
to support Christianity, insofar as the only way to get rid of nihilism is to 
become a Christian. 

Hence a second argument is necessary, in order to establish a phi- 
losophy of creation, and not just a theology of creation. The second argu- 
ment may be divided into two steps. The first step is to maintain that a 
Christian understanding of creation implies that this interpretation is uni- 
versally valid. It is true, of course, that the belief in creation is an integral 
part of Christianity. But Christianity maintains that the perspective of cre- 
ation is a common one and can be defended on common grounds. 
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The second step is to show hermeneutically that revelation presupposes 
creation. Creation is the horizon against which the revelation makes sense. 
If you give up this interpretation, revelation is left alone, deprived of any 
meaning at all. At the same time, this is the second reason why the Christian 
revelation cannot be combined with a nihilistic understanding of life. 

This is Logstrup’s theological position. He insists that the Christian 
worldview has to be divided into two parts. On the one hand, you have 
ideas which depend on revelation, on the other hand ideas which are uni- 
versal and not in need of revelation. Revelation is necessary in order to 
proclaim the kingdom of God. But revelation is not necessary in order to 
interpret the world as created. 

But what about ethics? Ethics presupposes ontology in one way or 
another, either as an ontological affirmation or as an ontological negation. 
Hence, the ethical battles have to be fought at the level of metaphysics, as 
a fight between an understanding of life as created and a nihilistic under- 
standing of life. But do we have to move on from the metaphysical level to 
the religious level in this battle? Actually not; it is possible to be content 
with the metaphysics of existence, as Logstrup describes it. One may take 
the understanding of life as a gift and leave it there, an entity that cannot be 
explained. The understanding of life as a gift is religiously biased, however, 
so if one moves on to the level of religiosity, the most reasonable conse- 
quence is that the understanding of life as a gift at the ontological level 
contradicts irreligiosity at the religious level. Conversely, this means that 
the understanding of life as a gift is supported by a religious worldview, 
but not by an irreligious one. Does this mean that the problem of evil and 
suffering is urgent at the level of metaphysics, but resolved in a philosophy 
of creation? 


Religion and the Problem of Evil 


From the point of view of metaphysics life is a battleground between con- 
tradictory forces: creation and annihilation. But life is, at the same time, 
ethically qualified, so in the realm of metaphysics we have to describe life 
in ethical terms. From this point of view life is a mixture of goodness and 
cruelty, happiness and pain, well-being and suffering. Life is marvelous 
and disgusting. From the point of view of metaphysics we have to accept 
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the fact that the power of being has combined happiness and suffering in 
this life, without any explanation. Whether or not the power of being cares 
about man is not a metaphysical question. 

Going from metaphysics to the philosophy of religion, we cannot 
leave the contradiction between goodness and cruelty behind. It has to be 
accounted for at this level as well, and now we have to ask whether or not 
the power of being is concerned about man. 

A philosophy of creation has to be accepted in faith, Logstrup says. 
One has to believe that the power of being is concerned with man. But 
is this belief possible, let alone reasonable? Logstrup quotes the Danish 
author and theologian Jacob Knudsen, who with regard to the creation 
spoke about God’s pagan nature. And he quotes Martin Buber, who spoke 
about God’s impersonal nature (ST p. 296). Is it possible to believe in a 
pagan God, or in an impersonal God? 

This is not an argument in favor of nihilism. But it makes the con- 
ception of God ambiguous. If we take faith and belief to mean trust, one 
may ask: is it possible to put one’s trust in an ambiguous God? This is an 
intriguing question, and Løgstrup does not give a clear-cut answer. But as 
a theologian, he refers to the revelation in Jesus Christ as the place where 
the ambiguity of God is overcome. 

Løgstrup did not smooth away or disguise the dark and troublesome 
aspects of life, not even in his philosophy of creation. As a Christian he 
believed that the ambiguity of God is overcome in the Christian proclama- 
tion of the kingdom of God. But this unambiguous God has still created 
the world in all its ambiguity, and the revelation of the kingdom of God 
does not explain this ambiguity in any way. No one is liberated from the 
troublesome aspects of life by becoming a Christian. 

In my opinion this is a strong point in Logstrup’s thinking. He sticks 
to an unvarnished description of life all the way. He does not take the 
unpleasant sting out of the phenomenological descriptions, not even in 
his theology. From a superficial point of view this may be taken as a step 
in favor of nihilism after all, but that would be wrong. In nihilism the dif- 
ference between goodness and cruelty has been rubbed out. The rebel- 
lion against annihilation has been deprived of any meaning, and a protest 
against cruelty has been deprived of any foundation. Rebellion and protest 
are nothing but futility. 
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One need not be a Christian in order to resist evil and suffering. It 
is sufficient to be a human being, because in a strange and unexplainable 
way life as such supports man’s resistance to annihilation. This resistance, 
however, is supported by a philosophy of creation and strengthened by 
Christian faith. But faith in creation is nevertheless continually challenged 
and fragile. It is because of this fragility that philosophy of religion is of the 
utmost importance. And so we return to Logstrup’s 1934 manuscript. With 
Heidegger in mind, he says that doing philosophy is not a free lunch. It is a 
dangerous project. One's own existence is at stake. But for this very reason, 
one ought to do it. 
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NINE 


Legstrup’s Conception of the 
Sovereign Expressions of Life 


Kees van Kooten Niekerk 


In the beginning of his book Norm og spontaneitet (Norm and Sponta- 
neity) Løgstrup tells us the following story: 


At four oclock in the morning there is an insistent ring at the door. 
When the woman descends the secret police are outside, demanding 
that she open up. Once inside, they ask for her husband. They are 
informed that, as it happens, he is not at home but away on business. 
One of the two men, the subordinate, heavily armed, ugly as sin, and 
looking capable of every kind of brutality, starts searching the house. 
The other, possessed of an engaging manner, all amiability and cour- 
tesy, is talking to the woman meanwhile and assuring her that the 
visit is of no consequence, merely a routine procedure. The woman 
acts obligingly, appearing surprised—a composed and polished per- 
formance. She is perfectly aware that his charming insistence on the 
insignificance of their visit is aimed solely at getting her to talk, and 
is not taken in by anything that he says. She knows that from the least 
unconsidered remark ammunition will be forged for use against her 
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husband and herself. In spite of that—and this is probably the oddest 
part of the whole business—she needs constantly to rein in an incli- 
nation to talk to the man as to another human being, as though he 
might be drawn from his destructive enterprise to properly human 
perceptions and good sense. Unremittingly, she must keep a cool 
head. Why? What manifests itself in that inclination? Nothing other 
than the elemental and definitive peculiarity attaching to all speech 
qua spontaneous expression of life: its openness. (NS p. 17/BED 
pp. 83-84) 


This story is autobiographical. It took place during the German occupa- 
tion of Denmark in the Second World War. The husband the secret police 
asked for was Løgstrup himself, who was engaged in the resistance move- 
ment and had gone into hiding. The woman was Rosemarie, his wife. Løg- 
strup must have heard the story from her when he had returned from his 
hiding place. 

Logstrup uses this story as an introduction to an exposition of what 
he calls, alternately, “the sovereign expressions of life,’ “the spontaneous 
expressions of life,” or merely “the expressions of life.” By these terms he 
designates certain spontaneous impulses or ways of conduct that promote 
and sustain human community. The woman’s openness of speech in the 
story is one example. Trust and mercy’ are others. Løgstrup attributes to 
them great significance for our social life. “The expressions of life,’ he says, 
“are what normally sustain all human action,’ and, were it not for them, 
“we would not come off as well as we do in our common life” (NS p. 18; OK 
p. 115/BED pp. 84, 67). 

To interpret Logstrup’s conception of the expressions of life? is not a 
straightforward task, because Løgstrup kept on developing and modifying 
this conception until his death. He did not construct a consistent theory. 
Rather, he offered us a manifold of specific analyses, which do not always 
match and sometimes even contradict one another. Yet I think it is possible 
to distill a substantial gist. In the interpretation the focus will be on that 
gist; tensions and inconsistencies will be touched upon only when they are 
considered helpful for the understanding of Logstrup’s conception. Sub- 
sequently this conception will be compared with Harry Frankfurt’s reflec- 
tions about volitional necessity and being moved by logic or by love, which 
shed some light on it. This essay concludes with a brief discussion. 
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From The Ethical Demand to “Controverting Kierkegaard” 


Logstrup’s conception of the expressions of life is closely connected with his 
conception of the ethical demand, as he presents it in The Ethical Demand. 
What is especially important for our purpose is his specification of the 
ethical demand as a radical demand. This specification includes, chiefly, 
that it is demanded not merely that we take care of the other person’ life, 
but also that we do so for his or her sake. In other words, it is demanded 
not merely that we do the right thing, but also that we do it out of the right 
motive, unselfishly (EF p. 56/ED p. 44). Now, according to Løgstrup, this 
can be done only through love. Løgstrup regards love as a spontaneous 
phenomenon and states that we do not possess such love. Therefore, we 
cannot fulfill the ethical demand. At best we do the deed love would have 
us to do, but out of all sorts of other, more or less selfish, motives. Such acts 
are merely a compromise with the demand. Indeed, any attempt to obey 
the ethical demand is an expression of our will to be sovereign in our own 
life, which runs counter to the spontaneous love that issues from living our 
life as a gift. Thus, what is really demanded of us is taking care of the other 
through spontaneous love, not through conscious obedience to a demand, 
which is tantamount to saying that “what is demanded is that the demand 
should not have been necessary” (EF pp. 164-69/ED pp. 143-47; quotation 
from p. 168/146). 

However, in The Ethical Demand Løgstrup is not quite consistent on 
this point. On the one hand, in agreement with what has been said above, 
he states that spontaneous love is only “an imaginary entity,’ because we 
always give it our own self’s selfish form. Since we always hold ourselves in 
reserve, the same applies to trust. On the other hand he also speaks of “the 
realities of trust and love,’ which suggests that they are realized in our life 
(EF pp. 158-62/ED pp. 138-41). Moreover, his description of trust as the 
source of the ethical demand in the opening chapter of the book presup- 
poses its reality too. Thus The Ethical Demand exhibits an ambiguity as to 
whether such positive phenomena as love and trust are realized in human 
life or not.? 

In the years after the publication of the Danish original of The Ethical 
Demand (1956) Logstrup resolved this ambiguity. In an article from 1962 
he stated that “not least from the realization of our life’s possibilities, we 


know that our life and the world are created.”* By “our life’s possibilities” 
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he thought of such phenomena as natural love, trust, and mercy, and, as 
suggested by this quotation, he now asserted unambiguously that they 
are realized in our life. His phenomenological sense of reality, backed up 
by a strong belief in creation, had overcome the super-Lutheran idea of 
the pervasive power of sin.° 

It is this conviction that lies at the root of the conception of the expres- 
sions of life. Logstrup presented this conception for the first time in his 
book Opgor med Kierkegaard (Controverting Kierkegaard) from 1968, in 
which he controverts Kierkegaard’s view of Christian belief. This context 
is not unimportant, for Løgstrup shaped his conception of the expressions 
of life partly by contrasting it to Kierkegaard’s ideal of existence. Løgstrup 
had already set out his interpretation of Kierkegaard’s ideal of existence in 
Kierkegaards og Heideggers existensanalyse og dens forhold til forkyndelsen 
(Kierkegaard’s and Heidegger’s Analysis of Existence and Its Relation to the 
Proclamation), a series of lectures held in Berlin in 1950.° There he agreed 
with Kierkegaard that being human is being subject to an ethical demand, 
but disagreed with him about his specification of the demand’s content. 
According to Løgstrup Kierkegaard determines the ethical demand on the 
basis of the idea that there is an absolute difference between humans as 
finite beings and God as the infinite. This difference gives rise to the infinite 
demand that the individual express that she is nothing relative to God. This 
cannot be done while living in immediacy, because in so living we always 
think that we are something. Therefore the demand is at the same time “a 
demand that we die away from immediacy” or, as Kierkegaard also puts 
it, “that we abstract from external existence” (KH p. 59/KHE pp. 53-54). 
Moreover, since in relation to God we are absolutely and totally guilty, 
the only proper attitude to God is living in permanent consciousness of 
total guilt. Løgstrup concludes that for Kierkegaard “the decisive ethical- 
religious demand is not that we realize the ethical but are continuously and 
unceasingly conscious of our total guilt” (KH p. 68/KHE p. 62). 

In Opgør med Kierkegaard Løgstrup points out that Kierkegaard con- 
nects his view of relating oneself to God with being a self: “The individual 
can only achieve his identity, his self, through transformation of his exis- 
tence in relation to infinity and eternity” (OK p. 159). At the same time, this 
relation to infinity involves a relation to oneself: “The individual becomes 
the same, a self, in the relation to himself that is brought about by the 
infinite demand” (161). In other words, the individual can be an authentic 
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self only in the conscious, reflective relation to herself that is the result of 
her positive response to the infinite demand.’ 

According to Logstrup Kierkegaard contrasts this ideal of authentic- 
ity with living in immediacy: “Throughout Kierkegaard’s work there is a 
distinction between people who make the movement of infinity and all 
those who live lost in worldly grief and joy, satisfied with life, in desire 
and pleasure’s immediate connection with the surrounding world. Of all 
distinctions made by Kierkegaard this is the most important one” (OK 
p. 90). This does not mean that persons who live in the true relation to 
God or infinity should withdraw from the world. They should live like 
everyone else. But they should do so, as Kierkegaard puts it in Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, dying away from immediacy. That is, they should 
live in the world in the awareness that the world and their achievements 
in it are nothing, in “an inner detachment from all concrete ends, skills, 
inclinations and duties, which is the same as relating relatively to the rel- 
ative ends” (83). 

Now, from the beginning of his academic career Logstrup cherished 
the ideal of living in immediacy." Therefore he cannot accept Kierkegaard’s 
thesis that one should die away from immediacy. In his opinion the prob- 
lem is that Kierkegaard tars all immediacy with the same brush: 


Kierkegaard is mistaken in thinking that the escape from desire and 
pleasure’s immediate attachment to the world calls for an effort of 
reflection in which the individual recalls to mind the infinite and eter- 
nal in himself, and becomes an abstract and negative self. The imme- 
diacy with which the individual is bound to the world through desire 
and pleasure is matched by the immediacy with which he is bound to 
the world through such sovereign expressions of life as trust, mercy, 
and the openness of speech. (OK p. 119/BED pp. 70-71) 


Logstrup’s point is: living in immediacy is not wrong in itself; what is 
wrong is living selfishly in it. We can live unselfishly in immediacy, and 
often do so, by virtue of the expressions of life. Therefore it is not necessary 
to die away from immediacy in a self-reflective relation to infinity. More- 
over, living in the expressions of life is as authentic as is Kierkegaard’s ideal. 
So Løgstrup can state that Kierkegaard 
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is mistaken in thinking that the ethical task consists in concerning 
oneself at every moment of one’s earthly life with the winning of one’s 
identity and becoming a self by using every instant of time to relate 
oneself to eternity. That concern is one of which the human person 
is free. Winning one’s identity and becoming a self is something the 
individual should let happen unawares, by leaving it to the sovereign 
expressions of life. (OK pp. 119-20/BED p. 71). 


It is against the background of this fundamental disagreement with Kierke- 
gaard that Logstrup shapes his conception of the expressions of life. 


Four Characteristics 


In Opgor med Kierkegaard Logstrup gives a threefold characterization of 
the expressions of life. First and foremost he characterizes them as sover- 
eign. Unfortunately he does not offer a clear definition of what he means by 
this term. Instead, he delineates its meaning through various descriptions. 

Løgstrup begins by contrasting the expressions of life with what he calls 
“obsessive” or “encircling” phenomena (OK p. 95/BED p. 51). He describes 
three of them: taking offense, jealousy, and envy. He characterizes them 
as obsessive and encircling, because persons who harbor them keep them 
going, inventing most of the wrongs that are to justify them. Moreover, 
“encircling” denotes that these persons are imprisoned in themselves. They 
enclose themselves with “fixations, whose paltry emotionality consists in 
the self’s forcing them to revolve around him” (OK p. 97/BED p. 52). Thus, 
borrowing a term from Kierkegaard, Logstrup can describe taking offense 
and so on as “obsessive movements of self-enclosedness” (ibid.).’ 

In contrast to the obsessive phenomena, the expressions of life move 
me out of myself towards the other. Not in the sense that I, in sovereign self- 
determination, make myself trust another person, for example, or show 
mercy. It is the expressions of life that are sovereign, it is they that make 
me trust and show mercy. They are not at my disposal. So Løgstrup can 
say: “The expression of life cannot be applied, but can only be realized, as 
I realize myself in it. This is due to its sovereign character” (OK p. 97/BED 
p. 53). As appears from this quotation, it is an aspect of the sovereignty of 
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the expressions of life that they make me realize myself. I will return to 
this aspect later. For the moment I will point out that, according to Løg- 
strup, it is also a part of their sovereignty that they make me actively relate 
to other people and, thereby, change both their situation and mine—in 
contrast to the obsessive phenomena, in which we remain imprisoned by 
the same fixations. In the latter “the individual is simply a function of the 
situation, whereas in what concerns the sovereign expression of life the 
situation is a function of the agent: we turn the situation round through 
trust, through mercy, through the openness of speech” (ibid.). Finally, the 
sovereignty of the expressions of life entails that resistance against them 
causes fear. A traitor, for example, “must find ways of subduing his fear of 
sincerity” (ibid.).!° Løgstrup does not explain why such resistance causes 
fear. I think this becomes clearer when we examine a specification of the 
concept of sovereignty that he gives in Norm og spontaneitet (Norm and 
Spontaneity). There, in the context of a discussion of evaluation in ethics, 
he writes with regard to the expressions of life: “They make me their own 
before I make them my own. They have intimated to me what is good and 
bad before I consider the matter myself and evaluate it. This is the reason 
for calling the positive expressions of life sovereign” (NS p. 48/BED p. 115). 
In other words, the sovereignty of the expressions of life involves that they 
convey to me that they are good or right. When they make themselves felt, 
I know intuitively that I ought to give way to them. Here, I think, we meet 
the reason why Løgstrup states that resisting them causes fear: it is the 
fear connected with not doing that which you know you ought to do. This 
does not mean that Løgstrup does not recognize that there may be circum- 
stances in which it is right to resist an expression of life. We may have to 
caution a child against a trusting attitude in certain sorts of circumstances 
(ibid.). The story of the woman and the secret police, with which I began 
this essay, is another example. However, according to Løgstrup, this does 
not obliterate the intrinsic goodness of the expressions of life: “We can 
regard an end as so important that in the light of it we must deem nega- 
tive, qua means, a phenomenon good in itself, but this does not negate the 
intrinsic goodness of the phenomenon” (NS p. 48/BED p. 116). 

On the basis of these specifications I would define Logstrup’s concept 
of the sovereignty of the expressions of life as denoting their capacity to 
make one relate positively to the other, while at the same time letting one 
know that this is the right thing to do. Thus this concept can be said to 
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combine the notions of motivating power and ethical authority. Moreover, 
Løgstrup also attributes it to the sovereignty of expressions of life that I 
realize myself through them. 

That I realize myself through the expressions of life means for Løg- 
strup that, in their realization, I am truly myself." This must imply that I do 
not experience their realization as being subjected to an alien force. Never- 
theless the question arises as to whether the sovereignty of the expressions 
of life does not mean that, de facto, they force us to act in certain ways, 
suspending our freedom. Some of Logstrup’s statements may suggest this. 
Logstrup speaks, for example, of “our inability to prevent the sovereign 
expressions of life from forcing their way through and realizing them- 
selves” (OK p. 118/BED p. 69). However, he also says that “either the will, 
allowing itself to be overmastered, surrenders to the expression of life, or it 
relies on its own efforts” (OK p. 116/BED p. 68). Here it is asserted that we 
are free to surrender to the expressions of life or to resist them—which was 
also presupposed, of course, by Logstrup’s perception that resisting them 
causes fear. Finally, he can even describe the same matter with the concept 
of decision: “To decide to show trust or mercifulness is to decide to surren- 
der oneself to trust or mercy” (OK p. 130/BED p. 79). Obviously the con- 
cept of decision implies freedom to decide. However, this freedom should 
not be understood here in a strong sense. For Logstrup adds at once that 
the decision to surrender is prompted by the sovereign expression itself 
and consists in the renunciation of attitudes that are incompatible with it 
(OK p. 130/BED pp. 79-80). 

Taken literally, these statements cannot be harmonized fully. However, 
they may be interpreted less strictly as an attempt to emphasize the power 
of the expressions of life without denying that we have the freedom to resist 
them. According to this interpretation the sovereign expressions of life 
must basically be regarded as internal impulses, to which we can surrender 
or which we can resist. On the other hand, since they are strong impulses, 
they will often realize themselves immediately, without the intervention of 
reflection. In such cases it is natural to describe them as immediate ways of 
conduct. In this “charitable” interpretation the different descriptions refer 
to the occurrence of different expressions of life in different situations. 
Yet the problem remains that Logstrup himself does not make these dis- 
tinctions and presents his descriptions as a general characterization of the 
expressions of life. 
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Logstrup also characterizes the sovereign expressions of life as spon- 
taneous. This characterization does not play a great part in Opgor med 
Kierkegaard, and Løgstrup does not explain there what he understands by 
spontaneity. In his later work this characterization becomes more promi- 
nent. In Norm og spontaneitet he writes: “The sovereign expression of life 
pre-empts us; we are seized by it. Therein lies its spontaneity” (NS p. 17/ 
BED p. 84). He explains that this spontaneity should not be associated with 
“a bubbling, welling gush of life” It concerns the fact that “what persons do, 
they do in accordance with the nature of things and of their own accord. 
In other words, what persons do spontaneously they do unconstrainedly 
and without ulterior motives” (NS pp. 18-19/BED p. 85). Thus the sponta- 
neity of the expressions of life can be said to consist in the fact that we are 
seized by them, prior to consideration, and that—provided we do not resist 
them—they make us behave in a natural manner. 

In Opgør med Kierkegaard Løgstrup specifies the idea that the spon- 
taneity of the expressions of life should not be associated with “a bubbling, 
welling gush of life” by means of a third characteristic, which he calls defini- 
tiveness. “Spontaneity does not figure in human existence as an indetermi- 
nate surge of life. In the most elemental manner conceivable, claims are 
imposed on human beings; they are implicit already in the definitiveness of 
the sovereign expressions of life. A claim has entered into the spontaneous 
expression of life and has given it character, making it the definitive thing 
it is” (OK pp. 99-100/BED p. 54). From the contrast with an indeterminate 
surge of life it appears that Logstrup thinks of the fact that the expressions 
of life have a determinate content. At the same time it is no accident that he 
uses the term “definitive” rather than “determinate.” He wants to say that that 
content is final so that it may not be changed. That is why it manifests itself 
as a claim upon us. “Claim” should in this connection not be understood 
as a demand calling for consideration and decision, but as an authoritative 
impulse to behave in a certain way. It is occasioned by particular features of 
a situation and prompts us to trust, for example, or to speak openly or show 
mercy. The definitive content of the expressions of life is not of our own 
making. After Opgor med Kierkegaard Logstrup can describe this aspect of 
definitiveness as anonymity. Thus he writes in Norm og spontaneitet, with 
regard to the openness of speech: “To speak is to speak openly. This is not 
something the individual does with speech; it is there beforehand, as it were, 
qua anonymous expression of life” (NS p. 17/BED p. 84). 
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That the sovereign expressions of life are definitive does not mean that 
they prescribe specific acts. “The expression of life does not permit deeds 
to be pointed out to it that it must perform whatever the circumstances. 
On the contrary, it sees and listens its way towards what, in the given cir- 
cumstances, can be done to turn the situation round. The expression of 
life is what kindles the deliberations of the imagination and the intellect 
about what to say and to do” (OK p. 121/BED p. 72). In other words, the 
expressions of life leave it to our own imagination and consideration to 
translate them into concrete action. This entails that they cannot be used 
to disclaim our responsibility for what we do on their occasion. That is our 
own responsibility. As Logstrup puts it in an article he wrote some years 
after Opgor med Kierkegaard: “Whether we wish it or not, we make the 
expressions of life which we do not owe to ourselves our own. Therefore we 
are responsible for what becomes of them in our existence?” 

In Norm og spontaneitet Logstrup states, “Attitude of mind and out- 
come of agency are inextricably intertwined in the sovereign expression 
of life,” and he illustrates this with mercy, “which consists in removing the 
hindrances that hamper the flourishing of the individual in disadvantaged 
circumstances” (NS p. 18/BED p. 85). In other words, in an expression of 
life such as mercy we are fully engaged in and motivated by promoting 
the other’s flourishing. We have no ulterior motives. Logstrup goes so far 
as to say: “Mercy is spontaneous because the least interruption, the least 
calculation, the least dilution of it in the service of something else destroys 
it entirely, indeed turns it into the opposite of what it is—namely merci- 
lessness” (NS p. 19/BED p. 85). Obviously this description corresponds to 
the radicalness of the ethical demand. So Løgstrup can conclude that the 
“radicalness [of the expression of life] consists not in any masterly feat but 
simply in the fact that the least ulterior motive is excluded” (ibid.). 

In his later work Løgstrup designates the exclusion of ulterior motives 
as the unconditionality of the expressions of life. This unconditionality 
“manifests itself in the fact that as soon as an expression of life is called 
upon to serve another purpose than its own, it disappears or is trans- 
formed into its own opposite. . . . This unconditionality consists in defying 
any ulterior motive” (SS p. 107/BED p. 128). Again the idea is elucidated 
with mercy. Mercy consists in the impulse to free another person from 
suffering. If it is practiced to serve another purpose, for example stabilizing 
society, this involves indifference towards the other's suffering, whereby 
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mercy turns into its opposite, mercilessness. This elucidation also explains 
why Løgstrup speaks of unconditionality: the expressions of life do not 
stand being made conditional on other purposes than their own. 

According to Løgstrup this unconditionality implies that the expres- 
sions of life “defy all justification.” This is because “the very moment we 
seek to give a reason for them, we make them contingent upon that which 
we present as our reason, and they become corrupted right then and there. 
We have made them a means to obtain a goal other than their own: a means 
for the goal that is present in the justification” (SS p. 107/BED p. 128). There 
is some obscurity here. Logstrup states that the unconditionality of the 
expressions of life implies that they defy all justification, because justifi- 
cation makes them dependent on the justifying goal. However, according 
to Logstrup’s own explanation, their unconditionality concerns only goals 
other than their own. This does not exclude justification with reference to 
their own goal. Therefore I think we do well to restrict his thesis to non- 
justifiability with reference to those other goals, so he does not exclude 
justification with reference to their own, proper goal, for example, freeing 
a person from suffering.” 


Relationship to the Ethical Demand and Morality 


Now that we have got an idea of Logstrup’s conception of the expressions 
of life, we are in a position to examine how he regards their relationship to 
the ethical demand. We have already seen that, in The Ethical Demand, he 
states that we cannot fulfill the ethical demand, because we do not possess 
spontaneous love, but also that there is an ambiguity there as to the ques- 
tion whether love and trust are realized or not. Now, his conception of the 
expressions of life is to the effect that positive phenomena such as trust, 
mercy, and openness of speech are realities of human life. Therefore he had 
to review his conception of the ethical demand. He did this in Opgor med 
Kierkegaard, in a response to Ole Jensen, who had drawn attention to the 
mentioned ambiguity and pointed out that the conception of expressions 
of life implies that there is goodness in human life." 

In his response Løgstrup accepts Jensen’s critique and, paraphras- 
ing the latter’s account, he formulates his view of the relation between the 
expressions of life and the ethical demand as follows: 
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It is the sovereign expressions of life and their works that are demanded, 
but the difference between the ethical demand and the sovereign 
expressions of life “lies precisely in the realization” The demand is 
unfulfillable, the sovereign expression of life is not produced by the 
will’s exerting itself to obey the demand. The sovereign expression of 
life is indeed realized, but spontaneously, without being demanded. 
The demand makes itself felt when the sovereign expression of life 
fails, but without engendering the latter; the demand demands that it 
be itself superfluous. (OK pp. 17-18/BED p. 69) 


Thus, on the one hand, Løgstrup now recognizes that that which is 
demanded—spontaneous love—is realized in the expressions of life. This 
is, however, a realization which, precisely because of its spontaneity, can- 
not be engendered by an act of will. Therefore, the ethical demand remains 
unfulfillable in the sense that we cannot fulfill it in an effort to obey it. 
Further, the demand does not make itself felt until the spontaneous expres- 
sion of life fails. But then it is too late, so to speak, because we can respond 
to a demand only by attempting to be obedient. And that is not the same 
as spontaneous love. So Løgstrup can say, reformulating what he already 
said in The Ethical Demand, that the demand demands that it be itself 
superfluous.” 

Logstrup characterizes the expressions of life as “pre-moral” (OK 
p. 127/BED p. 77). Thereby he distinguishes them from morality, which 
he regards as a substitute for the expressions of life. Before examining this 
thesis we must try to find out what Logstrup understands by morality. This 
is not easy, because he is not consistent in his use of the term. In The Ethical 
Demand he contrasts the ethical demand to social, including moral, norms, 
which may give rise to the assumption that, at least there, he operates with 
a fundamental distinction between “ethical” and “moral.”’* On the other 
hand, in Opgør med Kierkegaard he uses the term “morality” widely to des- 
ignate both customary ethics and modern morality. Since he now treats 
the ethical demand as a secondary phenomenon, which does not make 
itself felt until the expression of life fails, I take it that he regards the ethical 
demand as belonging within the sphere of morality and, consequently, our 
attempting to obey the demand as a substitute for the expressions of life.” 

Logstrup expounds his thesis that morality is a substitute with refer- 
ence to modern, especially Kantian, morality, which can be regarded as 
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one way of responding to the ethical demand. Løgstrup points out that 
modern morality is characterized by reflection not only on the question of 
what is morally right but also on the question of why one should be moral 
at all. The answer to the latter is: because it is your duty. Thus, modern 
morality is basically acting out of duty, which may take the form of acting 
out of virtue, which Løgstrup regards as a disposition to act out of duty. 
Now, such morality is merely “delivery of substitute motives to substitute 
actions” (OK p. 127/BED p. 77). In the expressions of life I am fully engaged 
in promoting the other’s flourishing, and that motivates my action. When 
the expressions of life are disrupted, a new motive has to be found, and 
modern morality finds it in duty and virtue, which substitute for the origi- 
nal engagement and its inherent motivation. Similarly, actions done out 
of duty or virtue are substitutes for the actions of the expressions of life. 
According to Løgstrup the problem here is that “the motive is no longer 
drawn from the consequences that the action will have for the lives of oth- 
ers and for society, but is sought in the individual himself” (OK p. 128/BED 
p. 78), that is, in the agent’s own sense of duty and virtuousness. As a con- 
sequence, the thought of the rightness of dutiful and virtuous action easily 
evokes a “rapture of one’s own righteousness” (OK p. 129/BED p. 79). In the 
eyes of a Lutheran theologian such self-righteousness is the quintessence 
of sin. So it is hardly necessary to say that Logstrup regards action led by 
the expressions of life as superior to moral action—although he acknowl- 
edges, of course, that the latter “is better than brutality or indifference” 
(OK p. 126/BED p. 76).’8 

Since the overarching subject of Opgor med Kierkegaard is a dispute 
about Christian belief, it is natural that Logstrup should connect his view 
of the expressions of life and the ethical demand with theological consid- 
erations. This he does in the context of his rejection of Kierkegaard’s idea 
that we can become ourselves only by consciously relating ourselves to 
eternity. Eternity, Logstrup objects, is already present in the interpersonal 
situation through the ethical demand and the expressions of life. Kierke- 
gaard “ignored the fact that eternity creates the self not only for eternity 
but for the neighbor too, by investing it with the sovereign expressions of 
life as possibilities that correspond to the claims in which eternity incar- 
nates itself in the interpersonal situation” (OK p. 120/BED p. 71). That the 
expressions of life stem from eternity or God is also the reason for their 
sovereignty, which is so strong that it can overcome our selfishness. So 
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Logstrup can say: “To be sure, there are no limits to our iniquity, but there 
are limits to the devastation it can effect; which limits are evidenced by 
our inability to prevent the sovereign expressions of life from forcing their 
way through and realizing themselves” (OK p. 118/BED p. 69). Of course 
this does not mean that everything is all right. We can resist the expres- 
sions of life, and often do so. Therefore Logstrup adds immediately that 
the sovereignty of the expressions of life does not mean that “the grace of 
existence in the expressions of life renders the grace of the gospel superflu- 
ous” (ibid.). Because, theologically speaking, we are sinners, we need the 
gospel’s proclamation of the forgiveness of sins. 

We see how Løgstrup combines the doctrine of creation with the 
Lutheran doctrines of sin and grace: Sin is radical in the sense that it per- 
meates our conscious will and the acts that proceed from it. Therefore we 
depend on God’s forgiving grace. However, sin is not so powerful as to 
destroy all common human life. Thanks to the sovereignty of the expres- 
sions of life we can live and flourish together, in spite of our selfishness. 
Thus there is goodness in human life. But we do not owe this goodness 
to ourselves. It is a gracious gift from God, the creator. Therefore we may 
not credit ourselves with it. Doing so is baseless self-righteousness, which, 
once more, in a Lutheran context is the quintessence of sin.” 


Selfhood and Freedom 


As unselfish modes of taking care of the other, the expressions of life pro- 
mote the other’s flourishing. Interestingly, in spite of their unselfishness, or 
rather by virtue of it, they can also be said to contribute to the agent’s own 
flourishing. They do so by making her realize herself in them. Logstrup 
explains this in a rejection of Kierkegaard’s view that human beings can 
become authentic selves only through a self-reflective relation to eternity: 
“To say that the expressions of life are sovereign is to say that in them the 
human person is—ipso facto—himself. He no longer has to reflect about 
becoming his own person, nor has he to concern himself about becoming 
his true self; he has only to realize himself in the sovereign expression of 
life and it is that expression of life—rather than reflection—that takes care 
of the person's selfhood” (OK pp. 98-99/BED pp. 53-54). For Kierkegaard 
authenticity is a matter of what he calls the abstract self, that is, the self 
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which, itself without concrete content, relates reflectively to the concrete 
self. Logstrup comments: “As though it were not the case that a person 
becomes his true self, and concretely so, by realizing himself in the sover- 
eign expressions of life and identifying himself with them” (OK p. 99/BED 
p. 54). That is to say, being oneself is something very concrete, because it 
happens in self-realization in trust or openness of speech or mercy in one’s 
relations to other people. 

At first sight it might seem strange that Logstrup connects selfhood 
with the sovereignty of the expression of life. Does not this sovereignty 
mean that it is the expression of life that makes me act in a certain way? 
Yes, it does. But how, then, can I be myself in having myself ruled by some- 
thing which is apparently different from me? Løgstrup answers: in surren- 
dering to the expressions of life we identify ourselves with them. Therefore 
we do not experience their realization as being ruled by an alien power. On 
the contrary, we experience it as a form of self-realization in which we are 
truly ourselves. 

Logstrup takes a further step. He does not only contend that, in the 
expressions of life, we are ourselves. He also contends that we are free in 
them. He does this in the context of a critique of Kierkegaard’s notion of 
the freedom of existence. This notion refers to a basic freedom given with 
existence as such, which we use to render ourselves slaves of sin. Therefore 
we are guilty of being sinners. Because we actually live in this slavery, noth- 
ing positive can be said about the freedom of existence. In opposition to 
this view Løgstrup states: “Unlike Kierkegaard, I hold that there is much to 
be said, both of a positive and of an empirical nature, about the freedom of 
existence (to use Kierkegaard’s expression)—for it consists in the sovereign 
expressions of life” (OK p. 115/BED p. 67). 

Unfortunately Logstrup does not explain what he understands by free- 
dom here. Therefore, we have to conjecture. At any rate he cannot think of 
the freedom by which we surrender, or decide to surrender, to the expres- 
sions of life. For that is a freedom by which we face the expressions of 
life, so to speak, which, consequently, must be distinguished from them. 
And Løgstrup speaks expressly of a freedom that consists in the expressions 
of life—which must mean that it is inherent in their realization. The text 
contains only one hint. Løgstrup speaks also of “the positive experience 
of the freedom of existence in the realized sovereign expressions of life” 
(OK p. 115/BED p. 68). This suggests that he is thinking of the experience 
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of being one with one’s true self, of authenticity, which is freedom in the 
sense that we experience acting on our own accord, unconstrained by alien 
power. This freedom can then be said to pass into our considering and 
choosing how to specify the expression of life in the concrete situation, and 
into our acting accordingly. 

How does this freedom relate to what Isaiah Berlin has called “posi- 
tive freedom,” that is, the freedom involved in acting out of my “real” or 
“ideal” self, unconstrained by external forces?” Insofar as the freedom of 
the expressions of life is the freedom involved in considering, choosing, 
and acting on the basis of one’s true self, it is a kind of positive freedom. At 
the same time, however, it cannot be said to be “self-mastery,’ which Berlin 
considers characteristic of positive freedom. It is freedom in dependence, 
though not on external forces but on an internal power. How this never- 
theless can be a kind of positive freedom becomes clearer, I think, when 
we connect Lggstrup’s sparse statements with some reflections of Harry 
Frankfurt’s. 


Not Far from Frankfurt 


In his essay “The Importance of What We Care About” Harry Frankfurt 
analyzes what he calls “volitional necessity” and “being moved by reason 
or by love” Even though his philosophical background is very different 
from Logstrup’s, his analysis shows so many similarities with Logstrup’s 
description of self-realization in the expressions of life that the two think- 
ers must be dealing with the same type of human experience.” Therefore it 
may be useful to compare Logstrup’s description with Frankfurts analysis 
to see if the latter can shed light on the former. Moreover, such a compari- 
son can help us to bring out what is specific in Logstrup’s conception of the 
expressions of life. 

Frankfurt’s essay analyzes our relationship to what we care about, that 
is, things that are important to us and direct our lives. It may be entirely 
up to ourselves what we care about, Frankfurt says, but there are also 
instances where a person cannot help caring as she does. An example is 
Luther’s famous declaration: “Here I stand; I can do no other.” In this con- 
nection Frankfurt speaks of “volitional necessity,” referring to the fact 
that a person cannot will otherwise than she does, but at the same time 
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does not experience this will as an alien force. “The reason a person does 
not experience the force of volitional necessity as alien or external to him- 
self ... is that it coincides with—and is, indeed, partly constituted by— 
desires which are not merely his own but with which he actively identifies 
himself” (IC p. 87). Another reason is that the necessity to a certain extent 
is self-imposed in the sense that a person suppresses or dissociates herself 
from whatever motive or desires she regards as inconsistent with her com- 
mitment. “Tt is in this way that volitional necessity may have a liberating 
effect: when someone is tending to be distracted from caring about what 
he cares about most, the force of volitional necessity may constrain him to 
do what he really wants to do” (p. 88). 

According to Frankfurt the idea that a person in some sense can be 
liberated by acceding to a power which is not subject to her immediate vol- 
untary control is a persistent theme of our moral and religious tradition. 
Therefore, “it must surely reflect some quite fundamental feature of our 
lives” (IC p. 89). We meet this feature not least “when we accede to being 
moved by logic or by love” (ibid.). In both cases we experience “a sense of 
liberation and of enhancement” (ibid.). Frankfurt asks what accounts for 
this experience and answers: 


It appears to have its source in the fact that when a person is respond- 
ing to a perception of something as rational or as beloved, his rela- 
tionship to it tends toward selflessness. His attention is not merely 
concentrated upon the object, it is somehow fixed or seized by the 
object. The object captivates him. He is guided by its characteristics 
rather than primarily by his own. Quite commonly, he feels that he is 
overcome—that his own direction of his thoughts and volitions has 
been superseded. (ibid.; emphasis original) 


Thus, Frankfurt suggests that it is selflessness that explains the sense of lib- 
eration and enhancement in being moved by logic or love. As appears from 
the context, selflessness should not be understood here in a moral sense 
as morally good self-denial to benefit others. Rather, it is a kind of self- 
forgetfulness which is due to the fact that a person is absorbed and guided 
by something or someone else, which makes her forget herself and her 
own concerns. Of course, this self-forgetfulness may be a morally good 
self-forgetfulness to the benefit of others (as may be the case with love) but 
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it need not be that (as is the case with logic or rationality). Frankfurt con- 
cludes by asking: “Why is it that we find ourselves to be most fully realized, 
and consider that we are at our best, when—through reason or through 
love—we have lost or escaped from ourselves?” (ibid.). Since he does not 
suggest an answer, this must be an open question for him, which at the 
same time can be regarded as an expression of wonder. 

Let us now compare Frankfurt’s reflections with Logstrup’s conception 
of the expressions of life. First, there is the obvious difference that Frank- 
furt describes the general phenomenon of liberation and enhancement by 
submission to a power beyond voluntary control—which he specifies with 
regard to volitional necessity on the one hand and being moved by logic 
or love on the other—while Løgstrup describes specific expressions of life. 
However, this difference is not as great as it might seem. We remember 
that Løgstrup developed his conception of the expressions of life in the 
context of the ideal of living in immediacy. In his discussion with Kierke- 
gaard in the “Polemic Epilogue” of The Ethical Demand he defined this 
ideal as “devotion: to devote oneself to one’s work, to take pleasure in a 
carefree manner in fellowship with others, to be spellbound in love, to be 
heartbroken at the loss of somebody one cared for” (EF p. 262/ED p. 234). 
Actually, this is not far from Frankfurt, who mentions in a note that we 
encounter experiences similar to being moved by logic or by love “when 
we lose ourselves in the thrill of a moment or in work” and adds: “These 
experiences also tend to be liberating” (IC p. 89, n. 1). Thus, the immedi- 
acy of the sovereign expressions of life can be regarded as a special case 
of what Logstrup describes as devotion to something or someone, which 
corresponds very well to Frankfurt’s conception of being captivated by an 
object in being moved by logic or by love, or losing oneself in the thrill of 
the moment or in one’s work. 

Considering this background, it is not surprising that several of Løg- 
strup’s characterizations of the expressions of life have their counterpart in 
Frankfurt’s descriptions. Logstrup’s idea of surrendering to the expressions 
of life matches Frankfurts idea of submission to a power beyond one’s 
voluntary control. Both Løgstrup and Frankfurt point out that the agent 
identifies herself with that power, so that it is not experienced as an alien 
force. Both speak of self-realization, in the realization of the sovereign 
expressions and in being moved by logic or by love, respectively. Both con- 
nect this self-realization with a sense of freedom. Finally, the selflessness 
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Frankfurt thinks can explain that sense of freedom is also a central aspect 
of Lggstrup’s conception of the expressions of life as spontaneous realiza- 
tions of the unselfish love that is demanded from us. Therefore it is beyond 
doubt that Løgstrup and Frankfurt concern themselves with different 
manifestations of the same “quite fundamental feature of our lives.” 

It is especially interesting that Frankfurt connects the experience of 
freedom in being moved by logic or by love with selflessness. I think this 
connection makes this experience at least a little more comprehensible. 
Concern with oneself is often a bothersome matter. Think of Heideg- 
ger’s concept of Sorge. When one is captivated by an object (which may 
be the object of one’s love!), the bothersome concern with oneself moves 
to the background or disappears. It is not allowed to distract one from 
one’s engagement with that object. One is one with oneself in an undivided 
commitment. It is easy to imagine that this involves a sense of freedom 
and enhancement—freedom in the sense of being liberated from the both- 
ersome concern with oneself, enhancement because you mobilize all your 
energy in the service of your commitment. 

Elaborated in this way, Frankfurts connection between selflessness 
and freedom sheds light on what Løgstrup refers to when he speaks of 
freedom in the realization of the expressions of life. To be sure, Logstrup 
does not explicitly make this connection. But his exposition of the imme- 
diacy of the expressions of life (in contrast to self-reflection) and of their 
self-forgetful preoccupation with the other make it plausible that there is 
such a connection. If I am right in this, the experience of freedom in the 
expressions of life is partly explained by the agent’s being liberated from 
the bothersome concern with oneself.” This does not mean, of course, that 
it is merely a kind of negative freedom. It is still positive freedom in the 
sense that one is identical with one’s true self in commitment to the other. 
But it is a positive freedom that is partly conditioned by liberation from 
concern with oneself, which distracts one from doing that which, urged by 
the expression of life, one really wants to do. 

The many similarities between Frankfurts reflections and Løg- 
strup’s conception should not make us blind to the differences. Løgstrup 
had his background in Lutheran theology, and his overall purpose was 
to give a philosophical account of the Christian conception of love of 
the neighbor. Therefore he focused on the expressions of life as ethi- 
cal phenomena, in contradistinction to Frankfurt’s general interest in 
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volitional necessity. Thus whereas Frankfurt analyzes the experience as 
such, Løgstrup stresses what Hans Fink would call the “altro-centricity” 
of the expressions of life.*4 This may be one of the reasons why Løg- 
strup does not take the trouble to specify what he understands by the 
agent’s freedom in the expressions of life. Moreover, whereas Frankfurt 
in connection with volitional necessity points out that the agent actively 
identifies herself with her will, Logstrup emphasizes the sovereignty of 
the expressions of life—though identification also plays a part for him, 
as we have seen. Finally, the theologian Logstrup regards the sovereign 
expressions of life ultimately as manifestations of a goodness implanted 
into human life by God, the creator. Thus I am rather sure that he would 
have answered Frankfurt’s concluding question with something like: “We 
find ourselves most fully realized when we have escaped from ourselves, 
because we thereby fulfill one of the purposes for which God has created 
us.” I wonder what Frankfurt would think of this answer. 


The Discussion between Sløk and Løgstrup 


In Denmark Logstrup’s conception of the expressions of life has raised 
much debate. Since it would exceed the limits of this essay to give a com- 
prehensive account of it, I confine myself to a discussion between Løgstrup 
and Johannes Slok, which took place around 1980, shortly before Logstrup’s 
death. I choose this discussion for two reasons: (1) Slok’s critique contained 
important points; (2) it prompted Løgstrup to elaborate on his conception. 

In 1979 Johannes Sløk, Logstrup’s successor at the Faculty of Theology 
in Aarhus, published a book about creation theology in which he criti- 
cized the conception of the expressions of life. Slok argues that everything 
in human life is culturally shaped and that, therefore, it is meaningless to 
search for something precultural in human life. He illustrates this with 
what he calls compassion. He wonders why compassion, if it is a sovereign 
expression of life, has expressed itself so seldom in the history of mankind, 
as is exemplified by “the almost demonstrative absence of compassion” in 
the ancient Greek-Roman civilization.” Further, he thinks that the idea 
that compassion is a sovereign expression of life is itself culturally condi- 
tioned by the fact that Denmark has been a Christian civilization for more 
than a thousand years. 
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The next year Løgstrup published a response to Slok’s critique, 
which is particularly interesting, because he elaborated his conception of 
the expressions of life in it. According to Løgstrup we must distinguish 
between the independence of a phenomenon and its robustness. Indepen- 
dence concerns a phenomenon’s origin. Whereas the openness of speech 
is an original, independent phenomenon, mendacity is dependent on the 
openness of speech, because it can function only by virtue of that openness. 
Lying is feigning to tell the truth. Similarly, Schadenfreude is dependent 
on sympathy as the original phenomenon, because only through sympa- 
thy can it get access to its object.” Thus mendacity and schadenfreude are 
parasitic phenomena. This cannot be said of mistrust, because there are 
often good reasons for it. Yet it is founded in, and thus dependent on, trust 
in the sense that it originates in disappointed trust. On the other hand, 
a phenomenon’s robustness concerns how well it maintains itself under 
given conditions, external (environment and society) as well as internal 
(a person’s aptitude, character, and temperament). As for the independent 
phenomena, the conditions constitute the circumstances for their thriv- 
ing, but the conditions do not create these phenomena. The dependent 
phenomena, on the other hand, are the result of the harm done by exter- 
nal and internal conditions to the independent phenomena on which they 
depend. Now, experience teaches us how robust particular phenomena 
are. “A phenomenon like mercy is far more fragile than trust. We know of 
mercy almost only as a momentary, quickly stifled and vanishing impulse, 
whereas trust is more persistent and persevering.” That the expressions of 
life are more or less fragile means that they do not always sustain social life. 
Often social life breaks down. On the other hand, when social life is recov- 
ered, this is caused by the fact that the expressions of life break through 
again. “The expressions of life are too fragile to prevent collapse, and they 
are too indispensable to be wiped out.’ The problem with Slok’s critique 
is that it confines itself to that which can be ascertained empirically. How- 
ever, empirical investigation captures only the robustness or fragility of the 
expressions of life, not their peculiarity as independent phenomena, which 
is accessible only to phenomenological analysis. “Because of the episte- 
mological asceticism he [Slok] has opted for, it lies beyond his horizon 
that a phenomenon that is empirically fragile can have an independent and 
original distinctive nature”? Though Løgstrup does not say this directly, 
his point is of course that Slok is not right in concluding from the lack of 
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empirical evidence that mercy, now specified as a momentary incentive, 
does not exist as an expression of life. 

Still in the same year Sløk wrote a response. He attacks Logstrup’s thesis 
that the various expressions of life have the same phenomenological struc- 
ture. He agrees with Logstrup that mendacity is parasitic on the openness 
of speech but denies that this structure can be transferred to the relation- 
ship between sympathy and schadenfreude. According to Slok one cannot 
say that schadenfreude destroys sympathy and, therefore, is parasitic on it. 
Slok even feels tempted to state the opposite: “It is Schadenfreude that is the 
sovereign, etc. expression of life: It makes itself felt as soon as there is an 
occasion?” Perhaps sympathy is a social product, which can make its way 
only through repression of schadenfreude. Slok concludes: “In my opinion 
the determination of sympathy as ‘sovereign and Schadenfreude as ‘para- 
sitic cannot possibly be the result of a phenomenological analysis?” Sløk 
continues by stating that it is not clear to him what Logstrup exactly means 
by phenomenology. In this connection he points to the phenomenologi- 
cal obscurity of “the implicit axiological quality” of the expressions of life, 
for example, the fact that “sympathy is ‘good in and of itself’—it does not 
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become good ‘by virtue of an evaluation we apply to it. 


Evaluative Remarks 


I do not share Slok’s basic viewpoint that the fact that humans are cul- 
tural beings makes it meaningless to search for something precultural in 
human life. This viewpoint has been made obsolete by the comprehen- 
sive research in the evolutionary roots of morality and the human mind 
over the last few decades,” and it is—to a certain extent—contradicted by 
Slok’s own polemic suggestion that schadenfreude, not mercy, might be 
a sovereign expression of life. On the other hand, I think that Slok is not 
quite mistaken in dismissing Logstrup’s idea that the various expressions 
of life have the same phenomenological structure. This is not to say that I 
subscribe to Slok’s argument for it. Schadenfreude presupposes empathy, 
and since sympathy includes empathy, schadenfreude could be parasitic 
on sympathy, if that were the original impulse. What I have in mind is that 
some of Logstrup’s specifications of the nature of the expressions of life fit 
in with mercy rather than trust or openness of speech. Do we (decide to) 
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surrender to trust and openness of speech, for example, and do we have 
to consider how to translate them into concrete conduct? Normally we do 
not. The reason is that trust and openness of speech are modes of relating 
to others that are so deeply embedded in normal communication that we 
usually are not even aware of them. Since surrendering and consideration 
presuppose such awareness, it does not make much sense to include them 
in a general description of trust and openness of speech. Mercy, on the 
other hand, makes itself felt as an impulse to which we can relate con- 
sciously and which has to be translated into concrete behavior. Here it 
makes good sense to speak of surrendering and consideration.** The ques- 
tion also arises if trust and openness of speech are forms of love of the 
neighbor, as mercy obviously is. At first sight this is far from clear. There- 
fore it is no accident that Løgstrup virtually always uses mercy and not 
trust or openness of speech to illustrate his thesis that it is the expressions 
of life and their works that are demanded. 

The question of how far truth, openness of speech, and mercy are 
phenomenologically similar requires further exploration. When we trust 
another person in our communication with her, we are normally not aware 
of this. It is only when something in our communication makes us suspect 
that the other is not trustworthy that we may become aware of our trust. 
Then we may consider whether we shall continue trusting her or make our 
trust guarded. But even if we decide to continue trusting her—for example 
because we cannot see a reason why she should not be trustworthy—our 
trust is not as natural and unfettered as before, because we cannot disregard 
the fact that, after all, suspicion has made itself felt. Therefore I doubt if it 
is possible now to surrender completely to trust, as we can do with mercy. 

Can trust be regarded as a form of love of the neighbor? Since we 
normally associate love of the neighbor with beneficent action, such a view 
may not seem appropriate. Yet I think in a sense it is. Trusting a person 
implies recognizing her as a trustworthy person. Especially if she did not 
expect this, it may please her and promote her self-respect and in this way 
contribute to her flourishing. At any rate trust involves acceptance of the 
other as a respected human being and, thereby, creates, or helps create, a 
space in which she can be herself. Since such acceptance is an aspect of 
love, I think it is justified to regard trust as a form of love of the neighbor— 
as Logstrup does when he says that it is the expressions of life and their 
works that are demanded. 
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This function of trust must be distinguished from the function Løg- 
strup describes in the opening chapter of The Ethical Demand (EF pp. 
17-27/ED pp. 8-18). There he focuses on the fact that trusting a person 
involves surrendering something of one’s life to her in the expectation that 
she not use this against one but respond with benevolence. Seen from this 
angle, trust involves the tacit demand that she take care of one’s life. If one 
agrees with Løgstrup in this—as I do—trust can be said to have the two- 
fold ethical function that it is a mode of taking care of the other, which at 
the same time faces the other with the demand that she take care of one’s 
life.” If the other responds positively, be it spontaneously— for example by 
returning trust with trust—or in a conscious attempt to comply with the 
demand, trust can certainly be regarded as a phenomenon that promotes 
and sustains human community. 

Similar remarks can be made with regard to openness of speech. 
As with trust, it can be questioned whether we can fully surrender to it, 
once suspicion has made itself felt. Further, insofar as openness of speech 
involves trusting the person one is talking to, it can be regarded as a form 
of love of the neighbor.” However, there is also a feature which, as far as I 
can see, makes it ethically different from trust. As we have seen, Logstrup 
asserts that the expressions of life are good in themselves, even though in 
some circumstances we should resist them because giving way to them 
can have negative consequences for oneself or for others. As far as trust 
is concerned, he may be right in this. I doubt, however, if this applies to 
openness of speech. 

I can refer to an analysis of Logstrup himself. In his posthumous col- 
lection of essays System og symbol (System and Symbol) he describes a 
phenomenon which he calls “the zone of inviolability” He thinks of the 
fact that we have a legitimate claim to have our motives for ourselves, so 
that they are not made public, for example in a conversation. “Normally; 
he says, “everyone of us therefore respects the other’s zone of inviolability. 
If we did not, all being together would be unbearable” (SS p. 163). Here the 
question arises if respect for the zone of inviolability is compatible with 
the openness of speech. Logstrup thinks it is. He recognizes that there is a 
contrast between openness of speech and respect for the zone of inviola- 
bility, but points out that this contrast has the function of preventing those 
phenomena from decaying into a caricature of themselves: “Without open- 
ness the zone of inviolability becomes unapproachability and we become 
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indifferent to each other. ... Without respect for the zone of inviolability 
[openness] becomes thoughtless and tactless indiscretion” (p. 166). 

Provided that Løgstrup is right in this analysis—as I think he is—can 
openness of speech then be regarded as good in itself? Logstrup might 
answer affirmatively, arguing that true openness of speech is precisely 
openness which is held in check by respect for the zone of inviolability; 
if it is not, we are not dealing with openness of speech at all, but with a 
caricature of it. However, this answer would presuppose a modification 
of the original definition of openness of speech as a natural, spontaneous 
phenomenon. It does not apply to this phenomenon as such. And accord- 
ing to Løgstrups own analysis spontaneous openness of speech can be 
regarded as ethically good only if it is held in check by respect for the zone 
of inviolability. Therefore I do not think it appropriate to call it good in 
itself. If I am right in this, there is not only a difference between trust and 
openness of speech on the one hand and mercy on the other regarding 
surrendering and consideration, but also between trust and openness of 
speech regarding their sovereignty, insofar as this means that they are good 
in themselves. It is clear that these reflections touch on Slok’s wondering 
whether the intrinsic goodness of the expressions of life can be vindicated 
phenomenologically. This is an important problem, of course, but it is so 
wide-ranging and complex that I cannot treat it here. 

Finally I have some questions about Logstrup’s thesis that that which 
is demanded from us—unselfish love of the neighbor—can be realized 
only spontaneously in the expressions of life, and that acts of duty and 
virtue are substitutes, which cannot fulfil the ethical demand. I agree with 
Logstrup that that which is demanded from us, or rather a part of it, is 
realized through the spontaneous selflessness of the expressions of life, 
which is most obvious in the case of acting out of mercy. However, one 
could ask if Løgstrup does not separate acts elicited by the expressions of 
life too sharply from acts of duty and virtue. To be sure, there is a logical 
difference between spontaneous acts and acts done out of duty in that the 
latter, unlike the former, presuppose reflection on why we should do them 
and are motivated by a sense of duty rather than immediate concern for 
the other. Yet in practical life they can be closely connected, more closely 
than Løgstrup seems to recognize. Is it not possible, for example, to act 
out of a sense of duty, in response to the ethical demand, but then, in the 
course of the action, to become so absorbed by taking care of the other 
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that one acts selflessly for the other’s sake? Would that not be genuine love 
of the neighbor? And is it not possible, with the aid of a sense of duty, to 
transform an initially weak impulse to show mercy into a virtue, which 
makes one immediately show mercy when that is needed—by habit, so to 
speak, and without ulterior motives? Would that not be genuine love of 
the neighbor too?” 

These comments and questions do not lessen my appreciation of Løg- 
strup’s conception of the expressions of life. First and foremost I think that 
this conception is important because it concerns an area of human life to 
which traditional ethical theory has not paid much attention: spontaneous, 
“pre-moral” phenomena such as trust, openness of speech, and mercy, 
insofar as they belong within the sphere of immediacy. Moreover, in spite 
of my critical comments, I find Legstrup’s phenomenological analysis of 
these phenomena convincing in many respects. This applies not least to 
the idea that, in their realization, we are, or at least can be, truly ourselves 
and experience a kind of freedom. I guess that most people will recog- 
nize this from their own experience, and in my opinion the plausibility of 
Logstrup’s analysis is supported by the fact that Frankfurt independently 
of him arrived at similar results. Finally, I agree with Løgstrup that the 
expressions of life are of vital importance for human existence. They con- 
stitute a natural spontaneity that promotes and sustains community, and I 
think Logstrup is right that, were it not for them, our common life would 
be much more troublesome, perhaps even impossible. 


Notes 


1. Løgstrup prefers speaking of “mercy; because this concept, unlike related 
ones such as “pity” and “compassion,” includes the will to help a person in distress. 
He is aware that the term stems from the Jewish-Christian tradition, but thinks 
that it can be used without religious overtones. So it is used here. See NS p. 18, n. 2/ 
BED pp. 120-21, n. 1. 

2. For the sake of brevity I speak here and in the following simply of “the 
expressions of life” instead of “the sovereign expressions of life” —as Løgstrup often 
does himself. 

3. Ole Jensen was the first to draw attention to this ambiguity. See Ole Jensen, 
Sårbar usdrlighed (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1994), 23-24; translation by Ole Jen- 
sen and Robert Stern available at https://ethicaldemand.files.wordpress.com/2015 
/12/jensen-sovereign-expression-of-life-translation.pdf. 
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4. K. E. Løgstrup, “Kristendom uden skabelsestro, Vindrosen 9 (1962): 530; 
translation by Hans Fink and Robert Stern available at https://ethicaldemand. files 
.wordpress.com/2016/01/logstrup-christianity-without-creation-translation.pdf. 

5. Løgstrup’ initial adoption of this idea had been influenced by his affiliation 
with the Tidehverv movement in Danish theology. Cf. Kees van Kooten Niekerk, 
“The Genesis of K. E. Logstrup’s View of Morality as a Substitute,” in Concern for 
the Other: Perspectives on the Ethics of K. E. Logstrup, ed. Svend Andersen and Kees 
van Kooten Niekerk (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2007), 
62-63. Hereafter Concern for the Other is cited as CO. 

6. For a comprehensive discussion of this book the reader is referred to Svend 
Andersens and George Pattison’s contributions to this volume (chs. 7 and 4, 
respectively). 

7. It should be noticed that the term “self” in this context has two different 
meanings: the individual's concrete self with its particular history and qualities and 
her abstract or negative self by which she establishes a relation to her concrete self. 
Cf. OK pp. 84-85. 

8. Logstrup’s ideal of living in immediacy was influenced by Luther's view of 
good works and Danish varieties of Lebensphilosophie. For this background and the 
relationship between Logstrup’s concepts of immediacy and spontaneity, see Niekerk, 
“The Genesis of K. E. Logstrup’s View of Morality as a Substitute,” CO pp. 57-65. 

9. The wider context of Logstrup’s introduction of his conception of the 
expressions of life is an interpretation of Sartre’s play Le diable et le bon dieu with 
Kierkegaardian concepts, including “demonic self-enclosedness.” Logstrup regards 
the attempt by Goetz, the protagonist, to epitomize absolute evil as an example of 
a demonic “movement of infinity” away from ethical existence in society. In this 
movement of infinity Goetz lives “enclosed in himself” (OK p. 91). 

10. One wonders why Løgstrup chose this example. Doesn't betrayal normally 
involve a kind of sincerity, as for example would have been the case if the woman 
in the introductory story of this essay had yielded to the impulse to speak openly? 
I suppose Løgstrup had in mind a situation in which to carry through her business 
a traitor resorts to deceit. 

11. Løgstrup says for example that “a person becomes his true self, and con- 
cretely so, by realizing himself in the sovereign expressions of life and identifying 
himself with them” (OK p. 99/BED p. 54). 

12. K. E. Logstrup, “Eksistensteologisk og religionsfilosofisk tolkning af Jesu 
forkyndelse,” Studenterkredsen 39 (1971): 61. 

13. This interpretation is supported by the fact that Løgstrup, in the passage 
following the one I have just quoted, argues that “if distrust is preferable to trust, 
hate to love, lies to truth, then coexistence and communal life cease” (SS p. 107/ 
BED p. 128)—which can be regarded as a justification of the expressions of life with 
reference to their positive function for human life. 
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14. See Jensen, Sårbar usdrlighed, 18-34. 

15. One can say that in the expressions of life the ethical demand is fulfilled in the 
sense that that which is demanded is realized. I said this, for example, in “The Gene- 
sis of K. E. Logstrup’s View of Morality as a Substitute,” CO p. 70. However, since ful- 
fillment can be misunderstood as fulfillment in obedience to a demand, I now think 
it is better to avoid the term in this connection. Cf. David Bugges remark that Løg- 
strup’s conception of the expressions of life does not mean “that some demand is ful- 
filled, but at best that that which is demanded is realized—without being demanded.” 
David Bugge, Logstrup og litteraturen (Aarhus: Klim, 2009), 147n13. In sec. 3 of his 
contribution to this volume Robert Stern addresses the same matter when he writes 
that, according to Løgstrup, “the demand qua demand cannot be fulfilled? Yet, Stern 
continues, the demand can be fulfilled in the sense that “what the demand asks us 
to do can still be done,’ without our being wholly good. Stern is right insofar as this 
kind of fulfillment corresponds to that which Løgstrup describes as “making com- 
promises with the demand” (EF p. 164/ED p. 143). However, I would not call such 
action fulfillment, because in Logstrup’s view the demand can be fulfilled only in the 
expressions of life. And even in that context I now prefer avoiding the term, precisely 
because it may suggest that the demand can be fulfilled qua demand. 

16. Hans Fink argues this in “The Conception of Ethics and the Ethical in 
K. E. Logstrup’s The Ethical Demand? CO p. 23. 

17. Cf. EBP p. 42/BED p. 142: “It is not possible to conceive of a more natural 
morality than the ethical demand, which springs from the fundamental fact that 
there is an element of power in all our mutual relations with one another” 

18. For a more comprehensive treatment of Logstrup’s thesis that morality is a 
substitute, the reader is referred to Niekerk, “The Genesis of K. E. Logstrup’s View 
of Morality as a Substitute.” Cf. Robert Stern’s contribution to this volume (ch. 14), 
which offers a critical discussion of the relationship between Logstrup’s thesis and 
Kant's ethics of duty. 

19. “We corrupt the sovereign expression of life by . . . crediting ourselves with 
what the sovereign expression of life achieves.” This is a form of “self-enclosedness, 
now in the guise of self-righteousness, [which] is parasitic upon the sovereign 
expression of life” (OK p. 116/BED p. 69). 

20. Isaiah Berlin, Four Essays on Liberty (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1969), 131-32. 

21. While Løgstrup is a phenomenologist in the tradition of the existential 
phenomenology of Heidegger and especially Hans Lipps, Frankfurt has his back- 
ground in analytical philosophy. Nothing indicates that they knew each other's 
work. This makes it even more striking that they arrive at similar results. 

22. Harry G. Frankfurt, The Importance of What We Care About: Philosophical 
Essays (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997; first published 1988), 86. 
Hereafter cited as IC. 
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23. Løgstrup is close to making this connection himself when, in opposition to 
Kierkegaard’s ideal of becoming a self by relating oneself to eternity, he writes, as 
we have seen: “That concern is one of which the human person is free” (OK p. 120/ 
BED p. 71). 

24. Hans Fink, “Against the Self-Images of the Age: MacIntyre and Løgstrup, in 
What Happened in and to Moral Philosophy in the Twentieth Century: Philosophi- 
cal Essays in Honor of Alasdair MacIntyre, ed. Fran O'Rourke (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), 158. Fink contrasts the altro-centricity of 
Løgstrup’s ethical thinking with what Løgstrup regarded as “the ego-centricity of 
the existentialist concern for individual freedom and independence” (ibid., p. 153). 

25. Johannes Sløk, Teologiens elendighed (Copenhagen: Berlingske forlag, 
1979), 188. 

26. Løgstrup does not speak of “compassion” (“medynk”), as Sløk did, but of 
“sympathy” (“medfølelse”). The reason why he does not speak of mercy here is, I 
think, that in his view the concept of mercy includes the will to help a person in 
distress (cf. note 1, above). Since schadenfreude cannot be said to be dependent on 
that will, Løgstrup focuses on the feeling of sympathy that is a part of mercy. 

27. K. E. Løgstrup, “Trampolinens genmæle,” Fønix 4 (1980): 225; translation by 
Kees van Kooten Niekerk and Robert Stern available at https://ethicaldemand.files 
.wordpress.com/2016/11/logstrup-trampolines-reply-final2.pdf. 

28. Ibid., p. 226. 

29. Ibid., p. 227. 

30. Johannes Sløk, “Seriøs tale med en trampolin,” Fønix 4 (1980): 325. 

31. Ibid., p. 326. 

32. Ibid., pp. 328-29. The phrases in single quotation marks are translated quo- 
tations from ST p. 124. Cf. M 1:137. 

33. For morality, see, for example, Frans de Waal, Good Natured: The Origins of 
Right and Wrong in Humans and Other Animals (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2001; first published 1996). For the human mind, see, for example, 
Merlin Donald, A Mind So Rare: The Evolution of Human Consciousness (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2002; first published 2001), which in this con- 
nection is particularly interesting, because Donald combines an evolutionary 
approach to the human mind with a strong emphasis on the significance of cul- 
ture. See especially ch. 7. 

34. Svein Aage Christoffersen has argued that “there is no such thing as ‘pure’ 
sovereign expressions of life,” because they always have to be shaped into acts by 
the agent (“Sovereign Expressions of Life, Virtues, and Actions: A Response to 
MacIntyre,” CO p. 172). This statement makes good sense with regard to mercy, 
with which Christoffersen naturally illustrates it, using an amusing example about 
him and Woody Allen saving a person who is drowning in a river. However, I 
do not think it applies to trust and openness of speech. Since these are deeply 
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embedded in normal communication, it does not make much sense to regard the 
whole variety of normal communicative behavior as specific acts of trust or open- 
ness. In everyday conversation with my wife, for example, my listening and talking 
to her are not consciously shaped as acts of trust and openness of speech. Trust and 
openness are present as a natural, nonreflective dimension of our conversation as 
such. Therefore, in normal circumstances, it is reasonable to regard them as “pure” 
expressions of life, which we do not shape into special acts, unlike mercy. 

35. Of course this does not mean that we use trust consciously to face the other 
with the ethical demand that she take care of our life. Trust, as Logstrup under- 
stands it, is a spontaneous phenomenon of which we normally are not even aware. 
Using it to have the other take care of oneself would violate its unconditionality by 
making it serve one’s own, selfish, purpose. And as soon as this happens, according 
to Logstrup, it would cease being trust. 

36. Cf. Stephen Darwall’s statement in ch. 2 in this volume that “when we relate 
to one another through the [sovereign expressions of life], we do so in ways that 
... enable us to give freely of ourselves to one another, and, in freely receiving these 
gifts, both give and find ourselves in return.” I suppose that Darwall would accept 
Logstrup’s thesis that trust and the openness of speech are forms of love of the 
neighbor, at least in the wide sense of promoting the other's flourishing. This the 
more so as he points out that there is a similarity between respect (which he con- 
nects with trust and openness) and benevolent concern (which he connects with 
mercy) in that “acting out of either attitude expresses a form of goodwill toward the 
object of the attitude that can be aptly described as acting for the other’ sake.” 

37. Cf. Alasdair MacIntyre’s claim (in “Human Nature and Human Depen- 
dence,” CO pp. 147-66) that fully virtuous agents through habituation and reflec- 
tion have learned to “respond wholeheartedly and spontaneously” (p. 160) on many 
occasions, “devoting [themselves] wholly to the needs of some other” (p. 161). Yet 
there seems to be a difference in that MacIntyre, following Thomas Aquinas and 
D. W. Winnicott, emphasizes that “the spontaneity of the good has to be acquired 
through learning” (ibid., p. 160), whereas I suggest, sticking more closely to Løg- 
strup, that such a learned “second spontaneity” can connect with a natural impulse 
to show mercy. 


TEN 


The Out-Side In-Sight 


Løgstrup and Fictional Writing 


David Bugge 


In his numerous books and articles, K. E. Logstrup deals with more than 
a hundred very different writers of fiction. It is hardly possible to get a 
proper grasp of his thinking without considering this literary aspect.’ 

Løgstrup saw literature as having an advantage or even precedence 
over psychology, philosophy, and theology. Whereas these disciplines 
much too often tend to become reductive, abstract, or even contrived, 
literature remains complex and concrete. Hence its prevalent part within 
Logstrup’s psychology, philosophy, and theology. That part comes into 
focus when we observe how literature, mainly the novel, functions in Løg- 
strup’s own works. The literary examples he deals with do not only serve 
as examples in his thinking, as is usually assumed, but first and foremost 
are sources of cognition. This is supported by Logstrup’s own reflections 
on fiction: the novelist and the reader have nothing at stake that can block 
their cognition. 

The value of literature in Logstrup’s thought can be shown vividly 
through a concrete example: his discussion in Den etiske fordring (The Ethi- 
cal Demand) of D. H. Lawrence's novel The Rainbow. By reading Lawrence, 
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Logstrup elaborates his important concept of personal and objective medi- 
ation. This reading takes place partly in dissociation from Lawrence, partly 
in continuation with him, as Løgstrup uses one of his typical strategies: 
reading the author against the author. 


Literature versus Psychology, Philosophy, and Theology 


In 1956, the same year as Logstrup’s principal work Den etiske fordring (The 
Ethical Demand) appeared, the German-American psychologist Erich 
Fromm published his book The Art of Loving. The book considers love 
the proper answer to man’s fundamental problem: loneliness. And reject- 
ing the idea of love as something magic and beyond our understanding, 
Fromm argues that love is an art (the art of loving) that we can learn and 
develop by practice and concentration: “The first step to take is to become 
aware that love is an art, just as living is an art; if we want to learn how to 
love we must proceed in the same way we have to proceed if we want to 
learn any other art, say music, painting, carpentry, or the art of medicine 
or engineering.” Fromm’s book soon became popular, and in that light 
Logstrup wrote a critical feature article (1957), which was later reprinted 
in the book Kunst og etik (Art and Ethics) from 1961.7 To Fromm Løgstrup 
objects that love cannot be reduced to a moral art or ability but rather is 
about passion and fate. And as a counterpart to Fromm’s analysis, Løgstrup 
calls attention to the English novelist Emily Bronté’s romantic best seller 
Wuthering Heights (1847) and its description of the love between Catherine 
and the not very likeable Heathcliff. This literary description demonstrates 
the complexity of love and shows that, when it comes to love, morality and 
character are not enough. 

Finally, Logstrup brings up the concluding question: Who is right— 
Emily Bronté or Erich Fromm, the novelist or the psychologist? It proves 
to be the novelist, who is by far the best psychologist. True, Logstrup is 
stressing that his question refers to Erich Fromm, not to psychologists in 
general, but still his question (and his answer) turns out to be a more gen- 
eral claim of experience. This is also something he underlines by using the 
question as part of the title: Who is right—the novelist or the psychologist? 

In this way, the question becomes a sort of heading to a more general 
tendency in Løgstrup’ thinking. Again and again, the reductive-abstract 
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approach of scientific psychology must give way to the far more complex 
and concrete analyses of fiction. In a paragraph on Balzac in the book 
Kunst og erkendelse (Art and Cognition; 1983; partly translated in M), Log- 
strup emphasizes that the study of man’s mind not only sets in “earlier” in 
novels than in psychology, but also “with a greater intensity and awakened 
sense of what is conflicting and complicated” (KER p. 69/M2 p. 324). 

This preference for imaginative literature, however, does not involve a 
devaluation of psychology as such. On the contrary, Logstrup emphasizes 
that philosophy has to respect what science, not least psychology, tells us 
about human beings (NS p. 64). And in Logstrup’s own writings we see a 
recurrent interest in scientific psychology. But the preference means that 
in the considerable part of his works dealing with human life (his so-called 
philosophical psychology) Løgstrup calls fiction to witness more frequently 
than scientific psychology. 

Let us take two rather well-known examples, both from The Ethical 
Demand. In his famous analysis of trust, Løgstrup not only gives a philo- 
sophical treatment of a phenomenon which usually belongs under scien- 
tific psychology; he even chooses to rely on a fictional work, E. M. Forster's 
novel Howards End. And not until after the proper phenomenological 
analysis does he remark that this analysis is “in fact [or better translated: 
by the way] supported by such sciences as psychology and psychiatry” (EF 
p. 24/ED p. 15). 

Likewise, the phenomenological explanation in The Ethical Demand 
of the difference between anger and hate takes the shape of an original 
reading-together of D. H. Lawrence's novel The Rainbow and paragraphs 
from Hans Lipps’s Die menschliche Natur: “The Lawrence descriptions are 
as precise as the Lipps definitions” (EF p. 46, n. 1/ED p. 35, n. 5). Scientific 
psychology, however, is conspicuous by its absence here—though it may 
have had something to tell about, let’s say, aggression, destruction, alert- 
ness of the body, and differentiation of emotions. 


Thus Løgstrup regards his own psychology as philosophical rather than 
scientific. In The Ethical Demand, he later states, there is not one single 
scientific sentence (KE p. 237/BED p. 9). But, according to Løgstrup, also 
philosophy much too often tends to the schematic and simplifying, thus 
losing sight of the concrete life world. 
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In a work preliminary to The Ethical Demand, the lecture and article 
“Humanisme og Kristendom” (Humanism and Christianity) from 1950, we 
come across the following concise statement concerning human existence: 
“We constitute one another’s world. Literature has always known that, phi- 
losophy and theology, however, remarkably seldom.” The first part of the 
statement briefly catches the sense of the interpersonal that forms a leitmo- 
tif of Logstrup’s thinking. But his addition concerning literature, philoso- 
phy, and theology is no less significant. 

If, initially, we leave theology to one side and concentrate on philoso- 
phy and literature (fiction), it is of interest that the forte of literature (as sig- 
naled by the mention of Balzac) is both historical and qualitative according 
to Løgstrup. In an unpublished manuscript he has it that if we “discount 
literature, the novels, the short stories, the dramas, the poems” and instead 
keep to “pure thinking, philosophy, and theology for that matter; a marked 
change sets in about the First World War when thinkers catch sight of inter- 
dependence.’ In other words: literature has always known that we consti- 
tute one another's world; philosophy, however, remarkably late. Løgstrup is 
far from being the first thinker to point out that we constitute one another's 
world; his contribution relates to his uncovering of how we constitute one 
another’s world—and here again to his involvement with literature. 

While there is a historical difference between literature and philoso- 
phy regarding the sense of interdependence, literature also has a particu- 
lar forte according to Løgstrup. This has to do with its complex character. 
Precisely because it remains complex, given to the reader by an aesthetic, 
involving experience, literature is capable of making a present reality out of 
matters which philosophy often expresses through concepts. 

That, however, does not mean that literature is only playing a mediating 
part as a sort of vitalizing servant of philosophy. Already and precisely by 
its complex character, literature is able to bring about a knowledge that phi- 
losophy is often missing. So, in his article on humanism and Christianity, 
Løgstrup did not say that literature has always expressed or illustrated that 
we constitute one another's world, but that literature has always known that. 

This aesthetically provided experience of a present reality holds the 
potential of knowledge—for the author and for the reader, too. Whereas 
the philosopher (like the scientist) often “remains on the level of theoreti- 
cal and thus harmless thinking,” the writer takes the consequences of this 
thinking and brings it to its conclusion.® 
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As in the case of psychology, this obviously does not imply that Løg- 
strup dismisses philosophy as a source of knowledge, but it means that 
Logstrup’s own philosophy gets a special character, also compared to oth- 
erwise kindred philosophers (Lipps, the early Heidegger). His own think- 
ing does not become fictional (as in Plato, Kierkegaard, or Nietzsche), but 
to an exceptional extent, Logstrup has the fictional writers entering as 
interlocutors—on equal terms with the philosophers. 

If not earlier, from The Ethical Demand onwards (published in 1956 
in Danish), Logstrup had developed that strategy of work which became 
characteristic of his thinking, as formulated in an unpublished manuscript: 
“If you want to work philosophically, your thinking can only be close to 
reality, and you can only avoid thinking schematically, by resorting to lit- 
erature. This is my experience which I will never abandon.” 

In the manuscript this programmatic statement is followed up by 
examples of cognition that Løgstrup, according to himself, wouldn't have 
reached if it had not been for fictional writing: 


Only by an analysis of an episode from Joseph Conrad’s “The Nigger 
of the Narcissus” and “The Secret Sharer,” have I been able to come to 
the result and to make it clear that morality does not consist in pre- 
cepts, rules, maxims but is based on the challenges from life, for which 
reason morality hardly plays any part when things get heated.—I have 
been able to point out the scientific reduction only by means of a scene 
from Henry James, “The Ambassadors?” 


As already mentioned, Logstrup’s critique was not only aimed at phi- 
losophy, but at theology as well: “We constitute one another’s world. Litera- 
ture has always known that, philosophy and theology, however, remarkably 
seldom” (emphasis added). Now, Løgstrup was a theologian himself, and 
his interest in literature is often driven by a theological commitment. 
Undoubtedly, Løgstrup takes a separate interest in literature, too; but just 
as Logstrup’s involvement with literature is motivated to a large extent by 
his philosophical project, so in turn this project is motivated, to an equally 
large extent, by his theological concerns. 

But though Løgstrup, in his own opinion, is doing theology even when 
dealing with topics that normally don't belong to a restrictive definition of 
theology, his thinking is unlike traditional theology, not least by virtue of 
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his prevalent use of literature. And therefore, as in the case of psychology 
and philosophy, he time after time plays off literature against theology in 
its more traditional versions. 

In an early article, “Systematisk Teologi” (Systematic Theology), 
Løgstrup castigates the linguistic poverty of Barthian theology, for once 
explicitly invoking Kierkegaard in a positive way: “Besides, in German sys- 
tematic theology they now and then speak a totally mad workman jargon: 
Deus absconditus and deus relevatus are theological ‘entities’ which are to 
be manipulated correctly, the crucifixion of Jesus is the theological ‘theory’ 
of knowledge etc.—Kierkegaard defined the artistic as the reduplication 
of the content in the form, so, to put it mildly, this intolerable language is 
inartistic.”* If Løgstrup had it his way, the theologian would give up any 
specific theological way of expressing himself and instead keep to everyday 
language. As he puts it in his article “Zum Verhältnis von theologischer 
und nicht-theologischer Sprache” (On the Relation between Theological 
and Nontheological Language): “The main reason for the usage and the 
retention of a theological language is our inadequacy. So we should use it 
only provisionally and endeavor to express its knowledge in our everyday 
language.” It is, however, important to notice that we should use the every- 
day language, not a poetic or literary language. Just as Løgstrup doesn't 
reject the difference between literature and philosophy, so he doesn’t reject 
the difference between literature and theology. Logstrup is no narrative 
philosopher and no narrative theologian, neither in his homiletics nor 
in his ethics and philosophy of religion. But we may call him a literary 
philosopher or a literary theologian—by virtue of the way he continually 
recurs to literature. 


Literature as a Source of Cognition 


The function of literature in Logstrup’s own works appears most clearly 
through his use of the novel, the literary genre he most often deals with 
and which may be taken as representative of the narrative genres in general 
(the short story, the drama, etc.).” 

In Logstrup’s writings the novel often serves as an example, an illustra- 
tion of his more theoretical analyses. Frequently, he places the discussion 
of a novel after the analysis, and sometimes even in a smaller type. But that 
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just brings up a new question, namely, why on the whole Løgstrup uses 
literary examples instead of constructing his own examples, the way many 
philosophers do. 

In his article “The Exaggeration of the Importance of Principles 
in Moral Reasoning” (1968), Logstrup has a discussion on the English 
philosopher Steven Toulmin’s theory of ethical reasoning. Toulmin’s main 
example, Løgstrup says, is: “I ought to take this book and give it back to 
John, for I promised to let him have it back before noon” And, prompted 
by a number of questions, Toulmin has John’s friend state ever more gen- 
eral and abstract principles of action: “I must, for I promised him,’ “What- 
ever I promise to anyone I must keep,’ and so on. Now, Løgstrup writes: 


The conversation presented to us by Toulmin could never take place in 
daily life, but only in the common room of an English college during 
the discussion of a paper read to the local philosophical society. But 
Toulmin imagines that we also discuss like that in our daily lives and 
does not bear in mind that a man who argued in real life in the way 
which Toulmin imagines in his philosophical treatise would be called 
pigheaded and doctrinaire. What an awful fellow Toulmin presents to 
us: without caring a straw about John he is only interested in keeping 
his promises so that society can endure. That is the risk involved when 
philosophers construct their own examples.” 


Without saying so explicitly, Logstrup’s point is that the philosopher con- 
structing his own examples is led to construct them by analogy with his 
own thinking, thereby losing sight of what is called “daily life? In other 
words, no trial takes place between philosophy and the example. 

Of course, an episode from a novel has been constructed, too; but not 
for the occasion and not by the philosopher himself. And, we may add, 
it forms part of the larger whole of the novel. The believability of literary 
characters and their motives, actions, and reactions in the episode in ques- 
tion depend on the novel appearing as a convincing, credible whole. 

As Løgstrup puts it in a brief interview from 1960: “In their treatises 
philosophers often make up their own examples. I think that is a bad idea. 
You are tempted to adapt your examples to what they are to illustrate? 
Instead Løgstrup recommends resorting to the artistic representation, “for 
here you find reality in its very wealth and taken by an artistic talent who 
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is not aiming for a pedagogical point?” Though constructed, an example 
from a novel doesn't seem constructed. It becomes a touchstone of the 
philosophical analysis. 


However, Logstrup’s widespread use of literature is rather more motivated 
by another factor. The function of the novel in Løgstrup’s works is not only 
exemplifying, but often the novel is an eye opener initiating the whole 
analysis. 

In chapter 1 in The Ethical Demand Logstrup uses an episode from 
E. M. Forster’s novel Howards End (1910) to show how disappointed expec- 
tations sometimes lead to negative moral evaluations of the other person's 
behavior, even though the evaluations (or even accusations) are quite beside 
the point and obviously unreasonable, as the other person has committed 
no wrong. Now Logstrup writes: “Those who are implicated in it never, or at 
least very seldom, are aware that the conflict has nothing to do with right or 
wrong. Only observers on the outside who have an incisive insight into the 
worlds of both parties—dramatists and novelists, theatregoers and read- 
ers—are able to see this” (EF p. 22/ED pp. 12-13). The sentence is crucial 
to an understanding of Logstrup’s phenomenology.” But at the same time 
it brings up a new question: Why do “observers on the outside who have 
an incisive insight into the worlds of both parties—dramatists and novel- 
ists, theatregoers and readers”—see more clearly than the persons involved? 
Logstrup’s somewhat surprising answer is: because they are not involved! 
On the outside they get an incisive insight. The out-side in-sight! 

Normally, we take it that the persons involved have a privileged access 
to what is going on, but Løgstrup insists it is the other way round. In our 
own lives we are so entangled in relations and emotions and intrigues that 
we are simply blind to what is happening. We have too much at stake in the 
business. We are too close to see things clearly. But when we read a literary 
text, we are here on the outside. We have nothing at stake that can block 
our cognition. We have time, energy, and first of all courage to explore the 
literary characters, their history and world. 

We can get closer to an explanation by approaching Logstrup’s con- 
cept of falsification of history, by which he means, for instance, a nation’s 
falsification but also a person’s private falsification of history. Such falsifica- 
tions, Løgstrup argues, are not, as one might think, something that we are 
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cunningly fabricating but something that appears of its own accord. And 
furthermore, they are primary: “We do not, at first, face reality unpainted 
and then, afterwards, misled by our emotions, start falsifying. No, we start 
in the falsification?" 

So Løgstrup rejects the idea of direct introspection. As we are always 
driven by something ahead of ourselves we can, at the most, retrospec- 
tively realize our motives: “Grasping yourself is only possible by a critical 
observation of what you have already been thinking, feeling, and doing” 
(EBP p. 217; my translation). But even such critical observation of oneself 
is a rare thing as we normally—self-deceitfully and hypocritically—mis- 
read our own (unpleasant) motives, even looking back: “Considering our 
constant private as well as political falsifications of history, of everything 
in which emotions are involved, it is striking that we actually have in our 
language so exact and differentiated words and expressions of emotional 
experiences and reactions. Part of the explanation may be that as blind 
struck as we are to ourselves, as acute we are when it comes to our neigh- 


bor?” 


Apparently, we see the motives more clearly in the other person 
than in ourselves, at least the less flattering ones. But also in relation to 
other people, we may add, our understanding is shortened. The interper- 
sonal condition implies that an analysis of the other person in many cases 
involves an analysis of oneself, since peoples motives and emotions are 
connected. Whereas we are too blind to our own flaws, we are perhaps 
too acute when it comes to the other person. Someone has to be left to 
take the blame. 

In addition, the other person’s presence is a two-edged sword. In direct 
association with the other person, we are told in The Ethical Demand, the 
negative pictures which we have made of him normally break down. Not 
that the pictures are denied, but the personal presence somehow erases 
them. Which indicates a sort of “trust in life itself, in the ongoing renewal 
of life” (EF p. 23/ED p. 14). 

But in his later book Kunst og erkendelse from 1983 Løgstrup calls 
attention to a less positive consequence of this breakdown of the picture 
one has made of the other person: “In real life, the other person, by his very 
presence, is standing in the way of his own history.’ His presence blocks 
my sight of his whole life world. I become short-sighted: “As the meeting 
is absorbing me, it clips my imagination. My imagination cannot move 
freely in the other’s history and world, for my attitude, thought, and feeling 
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are narrowed to being an answer to what is currently occupying the other 
person and what he requires and expects from me” (KER p. 51; my transla- 
tion). By this we see that there is, paradoxically, something abstract about 
real life. We abstract from the other person's history and world. Unlike in 
the aesthetic experience, the fictive persons always carry their whole world. 
And furthermore, we are not “required.” We have the energy to let the long 
sight of imagination go and get the needed understanding, because we are 
observers on the outside. 


However, the cognitive potential of the novel does not mean that literature 
should be didactic. On the contrary, the novelist must see to give scope 
for the reader’s own active understanding. In his essay “Kunstens uund- 
veerlighed” (‘The Indispensability of Art) from 1975, Løgstrup stresses that 
the novelist should keep to narrating without interpreting the narrative. 
His philosophy of life should be “hidden away in the narrative.” The fable 
should not “hang loose on a philosophical rack that is ostentatiously seen 
through the fable.” 

Philosophy being hidden away doesn't mean that the creation of art is 
an unthinking occupation with no philosophical reflection. But it is nei- 
ther a result of philosophical thinking nor an exemplification of the artist's 
already-made understanding of life. From the very beginning the artist 
remains in the concrete, “not making a detour around more or less abstract 
reasoning” (KE p. 15; my translation). Both the starting point and the result 
are the concrete. And the philosophy of life, if any, is an implicit philoso- 
phy, which may be distilled as such only in the reader’s interpretation. 

In this way the reader is made to respond actively. As the novelist 
has not locked his position into immovable reasoning, his stand has “a 
breadth” (KE p. 15; my translation). And this gives scope for, even invites, 
the reader’s own active interpretation. The reader does not blindly take 
over the outlook of the novel. But as the novel has been created by con- 
sidering existence, and by virtue of the breadth of its interpretation, the 
reader is being compelled to consider “his own attitude to reality.” That 
is also why we often benefit more from literary works when we do not 
share their outlook. In other words: The interpretation is kept alive by 
the fact that it is not fixed but—thanks to the breadth—gives place for 
constant rethinking. 
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Reading Lawrence against Lawrence 


Such critical rethinking characterizes Logstrup’s reading of D. H. Lawrence. 
Lawrence is one of the first novelists whose works Løgstrup takes up for 
investigation: in chapter 2 of The Ethical Demand, followed up by a brief 
comment in chapter 4. Apart from this analysis, Lawrence appears only 
very briefly in Logstrup’s published works. But from his unpublished 
manuscripts it is evident that Logstrup has dealt with Lawrence in other 
connections, too. 

Chapter 2 is something of a digression within The Ethical Demand. It 
doesn't deal directly with the demand and its conditions, nor is it indis- 
pensable for the understanding of the argumentative progress of the text. 
And yet, the chapter is well motivated, and it contains some of the most 
penetrating philosophical insights of the book. 

The chapter consists of two parts that really deserve to be read in 
reverse order, as the conceptual definitions supporting the analysis of the 
first part are not fully introduced until the second part. 

Logstrup’s concept of mediation is not to be understood in a tradi- 
tional philosophical sense of the word, but simply indicates that people 
meet in some third object or matter. The understanding is somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that Logstrup uses the word partly about objective 
mediation, partly about personal mediation. 

Objective mediation means that people share an interest in a certain 
object or matter (a thing, a topic, an experience, a memory), almost like so- 
called joint attention within modern psychology. When it comes to love, 
the French writer Saint-Exupéry long ago phrased the concept of medi- 
ation with an immortal formula: “Love does not consist in gazing at each 
other but in looking outward together in the same direction” 

Personal mediation means our understanding of life and the norms 
deciding the way we approach another person. People’s respective under- 
standings of life ensure some predictable unity and constancy in their 
manners and accordingly some security in their interpersonal relations. 

However, one person's understanding of life may conflict with that of 
the other person. And to avoid violation, we must keep a distance from 
the norms and from our own understanding of life. If the relationship is 
mediated by an ideology (whether political or religious), the violation 
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is inevitable. But the problem is the inflexibility of ideology, not medi- 
ation as such. For within the unmediated relationship violation threatens 
as well. 

Now Løgstrup illustrates this threat by an analysis of the concept of 
love in D. H. Lawrence's works. Here we find the unmediated relationship 
in a pure form, so to speak. And though Løgstrup in his analysis doesn’t 
use the clarifying distinction between objective and personal mediation, 
which he introduces only in the second part of the chapter, his reading 
succeeds in pointing to a deficit in Lawrence in both respects. 


The chapter heading announces an “analysis of the concept of love in the 
works of D. H. Lawrence.” This might seem a misrepresentation; apart from 
some brief references to Women in Love, Løgstrup in fact concentrates on 
one novel, The Rainbow (1915). 

Still, Logstrup’s choice of words is deliberate. In the case of Lawrence, 
Løgstrup is not only using a novel to analyze a certain phenomenon or 
problem. He enters into a—critical—dialogue with the outlook of the 
author behind the novel, and in this way the novel becomes representative 
of tendencies in the author's works in general. 

Besides, Løgstrup is dealing not only with a single episode from the 
novel, as often in his literary analyses. The Rainbow portrays love through 
three generations: the relationship between Tom Brangwen and the Pol- 
ish woman Lydia Lensky, the relationship between Tom’s nephew Will 
Brangwen and Lydia's daughter Anna Lensky, and finally the relationship 
between Will and Anna's daughter Ursula Brangwen and Anton Skreben- 
sky. And Løgstrup comments on all three relationships, in order to illumi- 
nate different topics. 


When Løgstrup starts by noting that any ethical understanding of life is 
lacking in Lawrence’s novels, it is not without a sense of the positive conse- 
quences of this lack. Certainly, it means that Lawrence’s universe is unsafe 
and that people within this universe are at the mercy of each other. But 
at the same time, Løgstrup writes, we are happily free from all forms of 
sentimentality to which we are tempted by an ethical understanding of 
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life. Hence the intensity of Lawrence's descriptions. Logstrup’s aversion to 
reducing love to a matter of morality, which also marked his discussion of 
Erich Fromm versus Emily Bronté mentioned above, is clear. And in an 
unpublished note he stresses that “Lawrence was certainly no moralist, no 
more than Emily Brontë was?” 

However, any ethical understanding of life being out of sight does not 
imply the absence of any demand. Only, this demand is not ethical. What 
the relationships demand they demand solely for their own sake. And 
that is personal integrity or, as Logstrup also puts it, the unity of the person. 
But this integrity is threatened: “Mere sexual gratification threatens the 
vital unity of the person and thereby the possibility of fulfilment through 
the love relationship” (EF p. 41/ED p. 30). 

Who is speaking—Lawrence or Løgstrup? Both, in fact. In an unpub- 
lished note on The Ethical Demand, Logstrup rejects the widespread mis- 
understanding that Lawrence is a writer of promiscuity, advocating a life 
of passing relationships. On the contrary, Logstrup says, Lawrence is aware 
that without love sensuality can never be fulfilled.” 

But this fulfillment is threatened by mere sexual gratification. And to 
illustrate that, Logstrup points to the young Tom Brangwen in The Rain- 
bow. Already before meeting Lydia, Tom expects everything, the fulfill- 
ment of his life, from a woman who is capable of awakening his love as an 
obsession. So, having involved himself with a loose girl when drunk, Tom 
“is seized by fear of having ruined his relation to women and of having lost 
the unique possibility of love” (EF p. 41/ED p. 30). 

Logstrup’s point is made even clearer if we consult the novel itself. 
After Tom’s sexual debut the reader is led into his notion of ideal love: 
“The disillusion of his first carnal contact with woman, strengthened by 
his innate desire to find in a woman the embodiment of all his inarticu- 
late, powerful religious impulses, put a bit in his mouth. ... The business 
of love was, at the bottom of his soul, the most serious and terrifying of 
all to him?” And just afterwards, this apotheosis of love is confronted 
with Tom’s memory of the mere carnal, prosaic meeting with the prosti- 
tute: “But what really prevented his returning to a loose woman, over and 
above the natural squeamishness, was the recollection of the paucity of 
the last experience. It had been so nothing, so dribbling and functional, 


that he was ashamed to expose himself to the risk of a repetition of it?” 
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Though loose seems to rhyme with lose, soon Tom, in his relationship with 
Lydia, actually experiences such incarnation of his strong, religious long- 
ing for love. 


Thanks to the absence of any ethical understanding of life, Lawrence's 
portrayal of love has a remarkable intensity. But at the same time, Log- 
strup points out, it is as if this intense, sublime happiness of love may 
anytime turn into blind hate. It is not a case of love being reduced to the 
merely sexual or erotic; the reason is the total lack of objective mediation. 

Logstrup focuses on a special sort of mediation being refused in 
Lawrence's novel: the persons want to possess one another as unattached 
individuals who realize themselves only within their relationship. The 
partners are not allowed to have a world of their own. And in this way, 
everything smacking of the partner’s self-realization (his or her work, 
his or her past, etc.) is, in advance, excluded as a medium of their being 
together. 

The artistic description of the partner wishing to possess the beloved 
as an unattached (world-less) individual is not unique to Lawrence. 
Thanks to the special possibilities of cinematic art, the phenomenon was 
represented almost literally in Ingmar Bergman's television series Fanny 
and Alexander (1982). After his wedding to the actress Emilie Ekdahl, 
bishop Edvard Vergérus insists that she give up the theater; in fact, he 
demands that she leave all her former colorful world behind: her posses- 
sions and friends, her customs and thoughts, even the children’s toys. She 
must come to him—as we see in the gray universe of the bishop’s palace— 
like a newborn. Everything from her own world is excluded as a medium 
of their married life.” 

Now, Lawrence not only describes love as something totally unmedi- 
ated. According to Løgstrup, the unmediated relationship is his ideal. But 
again, Løgstrup’ critique is not total. Lawrence is right in accentuating 
the unmediated as something unique about love, hence its intimacy. The 
problem is that Lawrence sets up a false opposition between the inten- 
sity of intimacy and openness: “He denies that love is able to generate 
and sustain a mediated relationship to another person's free development 
in a free world of their own” (EF p. 46/ED p. 34). But as Lawrence's own 
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descriptions expose, unmediated love can at any time change into hate. 
For hate, too, is unmediated. That is a main difference between (objective) 
anger and (nonobjective) hate. 

By focusing on the relationship between Will and Anna in The Rain- 
bow, Løgstrup analyzes unmediated love and its change into hate. He 
shows the development from their first, intense, secluded happiness of love 
excluding all the others, via the destruction of the other’s own world which 
neither of them is willing to accept, until their passionate mutual hate. 

Of their first, intoxicating, all-exclusive honeymoon happiness, we 
read in the novel itself: “The old things didn’t matter any more. ... All 
that mattered was that he should love her and she should love him and 
they should live kindled to one another, like the Lord in two burning 
bushes that were not consumed.”™ But Anna starts longing for the world 
around her, and Will becomes afraid, as there he is only part of her uni- 
verse. He begins to hate her, with a hatred that is further kept alive by the 
fact that Anna, for her part, does everything to destroy his own world. 
To illuminate Logstrup’s point we may think of the cathedral scene in 
which Anna with ruthless female laughter tears to pieces Will’s intense 
engagement with the church: 


Her voice sounded rather jeering. . .. She was spoiling his passionate 
intercourse with the cathedral.... And she laughed with malicious 
triumph. She had got free from the cathedral, she had even destroyed 
the passion he had. . . . His mouth was full of ash, his soul was furious. 
He hated her for having destroyed another of his vital illusions. Soon 
he would be stark, stark, without one place wherein to stand, without 
one belief in which to rest.” 


But the more Anna destroys of Will’s own world, Løgstrup points out, the 
more dependent on her he becomes, that is, in the circling shape of hatred, 
which to her feels like a further possessiveness. Will’s and Anna’s love and 
hate end up in a vicious circle. Paradoxically, they hate the unknown about 
the other—because they love one another. And they love one another 
because of the unknown. 

In this way, the unknown is enveloped by an odd ambiguity: it gives 
rise to love, and it gives rise to hatred. It might look like a contradiction, 
but only seemingly. As Logstrup points out, the unknown is an object of 
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hatred, but only an incentive (not an object) for love; it is not being loved 
itself. That is why love turns into hate so easily. 


Lawrence helps Løgstrup to see this and other psychological mechanisms. 
His novel is an eye opener for Løgstrup. And yet this chapter in The Ethical 
Demand is a confrontation with Lawrence, too. Because of the intimacy 
which the unmediated relationship is able to create, Lawrence posits a 
general enmity between the intimacy of love and openness to the other’s 
self-realization in his or her own world. And this enmity is fatal. As far as 
the experience of love is united with an understanding of life (and so of 
the other person) as a gift, it must, so Løgstrup claims, necessarily appear 
in the shape of openness to the others self-realization, which can later 
become a medium of their conversations. 

But why doesn't Lawrence, who regards the beloved one as a gift, reach 
this conclusion? Because he wants to make a religion out of the intimacy 
of love. As Logstrup puts it in a note in his own edition of The Rainbow: 
“To Lawrence love is as much an extravagant affair as any mystical experi- 
ence... an extravagance of transcendent character”? And to ensure this 
transcendent, religious character, Lawrence must let openness stand out 
against intimacy. 


In this way there is something double about Logstrup’s reading of Law- 
rence. Not only in the sense that his reading in some respects disagrees 
with Lawrence and—which has traditionally been ignored—in other 
respects does agree with him. But first of all in the sense that Logstrup’s 
disagreement relies on insights that the novelist Lawrence (standing on the 
outside) has brought about. 

So, ironically, Logstrup’s critical reading of Lawrence turns out to be 
an illustration of Lawrence's famous saying: never trust the artist, trust the 
tale. In Logstrup’s view, the artist, in his outlook, does not take the conse- 
quences of the insight that his tale lays bare. 

And as the novelist Lawrence has not locked his position into immov- 
able reasoning, the novel invites the reader’s (Logstrup’s) own active inter- 
pretation. The interpretation is kept alive by the fact that the tale is not 
fixed but gives place for a constant rethinking. 
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Therefore, literature becomes indispensable to Logstrup. Only by resort- 
ing to literature, as he put it in the unpublished manuscript mentioned 
earlier, can he avoid thinking schematically when dealing with reality. 
To throw light on reality, reality (in the banal sense of the word) is not 
enough. As Løgstrup continues in this manuscript: “In my relation to 
reality, either I become liable to my own enterprise and its all too exten- 
sive omissions—or I get lost in registration. But I need neither of the two. 


I need the reality of impression which the artist creates.””” That was Løg- 
strup’s experience, which he, in his own words, would never abandon. So 
literature became his indispensable ally in his psychological, philosophi- 
cal, and theological thinking. And so, reading Løgstrup involves reading 


literature as well. 
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PART IV 


Themes and Problems: 
Trust, Dependency, 
and Unfulfillability 


ELEVEN 


Trust and the Radical 
Ethical Demand 


Paul Faulkner 


Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand) begins with the claim that it “is a 
characteristic of human life that we normally encounter one another with 
natural trust” (EF p. 17/ED p. 8). And trust is central to Logstrup’s ethical 
theory because his perceptive account of the moral psychology of trust 
brings his ethical theorizing close to the ground of human experience, and 
this provides him with a platform from which to criticize alternative moral 
theories. Through being driven by theory rather than such a close regard 
for human experience, these alternatives become “moralism, which,’ Løg- 
strup says, “is morality’s way of being immoral” (NS p. 36/BED p. 103). 

I believe that Logstrup does get the moral psychology of trust right 
and that these criticisms are therefore sure in that foundation. However, 
there is some tension between our thinking about what it is to trust and 
be trustworthy, on the one hand, and Logstrup’s own moral theory, on the 
other—specifically his idea that human encounters impose a radical ethical 
demand. This generates the worry that if the evaluations that are associ- 
ated with our thinking about trust reveal the contours of correct ethical 
thought, then the idea that human encounters instantiate a radical ethical 
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demand looks potentially wrongheaded. I do not believe, however, that 
this is a problem for Logstrup. 


Logstrup on Trust 


Logstrup’s account of trust is remarkably rich, and I will not try to fully 
describe it. Rather, I will outline two features of it: that trust involves a 
particular vulnerability, and that trust involves reasoning about the trust 
situation in a particular way. These features together show how Logstrup 
is very sensitive to the moral psychology of trust, and how he uses this 
against alternative moral theories. 

Put simply, trust involves two levels of vulnerability: one practical, and 
one emotional: 


To trust, however, is to lay oneself open. This is why we react vehe- 
mently when our trust is “abused,” as we say, even though it may have 
been only in some inconsequential matter. Abused trust is trust that is 
turned against the person who does the trusting. The embarrassment 
and danger to which we are subjected by the abuse is bad enough. But 
even worse is the fact that our trust was scorned by the other person. 
For the other person to have been able to abuse it, our trust must sim- 
ply have left him or her cold... . And it is a question whether it is not 
the indifference thus manifested toward us in his or her abuse of our 
trust, even more than the unpleasant consequences of the abuse itself, 
which evokes our bitter reaction. (EF p. 18/ED p. 9) 


In trust one lays oneself open to “unpleasant consequences” were a trusted 
party not to do what one trusts him or her to do. This is the practical side 
of the vulnerability implied by trust. Consider Richard Holton’s example 
of the group-bonding game where one person is blindfolded, spun around 
and must then let herself fall, or the child that jumps off the wall into his 
parent’s outstretched arms.’ To abuse this trust would be to let the blind- 
folded person or child fall. The unpleasant consequence would be the 
bump the trusting parties would thereby receive. But clearly this is not the 
only way these parties would suffer, and, as Logstrup observes, it can be 
the minor suffering. In addition, they would suffer an emotional reaction 
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to this abuse of trust. They would feel let down. And this more complex 
vulnerability Logstrup would, I think, trace along four tracks. 

First, the abuse of trust makes it painfully salient to the trusting party 
that the trusted was “indifferent” or “cold” to the trusting person’s depen- 
dent situation. Second, this attitude of indifference then painfully contrasts 
with the attitude of the trusting party towards the trusted, which is that 
of trust and which Løgstrup compares to the attitudes of love and sym- 
pathy. The comparison is that trust does not involve calculations about 
the character of the trusted because it does not admit of suspicion and, 
as such, is not guarded (EF p. 22 and p. 159/ED p. 13 and p. 139). So it is 
as if the trusting party “has dared to come forward in the hope of being 
accepted, and then is not accepted” (EF p. 19/ED p. 10). Third, this differ- 
ence in attitude then shows that the trusting party had expectations of the 
trusted—not expectations in the sense of beliefs about outcome but in the 
sense of things expected of the trusted. And “whether articulated or silent, 
the expectation manifests itself in the presupposition that the other person 
is to fulfil the expectation” (EF p. 19/ED p. 10). The falsity of this presup- 
position then leaves the trusted feeling exposed: she made a “mistake” (EF 
p. 20/ED p. 11). Fourth, this adds vigor to the reactive emotion provoked by 
the trusted party’s failure to fulfill the expectation the trusting party had of 
him. The feeling of being let down then spills over into “moral reproaches 
and accusations” (EF p. 19/ED p. 10). So in trusting, one is vulnerable in 
the simple practical sense that one depends on a trusted party doing some- 
thing; and one is vulnerable in the more complex emotional sense that 
one’s attitude of trust renders one open to certain reactive attitudes and 
this emotional dynamic. 

Second, trust involves reasoning about the trust situation in a particu- 
lar way. Trust, one might say, has its own particular “logic? This point may 
be put positively and negatively. Put positively, it is the idea that the trusted 
person's action should be a response to the dependence of the trusting per- 
son. For example, when my child jumps off the wall and trusts me to catch 
him, my reason for catching him should be just that this is what he needs: 
to be caught. Again the comparison with love and sympathy is apposite: in 
trust one is moved by care for the dependent party and not by interest or 
duty. Thus, this point may equally be put negatively: one does not reason 
like the trustworthy person if one pays too much attention to matters of 
interest and questions of duty. For example, in the group-bonding game, if 
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I catch my colleague merely because I want to ensure he catches me when I 
am blindfolded, I act as the trustworthy person would act, but my reason- 
ing does not accord with the “logic” of trust. In this case my reasoning is 
driven by a calculation of interest, and trust “atrophies” when “T begin to 
make calculations” (EF p. 159/ED p. 139). The “logic” of trust is not that of 
reciprocity, which is “a matter of calculation” (EF p. 137/ED p. 118). Reci- 
procity is driven by a concern about interest as opposed to something like 
love or sympathy. Contrastingly, the “logic” of trust is “one-sided” since 
what is demanded is just that the trusted party “take care of the person's 
life” (EF p. 134/ED p. 116). 

Equally, one does not reason as the trustworthy person if one’s reason- 
ing is framed by a concern with duty. Again, in the group-bonding case, 
if I catch my colleague merely because I think it is my duty to do so, I 
act as the trustworthy person, but my reasoning does not accord with the 
“logic” of trust. This is because I pay insufficient attention to the needs 
of my colleague. In this respect, Logstrup considers the case of the Good 
Samaritan, who was trustworthy because “what occupied the Samaritan’s 
thoughts (if we simply take the story as it stands) were the needs of the 
victim and how best to help him” (OK pp. 125-26/BED p. 76). By contrast, 
to reason in terms of interest or duty is to be indifferent to the needs of 
the other person. Another example Løgstrup gives, which illustrates this 
well, is that of borrowing a book from a friend John with the promise to 
return it by noon.’ The trustworthy thing to do is to return this book by 
this time. But being trustworthy also involves thinking about the situation 
in accordance with what I have been calling the “logic” of trust. Thus, 
one’s returning the book should not be the result of being moved by the 
thought, “I ought to do whatever I promise anyone that I will” (NS p. 36/ 
BED p. 103). And, one could add, nor should it be the result of thinking, “If 
I dont return John’s book, he might not lend to me in the future? Rather, 
one should return John’s book simply because one is moved by the thought 
“John needs the book” (NS p. 36/BED p. 103). Only with this thought is my 
attitude towards John not one of indifference. 

Trust involves practical and emotional dependence. And trusting or 
being trustworthy requires that one think about one’s actions in a certain 
way; there is what I have called a “logic” to trust. These two features of 
trust are central to Logstrup’s philosophy in that they demonstrate his sen- 
sitivity to our moral psychology, and through doing so offer a platform for 
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criticizing moral theory. Thus, Løgstrup is surely correct when he describes 
the vulnerability we experience in trust, and when he describes the person 
who returns John’s book merely out of duty as “a prig” who “cares not two 
pins about John” (NS p. 37/BED p. 104). And a similar case here is that of 
Michael Stocker, who considers the act of visiting a friend Harry in the 
hospital in order to cheer him up. This visit would fail to have this effect 
if Harry learned one only visited because one felt a duty to do so, for then 
it seems as if one acts under duress; and here Løgstrup is again sharp to 
observe: “Duty enters when I am trying to wriggle out of the situation” 
(OK p. 126/BED p. 76). 

This then forms Lggstrup’s basis for criticizing moral theory, since, as 
he observes, “if the motivating reason for my returning the book to John 
at the promised time is not one of consideration for John but my resolve to 
live in accordance with the general principle that promises should be kept, 
my act is not moral but moralistic” (NS p. 38/BED p. 105). Therefore, any 
moral theory that puts duty above a particular concern for the people to 
whom duty is owed—such as Kant’s—is “moralistic.” In short, it is a failing 
of Kantian moral theory that it does not capture the moral psychology of 
trust; it does not recognize the “logic” of trust, which requires one respond 
to the fact of another’s dependence.’ 


An Analysis of Trust 


Trust is a form of reliance: it is the act of depending coupled with a positive 
attitude towards this dependence. But there are normative and nonnor- 
mative positive attitudes that identify two distinct senses of trust. To illus- 
trate this suppose that the only way to cross a chasm is by a rope bridge, 
which, due to the inclemency of the jungle weather, needs to be regularly 
replaced. If one has to cross this bridge when it is in a heavily deteriorated 
state, one relies on the bridge but does not trust it because one’s reliance is 
forced. However, if the bridge is newly restored, it can make sense to say 
one trusts the bridge to hold one’s weight. One trusts because one relies 
and has a positive attitude towards one’s reliance. This attitude is one of 
expecting—in the sense of believing—that the bridge will hold. Thus trust 
can be no more than a matter of reliance and expectation: it is a willing- 
ness to depend because one has a positive belief about the outcome of 
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dependence. In the sense, I can trust the bridge to hold my weight, my car 
to start in the morning, and my alarm clock to wake me up. 

Moreover, trust in this sense can be interpersonal. We, as Martin Hol- 
lis observes, “trust one another to behave predictably in a sense that applies 
equally to the natural world at large”* I trust other drivers, for instance, 
to drive on the left (or right). Or take the group-bonding game and sup- 
pose that I am to go first. I might trust my colleague to catch me merely 
in the sense that I depend on this and do so because I believe it will hap- 
pen. We have all sorts of reasons for such beliefs. In this case, I could, for 
instance, support my belief by a calculation of interest; I could reason, “It 
is in my colleague's interest that I catch him, and since I will do this only 
if he catches me, it is in his interest to catch me; so my interest is in his 
interest, and I can thereby predict that he will catch me.” This is the reason- 
ing that Russell Hardin describes as characteristic of trust: trust is reliance 
supported by a prediction based on the encapsulation of interest.’ But this 
is not trust as Logstrup characterizes it. This is because trust in this sense 
is nonnormative: were I to depend on you on the basis of this calculation 
of interest, I could no more blame you if you do not catch me than I could 
blame the rope bridge if it fails to support me or my car if it fails to start. 

However, it can be appropriate to blame someone who lets one’s trust 
down. Trust is something that can be betrayed, and its being so leaves the 
trusting party open to feelings of betrayal. These feelings can be appropri- 
ate because the positive expectation that accompanies the act of relying can 
be an expectation of the trusted, and not merely the expectation that some- 
thing will happen. This is a normative expectation, and it gives a normative 
sense of trust. It is solely trust in this sense that Logstrup is concerned with. 
This normative sense of trust can then be defined by the following analysis 
of the sentence “T trusts D to ọ” (where “T” stands for the Trusting party 
and “D” for the trusteD party). 


T trusts D to @ if and only if (1) T depends on D g-ing, and (2) T 
expects (1) to motivate D to @ (where T expects this in the sense that 
T expects it of D that D be moved by the reason to ọ given by [1]).° 


Trust in both normative and nonnormative senses implies dependence 
and consists of a positive expectation about this dependence. But in the 
normative case the nature of the expectation is quite different from that of 
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belief. It is an expectation of someone, namely that she will be motivated 
by our dependence on her to do what we depend on her doing. Hereafter 
let me understand all talk of trust to be talk of trust as thus normatively 
defined.’ This definition makes good sense of the various features of trust 
that Logstrup draws attention to. 

First, trust involves both practical and emotional vulnerability. That 
trust entails practical vulnerability follows directly from this definition. In 
trusting D to ọ, T depends on D g-ing, where to say this is just to say that 
D’s ọ-ing is necessary for T achieving some good or end. For example, 
suppose you park your car in such a way that you block my car into its 
parking space. You tell me this, and I trust you to move your car when the 
time comes for me to leave. In this case, I depend on your moving your car 
in the practical sense that unless you move your car I cannot achieve the 
good of getting home. 

Trust then also always involves emotional dependence because of the 
nature of the expectation it involves. The expectation that T has of D in 
trusting D to @ is a normative expectation that concerns how D should 
act, where D’s acting in the expected way requires that D @ for the specific 
reason that T depends upon D 9-ing. Given that this expectation is nor- 
mative, its defeat will engender characteristic emotional responses—spe- 
cifically a feeling of being let down or betrayed. For example, consider two 
ways of developing the car-parking case. In the first, you simply disappear 
and I am left alone in the office after everyone has gone home, wondering 
when I should give up on your reappearing. In this situation, I will feel 
very let down, and part of this feeling, as Logstrup notes, will be a sense 
of grievance at your indifference towards me. The content of this feeling of 
grievance, I then suggest, is that you have not been moved by my depen- 
dence as I think you should have been. So I might articulate the feeling by 
!” Suppose now, 
as a second way of developing this case, that you do move your car, but, it 


saying something like, “but I needed you to move your car 


turns out, you do so only because your own plans have changed and when 
you parked you had no intention of moving it: your original plan was to be 
out for the evening. Again, I will feel aggrieved by your indifference, where 
you manifest your indifference by your unresponsiveness to my depen- 
dence. So again my grievance seems to have the content not merely that 
you failed to do something, because in this case you did do what I expected 
of you, but that you lacked the appropriate set of motivations, which in 
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trust, I expected you to have. In both developments of this case, my reac- 
tive attitude is that my trust has been betrayed, and it is a vulnerability to 
this feeling that trust essentially involves. Essentially, because this reactive 
attitude is tied to the expectation: to expect it of D that D ọ because he, T, 
depends on D 9-ing, is to be vulnerable to this reactive attitude were D not 
to g or not to g for this reason. 

Second, there is a “logic” to trust such that in trust one reasons a cer- 
tain way. Again, this point can be put positively and negatively. Put posi- 
tively, and taking the perspective of the trusted party that preoccupies 
Løgstrup, in responding to T’s trust in a trustworthy way D will see T’s 
dependence as a reason to @. Thus, as Løgstrup observes, D’s reason for 
-ing will be simply that T needs him to g. The reason for returning John’s 
book, for instance, will be just that John needs its return. Your reason for 
moving your car will just be that I need you to move it. The “logic” of trust- 
ing is then to trust because one presumes that the trusted party will think 
about things in this way. This is what one expects of him in trust. Thus, in 
trusting D to @, T’s attitude of trust implies the presumption that his, T’s, 
dependence will move D to g. And in trusting one with the book John will 
have presumed that, when the time comes, one will return the book just 
because he needs it back. 

Put negatively, D does not respond trustworthily if D responds to 
T’s dependence only on the basis of a calculation of interest, for instance, 
because of an evaluation of the rewards and sanctions associated respec- 
tively with ọ-ing and not-@-ing. What matters is that it is T’s dependence 
that moves D. Nor does T trust D if T depends only on the basis of some 
assessment of outcome. It is part of the phenomenology of trust that the 
adoption of an attitude of trust involves a certain insensitivity to the possi- 
bility that one’s trust will be let down—a certain disregard of outcome. This 
is tied to the vulnerability one willingly incurs in trust. And this insensi- 
tivity derives from what T must accept for the purposes of practical rea- 
soning, which is that D will recognize his, T’s, dependence and respond to 
it positively. Thus Løgstrup notes, as quoted, that the “presupposition” of 
trust is that its expectation will be fulfilled. 

Equally, the “logic” of trust is not that of duty. Again to take the per- 
spective of the trusted party, it might well be that there is a normative 
requirement to the effect that if another depends on one g-ing, then, other 
things being equal, one ought to ~. However, suppose that D’s reason for 
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g-ing was the belief that this normative requirement determines a duty 
in a situation where T trusts him, D, to @. In this case, D would act like a 
trustworthy person—@-ing in response to T’s trusting him to g—but D’s 
reasoning would not be that of the trustworthy person since T’s needs do 
not figure as part of D’s motivation. As such, D’s reasoning does not fit the 
“logic” of trust. As Logstrup says of Goetz, who gave away his estate to 
the poor in order to be good, the problem with this action is that it “is not 
the peasants’ lot and his desire to improve it that prompts his action” (OK 
p. 108/BED p. 62).8 

Trust involves vulnerability and has “logic” And a full account of 
trust would identify many other key features; for example, Logstrup also 
observes the following. (I) Trust is a thick term, part descriptive and part 
evaluative; “the positivity of trust and negativity of distrust are not some 
evaluative accretions ... but inhere in the phenomena [that is, the acts 
and attitudes that are trusting or distrusting] themselves” (NS p. 48/BED 
p. 115). (II) One can decide to trust, where such a decision “consists in 
the renunciation of attitudes or movements of thought and feeling that 
are incompatible with trust” (OK p. 130/BED p. 79). (III) Trust can cre- 
ate the conditions for trustworthiness; it is possible that trust “turns a sit- 
uation around,” drawing an untrustworthy person “from his destructive 
enterprise” (OK p. 98 and NS pp. 17-18/BED p. 53 and p. 84). And (IV) 
trust comes first or is “sovereign”; trust has “intimated to me what is good 
and bad before I consider the matter myself” (NS p. 48/BED p. 115). The 
analysis of trust offered, I claim, can also give a fairly simple account of 
these further propositions. However, I will not substantiate this claim. My 
concern is to show how the moral psychology of trust—as it is described 
with the two claims that trust involves vulnerability and has a “logic”—is 
already in tension with Logstrup’s moral theory. 


The Radical Ethical Demand 


Logstrup describes the radical ethical demand as the “fundamental phe- 
nomenon of ethical life’ (EF p. 66/ED p. 53). This demand arises because 
“we constantly live in a state of being already delivered [into another's 
hands]—either through a passing mood or in terms of something which 
in a fundamental way affects our entire destiny” (EF p. 67/ED p. 54). This 
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situation means that “we are confronted by the demand that our power 
over the other person be used in such a way as to serve him or her” (EF 
p. 66/ED pp. 53-54). This is the radical ethical demand: “to care for what- 
ever in the other person’s life that involvement delivers into [our] hands” 
(EF p. 141/ED p. 123). Since trust implies vulnerability, when T trusts D 
to ọ, D has power over T, so the demand is that D care for T in a way 
that best serves T’s interests. The radical nature of this demand, Løgstrup 
observes, “manifests itself in various ways” (EF p. 57/ED p. 45). Two ways 
in which it manifests itself are that the radical ethical demand is silent and 
it is isolating. 

The radical ethical demand is silent. This property can be broken down 
into three elements. First, the demand is imposed by the fact that one party 
depends on another in some respect. Thus, trust generates a radical ethical 
demand, since it implies dependence, but so too, any form of dependence 
generates such a demand. The demand, Logstrup observes, “is contained— 
unarticulated—in the fact that in trust or in mistrust the other persons 
life has to a greater or lesser degree been delivered into our hands” (EF 
p. 128/ED p. 110). Second, the demand is imposed by the fact that one party 
depends on another in some respect, and it is not imposed by what the 
dependent party believes about this dependence. Thus, Logstrup observes 
that what is demanded “could prove to be the very opposite of what the 
other person asks for and desires” (EF p. 57/ED p. 45). The demand is for 
love, not indulgence (EF p. 31/ED p. 21). Third, the demand is imposed 
by the fact that one party depends on another in some respect, and here 
it is up to the person to whom the demand is directed to work out what the 
content of the demand is. Thus, Løgstrup says that “the demand implicit in 
every encounter between persons is not vocal but is and remains silent. 
The individual to whom the demand is directed must him or herself in 
each concrete relationship decide what the content of the demand is” (EF 
p. 32/ED p. 22). 

The silence of the radical ethical demand reveals something about 
trust—conceived as per the definition given above. According to this defi- 
nition, “T trusts D to @” entails “T depends on D g-ing” and “T knows that 
T depends on D g-ing” The first entailment follows from the definition, 
the second from the characterization of T’s expectation as a factive atti- 
tude: T’s expectation of D is that D will be moved by the fact of T’s reliance 
on D’s ọ-ing. The trust situation, one might say, is thereby transparent to 
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the trusting party. However, it is possible to imagine cases where these 
entailments fail. For example, suppose that T arrives at D’s farm parched 
with thirst and asks for water from the well. In this case, if one were to 
take T’s perspective, one would say T trusts D to give him some water 
from the well. Now suppose that in thus trusting D, T’s attitude is proposi- 
tional. Rather than be transparent in the sense just defined, propositional 
attitudes can be opaque in that they do not permit the substitution of co- 
referring terms salva veritate. So it could happen that the water from the 
well is poisoned such that “water from the well” and “poisoned water” are 
co-referring terms, but in trusting D for some water from the well, T does 
not trust D for some poisoned water. That is, T depends on D for water, but 
does not depend on D for water from the well, even though this is what T 
trusts D for. 

Essentially I think that the point made by this case is a good one. But 
a few wrinkles need to be ironed out. To begin with, trust is not a propo- 
sitional attitude: its object is not a proposition but a person. The trusting 
party T’s attitude is not one of trusting that D will ọ, but rather one of 
trusting D to ọ. This is important because to regard trust as propositional 
in this way would be to regard it as a species of belief, and while this is true 
of the thin sense of trust—where we trust our car to start, and so on—it is 
not true of the thicker, normative sense that is the present concern. More- 
over, it cannot be true of trust, in this thicker, normative sense, because 
while we can decide to trust, in this sense, we cannot decide to believe. 
Deciding to trust, Løgstrup observes, is a matter of “the renunciation of 
attitudes or movements of thought and feeling that are incompatible with 
trust” (OK p. 130/BED p. 79). I think that this observation is correct: decid- 
ing to trust involves accepting various propositions for the purposes of 
practical reasoning. One renounces “attitudes and movements of thought 
and feeling that are incompatible with trust” by bracketing some beliefs and 
positing other propositions. Thus the decision to trust is the decision to 
accept a set of propositions for the purpose of deliberating about the trust 
situation, and acceptance is very much like belief: it consists in treating a 
proposition as true for the purposes of practical deliberation. So in trust- 
ing D to ọ, T will accept propositions to the effect that “D is in a position to 
know that I depend on D 9-ing,’ and “D will see this as a reason to g,” and 
so on. This set of accepted propositions then rationally extends T’s decision 
to trust into an act of trusting D to @. This is why the water example is 
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essentially correct: there is a propositional element to trust even if trust is 
not a propositional attitude because the “logic” of trust involves thinking 
about the trust situation in a certain way. 

What the error case then illustrates is that one can go wrong in 
one’s practical deliberation about a trust situation; in deliberation one 
can accept false propositions. However, this is to be expected: one might 
similarly think one needs to add tonic to one’s drink when one has a glass 
of gasoline, rather than gin, in hand. While it would be true to say one 
wants a gin and tonic, there is a clear sense in which it would be false to 
say one wants that drink (it being petrol and tonic). Similarly, it would 
be wrong to say that T trusts D for some water from the well because he 
doesn’t trust D for that water (it being poisoned and known by D to be 
so). Thus the factiveness of trust entails we can be wrong in a judgment 
that we trust, just as we can be wrong in our judgments about the world. 
However, we can be wrong only up to a point. “T trusts D to ọ” entails 
“T depends on D g-ing,’ where this dependence has both practical and 
emotional dimensions: in depending on D g-ing, T becomes susceptible 
to a set of distinctive reactive attitudes were D not to @ or to @ for the 
wrong reason. Moreover, the mere having an expectation of D puts T in 
a position to know that he, T, is so vulnerable. And while T can go wrong 
about the content of this expectation, it does not seem that he can go 
wrong about the fact that he has such an expectation. So in trusting D to 
Ẹ, T knows that he has some expectation of D and thereby knows that he 
depends on D in some way (minimally because an emotional dependence 
is entailed by the mere having of this expectation). Since this conjunc- 
tion of dependence and expectation constitutes trust, it follows that “T 
trusts D to g” entails “T knows that T trusts D? So trust, one might say, 
is semitransparent: in trusting D to ọ, it follows that T knows that he, T, 
trusts D. One can go wrong about the content of one’s trust, but not that 
one trusts. So what is revealed about trust, conceived as per the definition 
above, is that the correct thing to say about the poisoned well case is that 
while T trusts D, T doesn’t trust D to ọ (for water from the well)—rather 
T trusts D in some other way (for clean water). This is a defense of the 
conception of trust articulated, but it is not an argument against silence: 
it follows that in this situation of error, what D should do cannot be read 
off T’s trusting attitude; “T trusts D” is not prescriptive in the way “T 
trusts D to g” is. 
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The isolation of the radical ethical demand is then a consequence of its 
silence. It is a precondition of silence that what is demanded is a response to 
the dependent party’s dependence and not the dependent party’s concep- 
tion of this dependence. The radical ethical demand then demands, of the 
person to whom it is directed: “Offer him the assistance you think he needs 
(not necessarily the trust and assistance he desires)” (OK p. 102/BED p. 56). 
This has the consequence that the radical ethical demand separates rather 
than unifies the interacting parties; speaking about the party to whom the 
demand is directed, Logstrup observes that “the demand [thereby] isolates 
him or her” (EF p. 57/ED p. 45). It does so because, to take the case where 
T trusts D to @, the demand is placed on D and D alone. 

The property of isolation might then be defined as follows. In trusting 
D to @, it follows that T believes (but doesn’t necessarily know) (1) that 
he, T, depends on D g-ing; and (2) that (1) is a reason for D to g. In rec- 
ognizing T’s trust, D has parallel dependence and trust beliefs; namely (1*) 
that T depends on D w-ing, and (2*) that (1*) is a reason for him, D, to y. 
The radical ethical demand is isolating because insofar as it is placed on 
D alone, it is only (1*) and (2*) that matter: D’s thinking about how to act 
should be premised on his dependence and trust beliefs and not T’s. As a 
consequence of this the radical ethical demand potentially isolates inter- 
acting parties from one another. It is isolating when there is a difference 
between their dependence and trust beliefs—when @-ing and w-ing are 
different actions such that each party has a different conception of what 
should be done. The water case might illustrate this. Suppose that D’s first 
response to T was not to hand T a glass of clean water but to say, “No I can- 
not give you water from the well” This response is in accord with the rad- 
ical ethical demand, but it would feel to T that by it D lets his trust down. 


The Contrast between Trust and the Radical 
Ethical Demand 


The radical ethical demand is silent, isolating, and one-sided. By contrast, 
trust is the basis of cooperation and is two-sided: paired with our concep- 
tion of trust is a conception of trustworthiness. What follows is that the 
idea of the radical ethical demand is at odds with our thinking about what 
it is to trust and be trustworthy. 
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Consider the vulnerability incurred in trust and the isolation of the 
radical ethical demand. In trusting D to 9, T is liable to resent D if either 
of two conditions hold: (i) D does not ọ; or (ii) D does @ but does not do 
so for the reason that T depends on his, D’s, p-ing. For example, in the car- 
parking case described above, T is liable to resent D if D fails to move his 
car, or only moves his car because he needs to and not because he is block- 
ing T in. In either case, the cause of T’s resentment is the same: D’s indiffer- 
ence. Now suppose that (i) is true: D does not @; but it is nevertheless true 
that D responds positively to T’s dependence—in the car case, maybe what 
matters above all else is that T stay where he is. Maybe a cataclysm will 
occur if he leaves the office, and only D knows this. On this supposition, 
D responds to the radical ethical demand, but the case is one where this 
response isolates D from T. This is evidenced by the fact that T’s resent- 
ment is still liable to be provoked: after all, D did not do what T trusted him 
to do. That D responded to T’s dependence is not sufficient to neutralize 
T’s resentment: after all, the exploitative response is still a response. And 
nor is the fact that D responded positively to T’s dependence sufficient 
to neutralize T’s resentment, since it may be asked, positive for whom? 
The exploitative response is positive for the exploiter. But, of course, the 
point is that D’s response is meant to be positive for T, the dependent party. 
However, T will surely then feel that the positivity of the response is going 
to be determined by his, T’s, conception of his needs not D’s. Thus, T will 
still resent D and will regard D as untrustworthy; that is, D fails to be trust- 
worthy in failing to ọ because it is T’s view that he, T, needs D to 9g. 

What then of the possibility of error? It is possible for the trusting 
party T to think he knows what is best for him—water from D’s well, for 
instance—but be mistaken in this in such a way that D would not be trust- 
worthy if he gave T what T desired. This is true. But the crucial point about 
this case is that T is mistaken. So all that it takes to remove any resentment 
experienced and bring T’s trust and D’s trustworthiness back into line is 
the revelation of this mistake. Once T knows that water from D’s well is 
poisoned, his trust will no longer be premised on the false belief that it 
isn’t, and so he can be said to trust D for some (other—clean) water. It is 
this need that D responds to. So D is trustworthy, and there is no space for 
resentment. However, the phenomenon of isolation is not meant to be an 
error phenomenon, or something that exists only when the trusting party 
has a false belief. The claim is that the radical ethical demand by its very 
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nature is placed solely on the trusted party and so always threatens to iso- 
late the trusted party from the trusting party. 

The isolating nature of the radical ethical demand thereby makes it 
orthogonal to the demands that we place on each other in trust. What is 
it for T to trust D to ọ? It is for T to depend on D g-ing and expect this 
fact to motivate D to ọ. Were D to fulfill this expectation and ọ because 
T depends on his, D’s, ọ-ing, D would be trustworthy, and this is what T 
demands of D in trusting T to g. Were D not to @ or to ọ for some other 
reason, T would be susceptible to that distinctive reactive attitude associ- 
ated with having his trust let down or betrayed. This form of resentment 
is resentment of untrustworthy behavior, and it presupposes that D should 
have -ed and g-ed for this reason. Thus trust, trustworthiness, and the 
associated form of resentment form a closed set of concepts and attitudes. 
The “logic” of trust is that of their interconnection; it is that our rational 
deliberation in the trust situation should proceed in a way prescribed by 
the norms that underwrite our understanding of these concepts. And it 
is in the terms of these norms that we evaluate each other’s willingness 
to trust and be trustworthy in return. But what follows from the isolating 
nature of the radical ethical demand is that what these norms demand, 
which is what we demand of each other in demanding that we trust and be 
trustworthy, is in principle different from what is demanded by the radical 
ethical demand. So a positive evaluation of an action as trusting or trust- 
worthy is not the moral evaluation that it is ethically demanded. 

In trusting D to ọ, T expects something of D: that D will » and will ọ 
for the reason that T depends on his doing so; in short, that D will be trust- 
worthy. Thus trustworthiness is not merely a matter of acting in a certain 
way; it is also a matter of having certain motivations. Better put: the actions 
that are described as trustworthy are done for certain reasons. Therefore, 
being trustworthy requires that D’s practical deliberation about whether 
to @ should fit with the “logic” of trust. This is to say that D’s reasoning, 
with some artifice, could be represented thus: (i) “T trusts me to ọ”; (ii) “In 
trusting me to g, T depends on my @-ing”; (iii) “So I have a reason to »”; 
(iv) “So, other things being equal, I should ọ for this reason.” Some artifice, 
because the claim being made is not that being trustworthy requires that 
D explicitly represent these propositions in his reasoning. Rather, it is that 
the acceptance of these propositions partly defines what it is to see the trust 
situation in a certain light, namely, as a situation wherein D has a reason 
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to g.’ Thus, what would be explicitly represented would more likely be no 
more than a statement of T’s needs. For example, in Logstrup’s case of the 
borrowed book, the trustworthy person’s reason for returning the book is 
just that “John needs the book.” However, to regard this as a reason is to 
accept a set of propositions that instantiate (i) to (iv). So the “logic” of trust 
is not meant to describe an explicit thought process—an act of reason- 
ing—but rather to capture what the trustworthy person is committed to in 
deliberating about the trust situation trustworthily. 

Now consider the phenomenon of silence. The silence of the radical 
ethical demand means that proposition (i) is not ethically crucial. It might 
be the case that D knows (i) that T trusts him to ọ. But from (i), (ii) does 
not follow; it does not follow that T depends on his @-ing. Moreover, from 
(ii), (iii) does not follow; it does it follow that D has a reason to g. In fact, 
one could say that it doubly does not follow, since there is no entailment 
from either (i) to (ii) or (ii) to (iii). Rather, from the perspective of the radi- 
cal ethical demand these three propositions are essentially disconnected. 
What follows from (i) is that T depends on D in some way and, therefore, 
that something is demanded of D. But what is demanded is up to D— 
and solely up to D—to work out. That is, D must work out both whether 
(ii) is true or some corollary, and whether (iii) is true or some corollary. 
And then D must judge (iv) or some corollary: what he should do in this 
trust situation. Thus, it follows that what D should do is in principle differ- 
ent from (iv), and how D should reason is in principle different from the 
schematic deliberation represented by (i) to (iii). Were the radical ethical 
demand to be specified by this deliberation, it would be clearly articulated 
by the demand T places on D in trusting D to @. It would not, therefore, be 
silent. But the silence of the radical epistemic demand means that work- 
ing out its content requires “insight, imagination and understanding” (EF 
p. 32/ED p. 22). That content, unlike the trustworthy response, cannot be 
just “read off” the expectation that the trusting party has in the trust situ- 
ation. There is scope for error and the possibility of complexity, but there 
is no in-principle divorce between what is expected in trust and the trust- 
worthy response to this trust. Moreover, that this is so would seem to be a 
requirement of societal levels of cooperation. 

We define trustworthiness by reference to trust taking the two notions 
to be paired. This is nicely demonstrated in our reactive attitudes: if T is 
denied water from D’s well, he will think D is untrustworthy, and worse, 
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and will resent D for being so. The pairing of these notions is then con- 
nected to trust being the foundation of cooperation: cooperation results 
when trust is met with trustworthiness. Trust makes cooperation possible 
by presuming trustworthiness. What follows is that, as a matter of princi- 
ple, the evaluations we make of others for trusting and being trustworthy 
do not track what Løgstrup thinks is radically ethically demanded. There 
will be much extensional overlap insofar as cooperation is ordinarily the 
morally right thing to do. However, Logstrup’s criticism of other moral 
theories employs the implicit premise that these trust-based evaluations 
do track our moral judgments. But if they don’t, why isn’t Logstrup’s own 
moral theory thereby similarly threatened? 


The Rejection of Trustworthiness 


This worry, I think, does not occur to Løgstrup because he engages with 
our thinking about trust and trustworthiness in such a way that the worry 
doesn't properly arise. 

Put another way, this worry could be resolved in two steps. First, 
one should jettison all talk of trustworthiness. Insofar as trustworthiness 
is defined with respect to the expectation had in trust, trustworthiness, 
though a normative evaluation, is not moral—we can trust each to do 
wrong—so it is irrelevant. Thus, despite an extended discussion of trust 
in The Ethical Demand, there is no reference to trustworthiness. More- 
over, once an interest in trustworthiness is dropped, the form of trust that 
becomes important is not its articulated form; it is not “T trusts D to @” but 
“T trusts D? The three-place locution is trust as it is instantiated in a spe- 
cific trust situation, where it is this instantiation that engages a prescribed 
form of deliberation and demands a trustworthy response. The two-place 
locution is simply the background attitude that underlies the willingness to 
incur the complex dependencies that arise when T trusts D to Q. It is what 
is left once one removes the possibility of error. So in jettisoning all talk 
of trustworthiness, one should also focus on the basic two-place attitude 
of trust.” And again this is Logstrup’s focus: it is our attitude of trust that 
he is interested in, an attitude that receives expression in a certain delib- 
erative form, and results in cooperation, but which in its first instance is 
no more than a basic openness to others. Thus the closest Løgstrup gets to 
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a definition of trust is this: “To trust, however, is to lay oneself open” (EF 
p. 18/ED p. 9). In laying oneself open, one thinks the best of the trusted, 
and is, as such, willing to depend in some specific way. But Logstrup’s 
focus is not such specific dependence—it is not trusting D to p—but the 
background attitude that makes this trust possible—trusting D. Once this 
attitude is the focus it is surely plausible that—and Logstrup makes a per- 
suasive case arguing that—the way in which we are open to others in trust 
traces the contours of morality. 
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TWELVE 


Danish Ethical Demands 
and French Common Goods 
Two Moral Philosophies 


Alasdair MacIntyre 


When two incompatible moral philosophies confront us, how should we 
evaluate their rival claims? We might be tempted to suppose that we could 
match each of their alternative accounts of morality against morality itself, 
but that temptation will last only until we remind ourselves that what is 
accounted morality itself in one particular culture is treated as distorted or 
impoverished morality in others, and that one of the tasks of moral phi- 
losophy is to enable us to distinguish moral claims which we, whatever 
the culture we inhabit, should acknowledge from those which we should 
reject. So how to proceed? 

We will not do well if we remain at so abstract and general a level of 
enquiry. Let me therefore consider the rival claims of two particular moral 
philosophies of different kinds, at home in two different European national 
cultures, but responsive to some of the same historical experiences. Knud 
Ejler Løgstrup published Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand) in 1956, 
while a professor at Aarhus University, but the lines of thought from which 
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that book developed had engaged him for more than twenty years, and its 
impact on students, colleagues, and more widely in Denmark made it evident 
that he was giving a voice to an importantly shared moral standpoint. In the 
same period in which Løgstrup was developing and expanding his positions, 
renewed versions of Thomist moral philosophy, drawing upon the earlier 
work of Garrigou-Lagrange and others, and beyond them on the sources of 
the Thomist revival, were being taught in French-speaking educational insti- 
tutions, among them Dominican Houses of Study, at Louvain, at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, and elsewhere in France, no longer from textbooks ad 
mentem Divi Thomae, but through commentary on Aquinas's texts, espe- 
cially on questions 90-97 of the first part of the second part of the Summa 
Theologiae, so that Aquinas became a contemporary moral philosopher.’ 

The concepts central to that Thomistic moral philosophy are those of 
the common good and the natural law. The concept central to Logstrup’s 
thought is that of the singularity of the ethical demand. And on a first scru- 
tiny—indeed even on a second or a third—if what Logstrup says about the 
ethical demand is true, then the Thomistic concepts are nothing but sources 
of illusion, while, if what the Thomists assert is true, then what Logstrup 
offers is a distorted and perverse account of the claims of morality. We 
need therefore to set out each set of claims in detail, noting in both the 
moral landscape which they take for granted and the type of philosophical 
background that they presuppose, in Logstrup’s case phenomenological, in 
the case of the Thomists Aristotelian. I begin with Løgstrup. 


Logstrup’s phenomenology he learned from Hans Lipps, Husserl’s student 
and critic and Edith Stein’s friend. When Logstrup first encountered Lipps 
in 1931, Logstrup was twenty-six years old, a graduate in theology from 
Copenhagen and at work or about to be at work on a prize essay criticizing 
Scheler and a dissertation criticizing Husserl, a dissertation that was to be 
strongly influenced by Lipps. So let me tell a brief and therefore oversim- 
plified story about Husserl and Lipps. Husserl had contended that what is 
presented to consciousness is always at once particular and universal. To 
see this house is necessarily to see a house. And we understand this house 
as a house by grasping what it is for anything to be a house, by grasping the 
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essential properties of a house, something only to be achieved by adopting 
the distinctive phenomenological stance. That stance requires of us that 
we separate ourselves from our natural everyday attitudes and prejudices, 
attending only to what is given in immediate experience, so that our judg- 
ments are not influenced by our prephilosophical beliefs. 

Those of Husserl’s students who had resisted his move into transcen- 
dental phenomenology, such as Ingarden and Stein, continued to agree 
with Husserl both in his contentions about the apprehension of essences 
and in his methodological stance. With Lipps it was otherwise. He had 
left the university for a soldier's life in 1914, a convinced follower of Hus- 
serl; indeed he had taken Husserl’s Ideen with him into the trenches, where 
his reading and rereading convinced him that Husserl was deeply mis- 
taken. What was Husserl’s fundamental error? It was to project onto the 
objects presented to consciousness characteristics that in fact belong to 
our descriptions of those presentations. What is presented is concrete and 
particular; it is language that is irremediably general and universal. And 
the form of the problem that this posed for Lipps was: How, given that lan- 
guage is so, can we speak so as to identify and to communicate concerning 
the particularities and singularities that we encounter? 

So Lipps embarked on the enquiries of his linguistic phenomenology, 
arguing that, instead of substituting the phenomenological stance for our 
everyday engagement with people and things, it is in and through those 
everyday engagements that we become aware of the multiplicity of ways in 
which language can be used to direct our attention to this or that particular. 
The meanings of linguistic expressions cannot be understood apart from 
their uses in speech-acts. It is by abstracting meaning from use and then 
considering meaning in isolation from use that we are deceived, as Husserl 
was deceived. It is not of course that we can dispense with universal gen- 
eralizations and other generalities. And there are indeed expressions for 
the correct application of which necessary and sufficient conditions can be 
supplied, the expressions used in the natural sciences, uses whose justifica- 
tion is pragmatic. But outside the natural sciences we exercise our linguis- 
tic skills in knowing not only how to capture what is particular in and to 
this or that situation, but how to communicate it to others. Unsurprisingly, 
having learned these lessons from Lipps, Logstrup became attentive to the 
uses of language characteristic of novelists, who are exemplary in their 
exercise of just those skills. 
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It is not just because what I have said about Lipps is brief and oversim- 
plified that difficult questions about the contrasts that Lipps emphasized 
remain unanswered. But, since I am concerned here only with the use that 
Løgstrup was to make of Lipps’s work, I put those questions on one side? 
and turn to the moral landscape of postwar Denmark. 

In 1940 Denmark had been occupied by the German army. Its sub- 
sequent condition differed from that of other countries under German 
occupation until 1943, in that it continued to be ruled by its own elected 
government. The lives of the great majority of Danes were surprisingly 
unaffected by the occupation. And Danish farmers, receiving the same 
prices for their products as German farmers, prospered. Yet there was 
from the very first days of occupation in 1940 some small resistance and 
from 1943 a well-organized resistance movement. Traditional Lutheran 
teaching has it that subjects are prohibited from rebelling against their 
legitimate rulers, and it had therefore been argued within the established 
church that participation in resistance to the German occupiers, sanc- 
tioned as that occupation was by an elected government, was theologically 
and morally forbidden. Løgstrup, by then vicar of a country parish on the 
Island of Funen—he became a professor at Aarhus in 1943—was one of 
the leading protagonists of the view that the evils of National Socialism 
were such that armed resistance to the occupiers was morally required, 
and he himself worked as a courier for the resistance and made his house 
available for wireless transmissions to England. To belong to a secret and 
illegal organization, activities for which render one liable to torture and 
death, requires a remarkable willingness to trust those others who know 
of one’s activities—among them some who are otherwise strangers—not 
to betray one, even though on occasion they may have to choose between 
themselves enduring death and torture and such betrayal. And Logstrup, 
perhaps through this experience and certainly from his wife's and his own 
earlier experiences of life in Nazi Germany, became unusually aware of the 
all-important place of trust in human life, an awareness that provided a 
starting point for his moral philosophy. 

We find ourselves as small children relying on others for almost every- 
thing. And trust in others remains an indispensable part of the fabric of 
our lives. To trust others is to lay oneself open to them. To respond to 
others who invite our trust is to respond to an unvoiced demand. And in 
the various exchanges of everyday life how we respond to those unvoiced 
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demands and to those others defines our relationship to them. So I may 
respond to someone by purposefully trivial conversation, designed to keep 
the other at arm’s length. Or I may tentatively open up questions, so that 
I can test their response. Or by the use of harsh words I may deliberately 
invite conflict with the other. Or I may try to impose on the other my own 
expectations and purposes. And in all these cases I move either towards or 
away from a relationship of trust. 

The place of trust and therefore also of mistrust in our lives can be 
obscured by too great an emphasis on rules, on social norms. Løgstrup 
had been impressed by historical and sociological studies of such norms, 
including Westermarck’s, which made it clear how they have changed over 
time and how they differ from society to society. So we should not treat 
the rules of our own society as sacrosanct, although to a relativist who 
points out that, had we lived in ancient Rome or the contemporary Anda- 
man Islands, we would have had different rules, the reply should be that 
we live now and here. But, although the social norms of our own society 
provide a necessary starting point for dealings with others, they are at best 
insufficient to direct our lives, and we need to decide what attitude to take 
to them. Crucial to those attitudes is whether or not we are open to and 
acknowledge what Løgstrup called the ethical demand. When the ethical 
demand is heard, it is a demand that concerns some particular other in 
gross need, it is a demand that I allow her or him to trust me without 
reservation, and that I take her or his life into my hands. So it may be, for 
example, when I come across a stranger seriously injured in an automobile 
accident and there is no one else to take responsibility for seeing that she or 
he receives whatever medical and other help that they need. 

Six characteristics of the ethical demand, as Løgstrup understands it, 
are important. First, it is unvoiced, it is silent. It is not a demand made by 
those others whose need I confront, and they have no right to make such a 
demand. I have to hear and to respond to the demand, not their demand. 
Secondly, the demand is radical. It may require me to put on one side for an 
unpredictable amount of time my own legitimate preoccupations, in order 
to meet the need of these particular others: “It intrudes disturbingly into 
my own existence” (EF p. 57/ED p. 45). Thirdly, the demand is that I do 
what is best for the other, that I supply what that other needs, not what that 
other wants. I have to take charge. But I have to do this, so far as possible, 
in a way that allows the other to remain sovereign in her or his own world. 
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“The demand is always also a demand that we use the surrender out of 
which the demand has come in such a way as to free the other person from 
his or her confinement and to give her or his vision the widest possible 
horizon” (EF p. 37/ED p. 27). 

Fourthly, in judging what it is best for me to do for and with the other, 
I must act in the light of established social norms, but what I may have 
to do in responding to the ethical demand is such that sometimes I will 
find myself at odds with those norms. Fifthly, the demand is not limit- 
less. Although, when I acknowledge and respond to the demand, I may 
not be in a position to predict how far my responsibilities will extend, my 
resources and my other responsibilities have to be taken into account. I 
need to exercise judgment as to where I draw the line. 

Sixthly and finally, in acknowledging and responding to the ethical 
demand I am not following a rule, let alone a rule that prescribes that like 
cases be treated alike. Were I to view the actions elicited by the demand as 
required by some rule, I would, on Logstrup’s view, be acting for the sake of 
conformity to that rule and because the other person or persons, to whose 
need I am responding, fall under some general description of the type of 
person to whom I should furnish aid, while by contrast what the demand 
requires of us is that we act for the sake of and in response to that par- 
ticular other person and that we act only for her or his sake. It is to them in 
their particularity and in the particularity of their situation that we must 
respond, if we are to acknowledge the authority of the demand. Accounts 
of morality as a kind of rule following, whether utilitarian or Kantian, are 
therefore not merely philosophically mistaken, they are morally distorting, 
in that they distract us from attention to and action in terms of the singu- 
larity of this or that particular situation. We are summoned by the demand 
not to act so as to maximize preferences, nor to act so as to conform to the 
norms of rationality, but to act so as to discharge a particular responsibility 
to this or that particular other, who happens on this particular occasion to 
have been given into our hands. 

There are of course a variety of ways in which we can refuse to acknowl- 
edge the ethical demand. I may make myself deaf to it, I may close myself off 
from the other, insisting that my life is my own, my property, with which I 
am free to do as I will, qua rational being, qua happiness-seeking being, qua 
whatever. In so doing I fail to understand my own life as a life that I have 
received as a gift, an understanding that finds its expression in giving freely 
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to others in response to the demand, in giving without expecting anything 
in return. And for so giving I can have and can give no reason, except that I 
have heard this unvoiced demand. Indeed even the unvoiced demand does 
not provide a reason, since, when I hear it, part of what I learn is that I have 
not yet begun to do what I should already have been doing. 

One way therefore to evade recognition of the demand is to insist on 
having and giving reasons for morally required actions, invoking perhaps 
some notion of reciprocity or of self-fulfillment (EF p. 133 and pp. 156-57/ 
ED p. 115 and p. 137). To do so is, on Logstrup’s view, to try to manage 
one’s life by appeal to a theory, so concealing what is at stake for each of 
us in responding or failing to respond to the demand. And at this point, 
if I followed Logstrup’s own order of exposition, I would move on to con- 
sider other facets of his account, especially those concerning the sense in 
which and the way in which the demand is unfulfillable, and the question 
of whether or not Logstrup’s view has theological presuppositions. But to 
do so might distract us from attending to something of the first impor- 
tance, that, in giving us his account of the ethical demand, Løgstrup is not 
advancing an argument or expounding a theory. He is, as phenomenolo- 
gists often do, inviting us to an act of recognition. Failure by someone to 
recognize the phenomenon that Løgstrup describes may tell us something 
illuminating about that someone, not something about Logstrup’s account. 
And one way to proceed further would be to ask if there are cases where 
response to or failure to respond to the ethical demand can itself be recog- 
nized. I think that there are. 

Those few Europeans who put themselves at risk of torture and death 
during the years 1941 to 1945, in order to rescue Jews from their Nazi 
murderers, had a wide range of moral and religious viewpoints: Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, Muslim, atheist, positivist, Marxist, Kantian, utilitar- 
ian, even the odd principled Polish anti-Semite, who thought it right to 
exclude Jews from universities, but not to murder them. (We should of 
course note that very much the same range of views can be found among 
that much more numerous group who condoned or assisted the Nazis.) 
Some of those who rescued Jews were notably virtuous in other areas of 
their lives, others were not. A significant number of those who survived 
their own heroism were later interviewed, and what is initially surprising 
is the extent to which, when asked why they had acted as they did, they 
gave the same type of response. They did not invoke their wider moral or 
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religious beliefs; they did not appeal to rules or theories; they answered, 
characteristically briefly, saying such things as that it was the only thing to 
do or that anyone in their situation would have acted likewise, or that there 
was no alternative to doing what they did.’ 

These answers I take to be a sign of the inadequacy of words to express 
what they were in fact doing in responding to the gross and urgent need 
of particular Jews, sometimes friends or neighbors, often strangers, Jews 
whose lives had suddenly been put into their hands, who had no one else 
to trust, who confronted them with the singularity of the ethical demand. 
And we can perhaps recognize in their responses acknowledgment of 
the peculiar authority of that demand. I therefore find myself strongly 
inclined—although not only in the light of that acknowledgment—to assent 
to Logstrup’s central claims. But I cannot give you an argument to provide 
grounds for that assent. And were I to do so, I would, just by so doing, have 
abandoned Lggstrup’s position. It does not follow that argument is irrele- 
vant to the defense of Logstrup’s view. For there are arguments that seem to 
provide solid grounds for quarreling with Logstrup’s claims, among them 
arguments drawn from the Thomistic moral philosophy that had been 
widely taught in much of Catholic French-speaking Europe, for nearly half 
a century both before 1940 and during the period in which Logstrup was 
writing The Ethical Demand. 


That moral philosophy shares Logstrup’s rejection of Kantianism and utili- 
tarianism. But it is at odds with Logstrup’s claims in the central place that it 
gives to a set of rules, the precepts of the natural law, precepts which forbid 
us to take innocent life, to make our own what is the legitimate property of 
others, to lie, to break promises, and so on. Løgstrup rejected, and his posi- 
tion required him to reject, any conception of the natural law (EF p. 116/ 
ED p. 100), seeing it not only as part of a mistaken account of the authority 
of rules, but also as an inheritance from the metaphysical tradition which, 
following Heidegger and Lipps, he took to have been discredited. What 
then is the Thomistic case for upholding the precepts of the natural law? 

It is that only insofar as we obey these precepts are we able to achieve 
such common goods as those of family and household, of school, of 
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workplace, of local community, of a wide variety of shared activities and 
projects, and perhaps above all of political society. Common goods are 
goods that we can only achieve and enjoy qua family member or qua par- 
ticipant in this or that practice or project or qua citizen or subject of some 
political community. Why so? To direct ourselves rightly towards common 
goods, let alone to achieve them, we need to deliberate in the company of 
those others with whom we share those goods in common. And rational 
deliberation is possible only among those whose social relationships are 
structured by a regard for the natural law. They and we can be partners in 
rational deliberation only if we do not threaten or coerce each other, if we 
speak truthfully to each other, if we honor our commitments, if force and 
fraud are excluded from our relationships. 

Why then should each of us, as rational agents, accept the constraints 
of the natural law? It is because only insofar as we are directed towards the 
achievement of the relevant set of common goods—not themselves reduc- 
ible to individual goods—are we also directed towards the achievement of 
our own individual good, the good of each of us qua human being. So runs 
the Thomistic account. Thomists therefore were and are in disagreement 
with Løgstrup not only over the nature and place of rules in the moral life, 
but also because, where they take it that right action is action undertaken 
for the sake of achieving this or that end, Logstrup held that we are to act 
only for the sake of this or that particular human being and not for the 
sake of anything further. Add to this a third and fourth area of contention. 

The third concerns spontaneity and reflection. To act as the ethical 
demand bids us act is, on Logstrup’s view, to act spontaneously. Sponta- 
neous acts, Løgstrup was to say, “are elicited solely by the condition or 
situation in which the other finds himself” (NS p. 19/BED p. 85). But spon- 
taneity, as Logstrup understands it, although it does not exclude thinking 
about the particularities of the matter in hand, does exclude the kind of 
reflection on principles that sometimes precedes and always should inform 
those shared practical deliberations which are central to the Thomistic 
account of action. And it also excludes both habit and habitus, those dis- 
positions which, on a Thomistic view, include the virtue of misericordia, 
the virtue expressed in our responses to those in urgent need. 

Add to this a fourth and fundamental disagreement. Thomistic moral 
philosophy, in this at least like Kantianism and utilitarianism, presents right 
action, when it is properly understood, as conforming to judgments which 
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have argumentative justifications. Yet, on Logstrup’s view, as I noted ear- 
lier, where the ethical demand is concerned, argument is not to the point. 
A response to the ethical demand is never a conclusion inferred from a set 
of premises. A failure to respond could never be remedied by a compelling 
argument. It therefore appears that the disagreements between Logstrup 
and those who have followed him, on the one hand, and the Thomists, 
on the other, are of the deepest kind. And this is unsurprising when we 
consider how different and incompatible the philosophical backgrounds 
to those two moral philosophies are. The Aristotelian perspective of the 
Thomists and Lipps’s linguistic phenomenology provided very different 
starting points for the enquiries of these two sets of moral philosophers. 
So we might conclude that they are bound to be antagonistic. But now 
let me begin to think about these two moral philosophies in a somewhat 
different way. 

Ihave emphasized how far Logstrup is in disagreement with Thomism 
of any kind, but I have had especially in mind some of Logstrup’s contem- 
poraries, the French Thomists of the 1940s and ’50s. Neither party was in 
the least aware of the other. For Thomists, as for French philosophers in 
general, Kierkegaard was the only Danish philosopher of whom they had 
any awareness. Danish philosophers were more likely to be aware of French 
than French of Danish, but the only French-language philosopher named 
by Logstrup in The Ethical Demand is the Swiss Denis de Rougemont. And 
it is clear that, if Logstrup thought of Thomism at all, it was as something 
that belonged to a remote and now irrelevant past. His own Lutheran roots 
make this dismissive attitude unsurprising. Nonetheless I hope to show 
that it is philosophically and morally profitable to bring these two stand- 
points into belated conversation. 


A starting point for that conversation is Aristotle’s thesis, endorsed by 
Aquinas, that, unless you have already developed the requisite habits, hab- 
its that incline you to virtue, you will not in fact be open to argument on 
moral matters.* But just what habits are these? Among them, I want to 
suggest, is a disposition, unrecognized by Aristotle, to be open to and to 
be responsive on occasion to the particularities of urgent human needs of 
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others for whom there is no one else to take responsibility. What kind of 
disposition is this? 

It is a readiness to be interrupted in one’s projects, a willingness to turn 
aside from whatever good one is at that moment aiming to achieve or is in 
the course of achieving, so as to provide aid to those in urgent need. Why 
is this disposition so important? One reason is that every one of us all the 
time may suddenly and unexpectedly find ourselves in need of such aid. I 
am standing in line to buy a ticket or walking casually along a street and 
I suffer a heart attack or a slate falls on my head from a roof or an angry 
drunkard lashes out at me. I become a helpless victim whose life choices 
will be determined by the response or lack of response of strangers. So it 
is for each of us a deeply ingrained hope that, if our lives are so disrupted, 
there will be at hand someone, perhaps a stranger, perhaps not, who will 
interrupt her or his life to come to our aid, someone whom we can trust 
to act for our good. In the background of all our attempts to achieve our 
goods is this usually unvoiced reliance on others. 

It is because of our shared reliance on this habit that we have the best 
of reasons to make sure that we ourselves are so disposed and that our 
children are brought up so that they too are thus disposed. For without 
this virtue we will be unable to enter into some of those social relationships 
without which we will be unable to achieve our common and individual 
goods. We will be excluded from, we will have excluded ourselves from, the 
society of moral reasoners. So it is not in the least paradoxical to assert that 
we have good reason to become the kind of person who responds sponta- 
neously, who responds without having or requiring justifying argument, 
in certain situations. Nor is it paradoxical to recognize that our reasoning 
will have no hold upon anyone who does not already possess this virtue to 
some significant degree. 

The contrast between the moral agent as portrayed by Løgstrup and the 
moral agent as portrayed by the Thomists is therefore less sharp than it first 
appeared to be. To act for the sake of the other in urgent need may also be 
to act for the sake of my own good. About this the Thomists are right. But, 
if on some particular occasion I act for the sake of some other in urgent 
need, I need no further reason or motive, and I should allow no further 
reason or motive to distract me. About this Løgstrup is right. The two posi- 
tions, far from being in conflict, complement one another. French Thomists 
of the postwar period, had they encountered Lagstrup’s moral philosophy, 
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would have enriched their Thomism by integrating into it Logstrup’s phe- 
nomenological account of the ethical demand, and Løgstrup would have 
rendered his own position both more intelligible and more defensible if he 
had allowed that in responding to the ethical demand we may also be acting 
for the sake of our own good. (Løgstrup did believe that acting in response 
to the ethical demand was for our good, even if it was not acting for the 
sake of our good.) And this is not the only respect in which Løgstrup and 
the Thomists needed each other. Consider the apparent conflict over rules. 

Logstrup recognizes the importance of rules in ordering our social 
life and coordinating our activities. But he takes the attitudes of trust in 
which our moral lives are rooted and the particular forms of trust that are 
involved in our responsiveness to the ethical demand and in our caring for 
those who are in urgent need to be prior to and independent of all rule fol- 
lowing. And, as I also noted earlier, he supposes that to act in accordance 
with the ethical demand is to act in a way that excludes rule following. 
But consider now what expectations are involved in trusting someone and 
what it is to be trustworthy. 

If I trust someone, I trust them to answer questions that I put to them 
without guile or subterfuge. I trust them to tell me how things are. I trust 
them not to equivocate or mislead. And, if they do not conform to these 
expectations, I treat them as untrustworthy. But if this is so, then only 
those persons are trustworthy who are bound by the rule not to lie. (Note 
that to be bound by a rule in acting does not involve having that rule in 
mind when acting.) Obviously to be bound by that rule is not sufficient for 
someone to be trustworthy. They must also be promise keepers, observant 
of yet another rule, honoring their commitments. And they must possess 
such traits as reliability in their ongoing concerns and prudence in making 
commitments. Their rule following will only be one aspect of their virtues, 
but a crucial aspect. Yet note that, in making this point against Logstrup— 
that he cannot consistently combine his account of rules with his account 
of trust—I am not merely making a negative point. For Løgstrup is not 
mistaken in the importance that he attaches to trust, and what emerges 
from this critique is that much, although not all, of the point of the rules 
that enjoin truth telling and promise keeping is that without conformity to 
them trust between individuals and groups cannot be secured. 

Thomist moral philosophers have argued that conformity to those 
rules that are the precepts of the natural law is required if we are to be 
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able to achieve a variety of common goods, most notably those of political 
society. What Løgstrup brings out is that there is a lacuna in the Thomist 
accounts, a failure to spell out the relationship between on the one hand 
conformity to rules and on the other the achievement of common goods. 
Løgstrup makes a beginning in supplying what is lacking with his account 
of the role of trust in human life. Aristotle and Aquinas had both noted 
that trust is among the requirements for friendship, and Aquinas had 
added that it is involved in our everyday transactions with strangers.° What 
neither, however, remarks upon is the crucial role that trust plays in the life 
of political societies. Consider a type of situation in which shared rational 
deliberation about the common good of some particular political society 
is in danger of being frustrated by the extent of radical disagreement about 
what the common good of that society here and now is. What may decide 
whether or not that danger can be overcome is the extent of the trust that 
each of the contending parties is able to place in the goodwill of the other. 
Absent some large degree of trust, suspicion will almost certainly make it 
impossible to continue to engage in shared good-faith deliberation. And 
absent shared good-faith deliberation, appeals to the common good will 
become empty and pointless, something recurrently confirmed in the his- 
tory of postwar France. 


4 


Radical disagreement about the nature of the common good, conjoined 
with a deep lack of trust, sometimes with suspicion as a mode of life, had 
afflicted French politics for a long time before the defeat of 1940. And 
after that defeat two rival contending causes claimed the allegiance of the 
Catholic community, including its Thomists: the adherents of Pétain’s Vichy 
government, with its program for the restoration of a hierarchically ordered 
rural France, invoked one particular view of the common good, not only of 
political society, but also of the family, while, bitterly opposed to that pro- 
gram, the followers of de Gaulles tough-minded revival of Péguy’s vision of 
a France whose republican inheritance was not incompatible with Catholic 
loyalties advanced a quite different conception. Each defined themselves not 
only in opposition to the other, but also and inescapably in opposition to yet 
other rival conceptions of the French common good, both Communist and 
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secular republican. But their greatest hostility was reserved for each other. 
And Thomist thinkers were to be found politically engaged on both sides 
of the divide, on the one side Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, whom Mauriac 
had called “the sacred monster of Thomism; and on the other Jacques Mar- 
itain and the self-styled “sans-culotte,’ Yves Simon. 

What became evident between the liberation of 1944 and de Gaulle’s 
resignation from the presidency in 1946 was the distance between the 
realities of French postwar politics and either of these conceptions of 
the common good, indeed any conception of a political common good. 
What had emerged in postwar French politics was a set of power-sharing 
arrangements, in which the mutually distrustful parties of the moderate 
left and right, representing a variety of conflicting interests, bargained and 
enacted compromises, compromises designed to exclude both commu- 
nists and Gaullists from power, compromises that had the aim of ensuring 
continued American support and of bringing about some degree of Euro- 
pean integration, and all this in a society where widespread untruthful- 
ness about what happened between 1940 and 1945 was protected by a pact 
of silence. The concept of the common good had become irrelevant, had 
become a concept that, so it seemed, could no longer find application, cer- 
tainly in the sphere of politics, and to varying extents elsewhere. 

It is not that the expression “bien commun” was used any less fre- 
quently in French rhetoric, but that what it was used of were what have 
been called public, rather than common goods. Public goods are reducible 
to and constructible out of individual and group interests. Their identi- 
fication and characterization emerges from compromises and bargaining 
between individuals and groups. Common goods differ in both these 
respects. (Individualists of course deny that there are any such things as 
common goods.) And the achievement of public goods, far from requir- 
ing conformity to the precepts of the natural law, often requires violation 
of those precepts, notably with respect to truth telling and lying. So any 
genuine notion of the political common good was effectively erased from 
French public discourse—as it was also often erased from public discourse 
elsewhere—until the crisis that brought de Gaulle back to power. And de 
Gaulle’s second tenure of power wrote its final epitaph. 

At the same time one aspect of the economic transformation of French 
life in the 1950s was a strengthening of individualist attitudes in everyday 
life, one articulated at the level of theory by those devoted to the renewal 
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of the distinctively French liberal tradition, most notably by Raymond 
Aron. And those who resisted individualism and liberalism did so in the 
name of conceptions of solidarité to which the idiom of the common good 
was equally alien. (Maritain and Simon were by now in North America. 
Garrigou-Lagrange was in Rome.) But the social erasure of the notion of 
the common good seemed to make irrelevant the whole moral scheme in 
which it had played a central part. 

What happens when a theoretical framework which has provided the 
conceptual presuppositions for some particular way of reasoning practi- 
cally, of choosing, and of acting is thus taken away from those who had 
employed it? There are a number of possibilities. One is that those whose 
presuppositions they were find themselves continuing to view particular 
situations just as they have done in the past and responding to them just 
as they have done, but no longer having, let alone advancing, reasons for 
so responding. Plainly, if and when this comes to be, it will be over some 
extended period of time, during which, when those who are changing in 
this way have occasion to articulate their moral attitudes, they are likely 
to do so in less than wholly coherent ways. (Studies of the morality of the 
incoherent, studies that respect such incoherence and recognize that it is 
sometimes preferable to a premature reduction to consistency by, say, the 
Rawlsian method of equilibrium, are long overdue in moral philosophy.) 

What will sometimes—not always—survive in those who have under- 
gone this kind of transformation will be a set of dispositions to respond 
to situations such as those in which they encounter someone in urgent 
need, for whose plight there is no one else available to take responsibility. 
The way in which they view that someone, that plight, and that need and 
the way in which they respond to that someone, will not be significantly 
different from the ways in which they, or their parents or grandparents, 
had previously viewed and responded, in the days when they presupposed, 
say, the rational authority of the precepts of natural law, and justified their 
conformity to those precepts by referring to their common goods. Their 
dispositions to view, to judge, to feel, and to act remain what they had 
been. But now, if they were asked to reflect upon what was involved in their 
moral commitments, and if they were sufficiently articulate to respond, 
they would have to give a very different description of what they were 
doing than they themselves or their parents or grandparents would have 
done previously. What once would have been an expression of the virtue 
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of misericordia, as prescribed by the natural law, would have remained a 
response, but a response to what? What kind of description of it would 
they now have to give? 

It would be a phenomenological description of how certain types of 
situation present themselves to consciousness and elicit or fail to elicit 
appropriate responses. There is a danger, however, in our characterizing 
what such agents would say in terms of “types of situations” and “appro- 
priate responses.” For this might suggest that the agent her- or himself was 
or might be following a rule in so responding. Yet from the standpoint of 
the agent her- or himself their response will not be rule governed. It will be 
and will be experienced as a response to the singularity of this particular 
individual or group of individuals in this particular plight with these par- 
ticular needs. And the phenomenologically sensitive describer will resist 
all attempts to assimilate what she or he is describing to any morality of 
rules or of virtues. 

Løgstrup was of course just such a describer and was able to draw on 
the resources of Hans Lipps’s phenomenology to make his point. But Løg- 
strup would of course have had to resist the suggestion implicit in the line of 
argument that I have developed that the experience of the ethical demand 
is a residue, a survival, and moreover a form of moral experience that can 
only be fully understood as such a residue, as such a survival. That it is such 
does not entail that the ethical demand is not authentic, that it is not, just 
as Logstrup argued, at the core of moral experience. But on the view that 
I am suggesting the appeal to the ethical demand is not only not a rival 
to Thomistic appeals to the precepts of the natural law and the common 
good, but is what remains at the end of a process of transformation when 
something like that Thomistic appeal has lost its force and its rational hold 
on some population of moral agents. (It can of course be argued against this 
interpretation, as Hans Fink has argued, that what remains is indeed the 
core of genuine morality, now at last freed up from distorting connections 
to rules and goods. But this is a disagreement that I will not enter on here.) 

I say “something like” because obviously, if we were to ask for the his- 
torical antecedents of Logstrup’s moral philosophy, we should find not a 
trace of Thomism among them. And, if we were to look for the histori- 
cal consequences of the loss of application for key Thomistic concepts in 
French public and everyday discourse and life after 1946, we should not 
find any invocation of Løgstrup. But my thesis would clearly be not just 
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wrong, but absurd, if there were not in the antecedents of Logstrup’s moral 
philosophy something corresponding to the Thomistic conception of the 
natural law, and if there were not in the consequences of the fate that befell 
Thomism in France at least the possibility of something corresponding to 
Logstrup’s conception of the moral demand. And in each case there is. 


Løgstrup was not only a moral philosopher, but also a Lutheran pastor and 
a professor of theology. He himself had broken decisively with Luther’s 
political ethics in the debates over Danish resistance to the German occu- 
piers. And by the 1940s Danish society’s relationship to the Lutheran 
Church was already that characterized by Jorgen I. Jensen: the church may 
by now be a building on the horizon, but it is still part of the landscape.‘ 
Danes by and large are not churchgoers, but by and large they voluntarily 
pay church taxes. Theirs is a residual, but a real Lutheranism, so that Knud 
J. V. Jespersen can speak of “evangelical-Lutheran attitudes” as having 
“permeated Danish mentality” and provided “the ethical foundation of the 
modern Danish welfare state?” 

The Ethical Demand begins with a theological—one might almost say 
antitheological—discussion in which Løgstrup follows Friedrich Gogarten 
in claiming that “the individual's relation to God is determined wholly at 
the point of his relation to the neighbor” (EF p. 12/ED p. 4) and then, for 
most of the next eleven chapters, answers the question of what my rela- 
tion to my neighbor should be in the wholly secular terms of the ethi- 
cal demand, before finally giving an account of the authority of Jesus and 
of his proclamation that leaves intact the secular character of the ethical 
demand itself. The ethical demand is then what is left when the framework 
of Lutheran ethics is no longer available. The last great exponent of that eth- 
ics had been Emil Brunner, who in 1932 had defended Luther’s conception 
of the orders of creation, orders that supply norms governing the various 
areas of human life, for knowledge of which revelation is not necessary.* 
Those norms are the Lutheran equivalent to the Catholic and Thomist con- 
ception of the natural law, sharing much of its content, although differing 
in their purported justification, and Logstrup himself in an earlier period 
had appealed to such norms. 
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They are the norms that Danish Lutherans, including Logstrup, had 
generally repudiated in the postwar period (see the critique of Luther in 
chapter 4 of The Ethical Demand) and that the generality of Danes had no 
longer recognized as their norms for quite some time. So what is left of 
Lutheran ethics when the norms are subtracted? The answer is: the ethical 
demand, responsiveness to the voice that speaks to one out of the singular- 
ity of someone’s need. 

Is there a French history corresponding to this Danish history? If so, it 
is a history whose end point would be a widespread openness to something 
like Levinas's claims. It was Zygmunt Bauman who first recognized the 
affinity between Levinas and Logstrup. And the resemblances and differ- 
ences between Logstrup’s claims and Levinas’s claims are easy to catalogue. 
Bauman summarizes what they share by saying, “For both thinkers the 
sine qua non of moral stance is the assumption of responsibility,” a respon- 
sibility that “is under-defined and needs to be given content,” by an act that 
always risks failure. To act instead from conformity to a rule or a command 
is to avoid such “responsibility and risk.” 

The philosophical presuppositions of both Løgstrup and Levinas 
are phenomenological, but what Logstrup and Levinas describe they 
describe in notably different terms. For Logstrup the demand, although 
unvoiced, is heard or unheard. For Levinas that other which resists our 
self-aggrandizing appropriation is seen, and what is seen is a face. None- 
theless what is demanded as response and as responsibility by voice and by 
face is remarkably the same. (It is worth noting that, although it is not pos- 
sible here to do more than note that, in Hans Lipps’s phenomenology “the 
look” and “the face” play significant parts.) So I follow Bauman in taking 
their accounts to be relevantly alike. Diane Perpich has aptly characterized 
Levinas’s conception of the ethical as one of “normativity without norms,” 
and this characterization could as aptly be used of Logstrup. What I have 
been suggesting is that normativity without norms is intelligible only as 
the end result of a history during which the relevant set of norms had lost 
whatever it had been that had once made those norms compelling. What 
remains is an awareness and a mode of response that can only be described 
through phenomenological techniques. About that phenomenologically 
apprehended and described awareness I have been advancing two theses, 
and this so as to formulate a question. 
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The first is that, rightly understood, Logstrup’s account of the ethical 
demand is complementary to rather than incompatible with a Thomistic 
account of the precepts of the natural law, a thesis that Logstrup would 
have fiercely resisted. And I am of course committed by my argument to 
holding that what is true of Logstrup’s account is perhaps also true of Levi- 
nas’s. My second thesis is that such phenomenological accounts of core 
experiences of the moral life, accounts which have found their way into the 
mainstream of moral philosophy only in the twentieth century, are reports 
of historical residues, reports of what remains when some larger scheme 
for understanding the moral life has, for whatever reason, lost its credibil- 
ity. To this it will rightly be replied that the history which I have employed 
to illustrate this thesis is, to put it kindly, far too brief and sketchy. The 
relevant historical work largely remains to be done, and this kind of social 
history of morality is not easy to write. But it is important to write it. 

Part of that importance is that we need to understand a good deal 
better than we do how under certain circumstances the moral life can 
be fragmented, so that different aspects of it—on the one hand, schemes 
of reasoning about goods and virtues which enable us to be practically 
reflective, on the other, capacities of feeling and judgment that enable us 
to be immediately responsive to urgent need—take on a life of their own 
and by so doing perhaps become distorted. If we were to understand that 
fragmentation a good deal better than as yet we do, we might also begin to 
understand how to reintegrate those two aspects. How we might become 
able to do that is the question that issues from the overall argument of 
this paper. 


Notes 


I am grateful to Robert Stern, editor of The European Journal of Philosophy, and 
his editorial colleagues, both for their invitation to deliver this paper as the 2009 
Mark Sacks Lecture, and for the discussion of it at a workshop. I owe a special debt 
to Hans Fink. 
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THIRTEEN 


Spontaneity and Perfection 
Maclntyre versus Løgstrup 


Patrick Stokes 


More than thirty years after his death, Knud Ejler Løgstrup remains what 
the Danes wryly call verdensberømt i Danmark: “world-famous in Den- 
mark” Despite his enormous influence in postwar Scandinavian theology 
and philosophy, Løgstrup remains largely unknown to Anglophone audi- 
ences.' There may be several reasons for this: much of Løgstrup’s work has 
yet to appear in English,’ and his writings often reference mid-century 
Nordic debates that have little resonance outside Scandinavia. Yet what 
Logstrup claims to offer is nothing less than an account of the wellspring of 
ethics, grounded in certain experiences that present themselves as norma- 
tively compelling prior to and independently of our evaluations of them. 
Løgstrup seeks to locate a normative experiential substratum for ethical 
discourse, but one that is phenomenologically self-validating (unlike the 
“moral sentiments” of Hutcheson and Hume, whose normativity can be 
affirmed only through theoretical evaluation). He locates a radical, unful- 
fillable ethical demand in life itself, a demand that expresses itself in dis- 
tinctive phenomena such as trust, hope, and compassion that are beyond 
our control, a demand that has already failed to be effective whenever it 
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needs to be articulated. There is much in this account that is at once both 
startling and phenomenologically compelling, illuminating, and, by turns, 
splendidly lucid and frustratingly vague. 

Though English discussions of Løgstrup are few, they have tended 
to come from fairly high-profile figures. Alasdair MacIntyre, Zygmunt 
Bauman, and Simon Critchley have all suggested, in different ways, that 
Anglophone moral philosophy would profit from engagement with Løg- 
strup’s work. As one might expect, their reasons for approaching Løgstrup 
are as varied as their individual positions. For Critchley, the attraction to 
Løgstrup rests on the latter's account of ethical experience as the source 
of moral motivation; Løgstrup shares Critchley’s worry that when moral 
reflection is detached from that source, it ends up “reduced to the empty 
manipulation of the standard justificatory frameworks: deontology, utili- 
tarianism, and virtue ethics”? 

MacIntyre, by contrast, sits firmly within one of those standard jus- 
tificatory frameworks, namely that of virtue ethics, though of a Thomistic 
variety that requires deontic elements (the lex naturalis) as a framework 
within which virtues are to be cultivated. Nonetheless, in two separate 
papers (including the previous chapter in this volume), MacIntyre has dis- 
cerned what he takes to be points of commonality between his own per- 
spective and that of Løgstrup, such as Logstrup’s emphasis on the sense of 
life as a gift;* his focus on mercy (barmhjertighed), which MacIntyre takes 
to be continuous with the Thomist virtue of misericordia; and his stress on 
the centrality of trust in moral life. All these, according to MacIntyre, have 
antecedents in Thomistic thought. 

Yet MacIntyre also thinks that the specifically phenomenological 
features of Logstrup’s thought stand to make an important contribution 
to Thomist ethics. He finds Logstrup’s account of the ethical demand to 
provide phenomenologically compelling descriptions of what it is to find 
oneself subject to a call to care for the other. For that reason, among oth- 
ers, MacIntyre tells us, “I... find myself strongly inclined . . . to assent to 
Logstrup’s central claims. But I cannot give you an argument to provide 
grounds for that assent. And were I to do so, I would, just by so doing, have 
abandoned Løgstrup’s position” What Løgstrup supplies are not argu- 
ments or theories, but phenomenologies that invite us to recognize what 
they describe.° But just such a phenomenology—particularly of trust, as 
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well as an account of its role in both social and political life—is an import- 
ant lacuna in the works of Aquinas and Aristotle:’ 


Aquinas's discussion enables us to understand what it would be to fail 
or to succeed when confronted by the ethical demand. What he does 
not supply is any account of what it is from a first person standpoint 
to be confronted by the ethical demand and consequently of what is 
involved in recognizing the demand as and for what it is rather than 
failing to recognize it. It is here that the work of the phenomenologist 
is indispensable and that a Thomist needs to supplement and to enrich 
Aquinas’s account by drawing upon phenomenological resources.* 


MacIntyre cites Løgstrup and Levinas as two of the phenomenolo- 
gists best placed to supply these resources, thereby contributing to a fuller 
Thomistic picture of moral experience. However, MacIntyre goes on to 
note that Thomists cannot simply import these phenomenologies without 
further ado, for they are offered “in texts that tie them to theses and pre- 
suppositions notably at odds with those of Aquinas,” and that it requires 
careful and sensitive analysis to weed out claims that are merely artifacts 
of the theoretical frameworks within which those phenomenologists 
operate.” His engagement with Løgstrup is largely taken up by this sort 
of discrimination: drawing out similarities between Logstrupian phenom- 
enology and the Thomistic framework, pointing to what a Thomist might 
profitably adopt, while rejecting those features of Logstrup’s view that he 
takes to be theoretically indefensible. MacIntyre finds much to praise (and 
appropriate) in Løgstrup, yet takes his view to be hopelessly unmoored 
from the teleological basis of morality. MacIntyre’s Løgstrup turns out to 
be a sort of degraded Thomist, who still dimly discerns the significance 
of misericordia despite his—and our—disconnection from the form of life 
that once gave that virtue its normative force and meaning. 

However, the ontological basis of Logstrup’s ethics is more integral to 
his moral phenomenology than MacIntyre allows. The phenomenologi- 
cally given sovereignty of experiences like trust, openness, and mercy, the 
way these displace the autonomy of the subject, and the radically different 
ideal of agency this implies, throw the availability of Logstrup’s phenome- 
nology for MacIntyre’s project into serious question. What MacIntyre sees 
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as virtues to be cultivated and phronetically applied are, for Logstrup, sov- 
ereign ontological forces to which we should cede control. The implicit 
premise that one can divest Løgstrups work of his counter-Thomistic 
commitments (along with whichever phenomenological claims can be 
dismissed as results of these commitments) to distill a phenomenology of 
“real” mercy or trust that can serve the purposes of MacIntyrean ethics 
thus comes to seem far more doubtful than MacIntyre allows. 


Trust and Sovereignty 


Logstrup’s masterwork, Den etiske fordring (The Ethical Demand), seeks 
to articulate a one-sided, radical demand that we act for the sake of the 
other. This demand arises from the fact that we constantly find ourselves 
in a situation where the other's life, and whether it succeeds for them or 
fails, is to some degree within our control: “Because power is involved in 
every human relationship, we are always in advance compelled to decide 
whether to use our power over the other for serving him or for serving 
ourselves” (EF p. 66/ED p. 53). We can discern this power structure even 
at the level of basic discourse. In speaking to another, we offer her sincere 
speech and assume that what we receive is equally sincere; or as Logstrup 
puts it, we assume the words of the other are “new” (i.e., spontaneous) 
and want to respond with the same newness rather than with “old” (i.e., 
predetermined) words. We thus make ourselves vulnerable to the other, 
and she in turn becomes vulnerable before us. This structural vulnerability, 
and the corresponding need for trust, stand at the heart of all human inter- 
actions." Far from the autonomous self of the Enlightenment imagination, 
we live largely at the mercy of each other and generally fail to realize how 
profoundly responsible we are for how the lives of other people go for them 
(EF pp. 25-26/ED p. 16). From this, Løgstrup draws the conclusion that “in 
every encounter between human beings there is an unarticulated demand, 
irrespective of the circumstances in which the encounter takes place and 
irrespective of the nature of the encounter” (EF p. 27/ED p. 17), a demand 
that flows from the circumstance that “our life is so constituted that it can- 
not be lived except as one person lays him or herself open to another per- 
son and puts him or herself into that persons hands either by showing or 
desiring trust” (EF pp. 27-28/ED p. 18; trans. modified).” 
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From this discussion of trust and discursive openness, one might 
expect Løgstrup to develop an ethics of mutual recognition and reciproc- 
ity. Instead, he rejects a view of ethical life as “a free meeting of free spirits” 
(EF p. 65/ED p. 53) in which we respect each other’s autonomy, an ethical 
economy of reciprocal exchange between sovereign beings. The fact that 
the other is delivered into my hands, that the situation makes me respon- 
sible to whatever degree for whether his life goes well for him, generates a 
demand that we care for the flourishing of the other's life, that we act for his 
sake rather than our own. The demand that arises from the encounter with 
another person is that “everything which an individual has opportunity to 
say and do in relation to the other person is to be done and said not for 
his own sake but for the sake of him or her whose life is in his hand” (EF 
p. 56/ED p. 44). 

Leaving aside the asymmetry generated by this refusal of reciprocity 
(what Logstrup refers to as the one-sidedness of the ethical demand), this 
discussion of trust as demanded by the way in which our success or fail- 
ure in life is within the power of others is consonant with the emphasis 
that MacIntyre places on our dependence upon each other. His 1998 book 
Dependent Rational Animals in particular seeks to show that such depen- 
dence is an intrinsic part of our moral existence, one that has been largely 
ignored in the history of moral thought. Though MacIntyre primarily dis- 
cusses dependence in terms of serious disability rather than the more triv- 
ial impediments we place upon each other, he, like Løgstrup, is alive to “the 
parts that others do play and can play in our lives, both in enlarging and in 
diminishing responsibility,” or in Logstrup’s terms, the ways in which we 
can, in small or great ways, “free the other person from his or her confine- 
ment and... give his or her vision the widest possible horizon” (EF p. 37/ 
ED p. 27) or frustrate his or her success. 

MacIntyre also agrees with Løgstrup that “trust and openness are pri- 
mary, distrust and suspicion secondary.“ Løgstrup claims that this priority 
of trust over distrust is essentially conceptual rather than temporal. None- 
theless, his remarks on the ontogeny of distrust in the movement from 
childhood to adulthood involve a temporal priority that Logstrup takes 
to gesture towards the “foundational” character of trust (KE p. 229/BED 
pp. 2-3). Children, he tells us, start off trusting, and only gradually learn 
distrust. But here already, MacIntyre begins to part ways with Logstrup. 
The picture Løgstrup develops is one of decline, from a basic, effortless, 
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spontaneous trust in childhood to a pervasive suspicion and distrust in 
adulthood. Against this, MacIntyre offers a recognizably Aristotelian 
account of trust. He points out that, particularly in our marketing-driven 
society, we do often need to ask in advance just whom we can and cannot 
trust. The spontaneous, childlike trust that Logstrup lauds is, like all dispo- 
sitions for an Aristotelian, something that must be trained so that we can 
determine phronetically when to trust and when not to do so. Proper trust 
is, MacIntyre claims, a mean between credulity and excessive suspicion, not 
a default natural state from which we have fallen and to which we should 
try to return. Moreover, virtuous dispositions also come into play in trust 
in that trust always involves an element of risk; hence trust involves cour- 
age, which for MacIntyre as for Aristotle is a rationally directed response 
that avoids the vices of cowardice and rashness.” So while Løgstrup gets 
much of the phenomenology of trust right, his account of trust distorts the 
role of reason as well as virtue. 

MacIntyre here notes that his developmental account of how we come 
to trust in the right way contradicts the Logstrupian view that trust is a sov- 
ereign expression of life and that the sovereign expressions of life can neither 
change nor be reflectively deployed as they are in MacIntyre’s view. And it 
is true that for Løgstrup, trust (tillid) is indeed one of the suverene liv- 
sytringer,'® a category introduced in Opgør med Kierkegaard (Controvert- 
ing Kierkegaard) and developed further in Norm og spontaneitet (Norm 
and Spontaneity). But the “sovereign expressions of life” have features 
that make them fundamentally incompatible with the MacIntyrean pic- 
ture. For one thing, they cannot be applied (anvendt) to a given situation 
but can only be realized—and as such a sovereign expression of life does 
not present itself as one available behavioral or discursive option within a 
given situation, but as an independent force that can only be acceded to 
or resisted. Being “sovereign” in this way, they have the distinctive prop- 
erty that any attempt to use, apply, or deploy them in an instrumental way 
instantly turns them into their opposite. Sincerity that is not completely sin- 
cere immediately becomes insincerity; qualified fidelity becomes infidel- 
ity (OK p. 118/BED p. 70). The realization of sovereign expressions of life 
such as trust, openness of speech, or mercy fails when they are in the least 
impeded or altered by instrumental considerations: “The least interrup- 
tion, the least calculation, the least dilution of it in the service of something 
else destroys it entirely, indeed turns it into the opposite of what it is” (NS 
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p. 19/BED p. 85). And that would seem to make them unavailable for the 
sort of judicious, rationally directed application that MacIntyre envisions. 

Moreover, Løgstrup insists that the sovereign expressions of life are 
experientially given as inherently good, presenting themselves as possibili- 
ties given to us so that we may realize them (OK p. 102/BED p. 57). In ways 
that Logstrup leaves frustratingly undeveloped, the sovereign expressions 
of life have their normative force built into their very manifestation. We 
do not evaluate the sovereign expressions of life in light of some ethical 
criterion; rather, phenomena such as trust, mercy, and openness are nor- 
matively self-underwriting on a phenomenal level. This self-underwriting 
character is alluded to, for instance, in Logstrup’s discussion of Sartre’s play 
Le diable et le bon dieu: 


If Goetz von Berlichingen yields to his thirst for revenge he fails to 
live as demanded, and ergo, he should not yield to it—as if he did 
not already know from his thirst for revenge that it is evil. If Goetz 
von Berlichingen shows Weislingen trust and offers him his help, then 
Goetz lives as demanded, and ergo, he ought to show trust and offer 
his help—as if he did not already know from the nature of trust and 
help that they are possibilities given him so that he may realize them. 
(OK p. 102/BED p. 57; trans. slightly modified) 


The “as if” (som om) clauses here suggest that Goetz should simply 
know from the experiential character of trust itself that it is normatively 
charged; he should know from the character of a desire for revenge itself 
that it is evil. When Logstrup claims that “we know from our sheer facticity 
what is good and what is evil, insofar as the good preserves and promotes 
being and what is evil destroys being,’ and that good and evil therefore have 
“ontological rank” (OK p. 23), he seems to be tying the normative rank of 
good and evil to some sort of prototeleological conception of ethics. How- 
ever, while he takes good and evil to have ontological rank, he does not, 
as MacIntyre notes, supply a teleological rank-ordering of goods in which 
“goods are rank-ordered in respect of their contribution to the kind of life 
through which the ultimate good can be achieved?” Finding in Løgstrup 
no such ranking of finite goods, MacIntyre takes him to have no means 
of distinguishing between morally good and bad exercises of spontaneity. 
Løgstrup regards the sovereign expressions of life as uniformly good, while 
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all the morally destructive responses are “obsessive’—which here means 
something like “highly reflective.” What differentiates the two is precisely 
the spontaneity of the former versus the reflective and motivated character 
of the latter. Yet arent there, as MacIntyre rightly notes, spontaneous and 
nonobsessive actions that are nonetheless deleterious—sudden outbursts of 
anger, unthinking viciousness, and other thoughtless reactions that actually 
make it harder to actualize the ethical demand? Here, though, Løgstrup 
seems to be appealing to a phenomenologically given ontological goodness 
in phenomena like trust, mercy, and openness of speech. The goodness of 
these phenomena is not determined through evaluation or by reference 
to an independent conception of the good, but is somehow simply self- 
evident. They wear their ontological rank in their very presentation. 

As described (and of necessity I cannot convey the full force of Løg- 
strup’s phenomenology here), this is unlikely to satisfy MacIntyre or any- 
one else. But in rejecting the claim that trust is a sovereign expression of 
life, MacIntyre also implicitly rejects most of the distinctive features in 
Logstrup’s phenomenology of trust. What, then, is left of tillid that might 
be employed by a Thomist? What remains that would allow us to regard 
MaclIntyrean trust and Lggstrupian tillid as descriptions of the same phe- 
nomenon? But if tillid cannot be applied phronetically without destroying 
it, and has force independent of any teleological criterion of the good, can 
it really be of any use to MacIntyre? MacIntyre elsewhere acknowledges 
“how different Logstrup’s moral vocabulary is from Aquinas's,” yet here 
seems to ignore the possibility that “trust,” like “duty,” might mean some- 
thing very different for each thinker. 


Ontology and Mercy 


Similar remarks could be made regarding Logstrup’s phenomenology of 
mercy (barmhjertighed), which MacIntyre also regards as a useful resource 
for his own project. As we've seen, in Opgør med Kierkegaard Løgstrup 
seems to gesture towards a teleological account of ethics whereby what is 
good is that which promotes life itself and what is bad is that which destroys 
it. This is even more clear-cut, and sounds even more Aristotelian, when he 
asserts that “we would be done for” without trust, openness, and compas- 
sion (SS p. 108/BED pp. 128-29). So Soren Holm’s suspicion that a remnant 
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of “natural law” is at work in Logstrup’s account seems reasonable.” As 
MacIntyre notes,” by the time of The Ethical Demand Løgstrup had largely 
abandoned his earlier appeals to the orders of creation, the Lutheran ana- 
logue of the Thomist lex naturalis, rejecting these as “part of a mistaken 
account of the authority of rules, but also as an inheritance from the meta- 
physical tradition which, following Heidegger and Lipps, he took to have 
been discredited.” Even so, the Lutheran doctrine of the “two uses” of the 
law, which is ultimately grounded in a conception of lex naturalis, remains 
a feature of Logstrup’s thinking at least through Opgor med Kierkegaard.” 
And Logstrup’s attempts to ground the ethical demand and the sovereign 
expressions of life ontologically can perhaps be read as attempts to smuggle 
something analogous to the orders of creation back into his picture: a claim 
that there is a set of morally binding norms built into creation itself that is 
indexed to a teleological conception of the good for (creaturely) humans. 

This seeming origin in lex naturalis allows MacIntyre to assert that 
Løgstrup gets the phenomenology of mercy and trust right, but fails to 
notice the true source of their normativity—which is precisely why he 
can see Løgstrup as a potential phenomenological resource for Thomists. 
MacIntyre takes what Løgstrup describes as mercy to be cognate with the 
Thomist virtue of misericordia, a disposition to care for those who stand in 
need of our help, motivated by the scale of the need rather than any com- 
munal ties to the sufferer.” Such a virtue is of obvious utility in realizing 
a telos of human flourishing which requires mutual support and which 
applies to beings for whom (inter)dependence is an ineradicable part of 
their lives. In particular, MacIntyre sees a virtue of immediate responsive- 
ness to the needs of the other, a “readiness to be interrupted in one’s pro- 
jects, a willingness to turn aside from whatever good one is at that moment 
aiming to achieve or is in the course of achieving, so as to provide aid to 
those in urgent need; as crucial for the sort of mutual support humans 
need for teleological realization. 

Structurally, of course, this aligns with Logstrup’s claim that the ethi- 
cal demand arises insofar as I have the success of the life of the other in 
my hands, even if only to a very minor extent. Particularly in The Ethi- 
cal Demand, Logstrup describes the situation in which the demand arises 
as one in which it is in my power whether the other's life “succeeds” for 
him (the Danish lykkes for is always used in the passive voice), which here 
sounds decidedly teleological in a way that MacIntyre could approve of. 
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Moreover, MacIntyre expands upon Logstrup’s claim that others are in our 
hands even in situations in which little seems to be at stake (as in the vast 
bulk of our casual encounters with other people) by pointing out that at 
any time we could suddenly be wholly at the mercy of others: “It is true of 
all of us all the time that we may without warning fall into some predica- 
ment from which we can only be rescued by the mercy of strangers?” 
Having interpreted Logstrupian barmhjertighed as being continuous 
with Thomist misericordia, MacIntyre goes on to claim that what phe- 
nomenologists of mercy like Løgstrup describe are “reports of historical 
residues, reports of what remains when some larger scheme for under- 
standing the moral life has, for whatever reason, lost its credibility?” 
A spontaneous and prerational response to the ethical demand is not, 
according to MacIntyre, the wellspring of morality—as Løgstrup took 
it to be—but is rather a residue left over from a law-governed, virtue- 
forming sociality that has already collapsed. If the ethical demand seems 
intuitively plausible to Logstrup and his contemporaries, MacIntyre tells 
us, this is because it echoes the virtue of misericordia that once sat within 
a conception of the good that by Logstrup’s era had been lost. The radical, 
unspoken demand to care for the other exclusively is what remains in 
Danish ethical life after a Lutheran conception of the good, with its norm- 
generating and praxis-structuring orders of creation, has retreated.” Løg- 
strup (as well as figures like Levinas) has mistakenly taken these moral 
experiences to be self-grounding simply because such experiences have 
become conceptually unmoored from the true source of their normativ- 
ity. Løgstrup and Levinas articulate a “normativity without norms”; yet 
MacIntyre insists that such a “normativity without norms is intelligible 
only as the end result of a history during which the relevant set of norms 
had lost whatever it had been that had once made those norms compel- 
ling,’ leaving behind “an awareness and a mode of response that can only 
be described through phenomenological techniques”?! Fortunately for 
Thomists, Levinas and Løgstrup have sufficient phenomenological acuity 
that their work can profitably be reintegrated into a Thomist moral frame- 
work. Hence it turns out that Logstrup’s account of the ethical demand is 
“not only not a rival to Thomistic appeals to the precepts of the natural 
law and the common good, but is what remains at the end of a process 
of transformation when something like that Thomistic appeal has lost its 


force and its rational hold on some population of moral agents?” 
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At this point in his discussion, MacIntyre declines to take up the dis- 
cussion of whether, as claimed by Hans Fink, what Logstrup focuses on is 
in fact the core of morality, not merely its residue.” One could argue, after 
all, that mercy, trust, and openness would appear the same in either case. 
The Logstrupian might take the normativity of the sovereign expressions of 
life to be phenomenally self-presenting, while the Levinasian might take the 
claim of the “face” of the other to be given immediately in our encounter 
with the other—but they would have, it could at least be argued, precisely 
the same experience of the encounter with the other even if that normativ- 
ity came not from the face, nor from “life itself? but from a long-forgotten 
framework of rational norms geared to realizing the distinctive species- 
goods of human beings. And given the notorious difficulties of translating 
Levinasian and Logstrupian phenomenologies of the encounter with the 
other into anything like a workable ethical decision procedure, we might 
have other reasons for preferring the Thomist model of ethics, while incor- 
porating Logstrup’s descriptions of ethical experience into that model. 

But that door swings both ways: if barmhjertighed is just misericordia 
stripped of its teleological underpinnings, why could we not instead regard 
misericordia as how the sovereign ontological force of barmhjertighed 
appears to someone who, having failed to fulfill the ethical demand with 
spontaneous love, has been forced into a highly reflective worldview? It’s 
not clear, initially at any rate, that the Logstrupian picture of moral theory 
as a source of secondary motives for ethical action—a fallback for when 
spontaneous love has failed to be realized—has less explanatory force 
than the Thomist story. MacIntyre takes Logstrup’s view to be, in effect, a 
degraded version of Thomism rather than a genuine rival to it. But Mac- 
Intyre ignores the fact that Logstrup’s account of ethics implies precisely 
the reverse: Thomism is a degraded version of “true” ethics. Whichever 
side one comes down on, their views are rivals, for each sees what the other 
endorses as, at most, a useful simulacrum of true ethics. 


Spontaneity and Reflection 
The paradigm of both misericordia, for Aquinas, and barmhjertighed, for 


Løgstrup, is the Good Samaritan. The Samaritan exemplifies misericor- 
dia, on MaclIntyre’s reading, because he extends the sort of concern that a 
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person from within a given social/communal structure of reciprocal giving 
would standardly be required to show to someone who falls outside that 
structure, and does so solely on the basis of the other’s need. For Løgstrup, 
the Samaritan acts purely for the sake of the other whose life (both in the 
sense of his well-being and, in this case, his survival) has been placed into 
the Samaritan’s hands by the situation. Moreover, both Løgstrup and Mac- 
Intyre agree that a key feature of mercy is a refusal to appeal to justifica- 
tions beyond the immediate need of the other. For MacIntyre, “It is one of 
the marks of the virtues of just generosity that those who possess it are not 
only disposed to find in someone’s need in such circumstances a sufficient 
reason for going to her or his aid, but will also be unable to conceive of 
such a reason as requiring or being open to further justification.” As in 
Bernard Williams's claim that a man who has to deliberate over whether 
to save a drowning stranger or save his drowning wife is thinking “one 
thought too many” the perfected MacIntyrean agent will have no room 
to spare for justification beyond the level of the immediate need of the 
distressed other. 

Yet the constant possibility of further justification does stand, for Mac- 
Intyre, as a condition of an action being intelligible and rationally justifi- 
able. Some higher-level account in terms of the realization of goods must 
be operative in the background, even if the virtues operative in a given 
context will make appealing to that account unnecessary or even coun- 
terproductive. For Logstrup, however, the requirement that there be some 
standing justification that necessarily abstracts from the current situation 
will be symptomatic of the misguided obsession with universalizability 
and rule-following that characterizes much of modern moral philoso- 
phy. Philosophers tend to present moral life as far more deliberative and 
principle-driven than is actually the case. Løgstrup insists that reflection 
on moral rules plays a very minor role in everyday actions and decisions 
(NS pp. 24-25/BED pp. 90-91), and mocks an example of everyday ethi- 
cal experience given by Stephen Toulmin, who ends up justifying keep- 
ing a promise to return a book by appealing to a high-level, agent-neutral 
principle of promise keeping (NS p. 36/BED p. 103). Nonphilosophers, at 
least, typically don’t reach for that level of generality and abstraction in 
their moral deliberation—but that is no deficiency on the part of what phi- 
losophy used to call “the plain man,’ for when we do start down such a path 
of generalization, “morality comes to exist for its own sake” and thereby 
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“becomes moralism, which is morality’s way of being immoral” (NS p. 36/ 
BED p. 103). Only by rejecting this move to higher levels of generality and 
instead offering progressively fuller descriptions of the concrete moral 
situation can we offer moral reasons for acting without departing from 
concern for the other in his or her concrete specificity. 

Among the many literary examples that Logstrup uses is an episode 
from a Conrad novella, in which the crew of the ship Narcissus go to the 
aid of West Indian sailor Jimmy Wait (who is dying of tuberculosis) during 
a storm and rescue him from drowning. They act immediately to save his 
life, putting themselves in great peril to do so, and treat him tenderly and 
with consideration even though they are angered by his resentment and 
suspect him of malingering. One can imagine the crew needing to dis- 
cuss how to carry out such a rescue, and to that extent their actions might 
well involve considerable deliberation. But what is central to our ethical 
evaluation of their actions is that they do not deliberate on whether to 
help Jimmy.” In their basic response, “there is no slippage between their 
thought and action” (NS p. 26/BED p. 92). Their spontaneous commitment 
to saving Jimmy embodies a seamless fusion of apprehension of the situ- 
ation, response to the demand it creates, and action to fulfill that demand. 
In highlighting this lack of “slippage,” Løgstrup points to an important fea- 
ture of our ethical life, one that is indeed largely underreported by moral 
philosophers. There are many instances where we might judge an act as 
more praiseworthy the less deliberative it is. There are certain acts within 
the moral sphere that seem “thoughtless” and yet laudatory—indeed more 
laudatory than the same acts performed in a self-conscious, reflective way. 

This spontaneity, as much as its other-directedness, is what is dis- 
tinctive about the way mercy is exercised by the Good Samaritan. “What 
occupied the Samaritan’s thoughts (if we simply take the story as it stands) 
were the needs of the victim and how to help him. We are told nothing of 
the Samaritan’s relating to his own mercifulness in a recognition that it 
was something he was duty-bound to show” (OK pp. 125-26/BED p. 76). 
Thoughts of duty would only come into play for the Samaritan in a situ- 
ation where he has been tempted not to show mercy, in which case his 
focus on duty turns him into an altogether less morally attractive “Kantian 
Samaritan” A Kantian Samaritan acts out of “morality as [a] substitute” 
for spontaneous concern—better than brutality or indifference, Log- 
strup admits, but still inferior to the exercise of immediate, one might say 
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thoughtless, mercy. Morality (moral), understood as a network of principles 
and defined obligations, furnishes us with “substitute motives” to act as 
we would have done had the spontaneous expressions of life held sway. 
We turn an act into a duty, says Logstrup, when “we discount the motiva- 
tion that consists in our being gripped by the objective of the action” and 
“no longer count on our caring enough to get the thing done” (OK p. 128/ 
BED p. 78). And while we surrender to sovereign expressions of life, we do 
not surrender to our duty, but instead determine our will to carry it out.** 
To insist, in a Kantian manner, that we must be motivated by reflectively 
apprehended duty rather than spontaneous concern serves, in Niekerk’s 
phrase, to loosen the subject’s engagement with the world and the other.” 
Reflection on fundamental moral motivation, even when it leads us to act 
virtuously, removes us one step from the moral space. There may well be, 
as Robert Stern argues in chapter 14 of this volume, good reasons to avoid 
putting too much weight on Løgstrup’ distinction between the good and 
Kantian Samaritans, for both Kant and Logstrup are ultimately grappling 
with how beings like us who lack an unconflicted “holy will” can behave 
morally. Nonetheless, the emphasis on a spontaneous, other-directed 
concern does seem to capture something important here. 

MacIntyre agrees that spontaneous actions do have a value insofar 
as “for a Thomist, when we act because it is our duty, that is, because of 
what we owe to another, we act for the sake of that other and, at our best, 
spontaneously This spontaneity is simply the effortlessness that comes at 
the end point of a process of self-conscious moral character formation, in 
which the agent has “through habituation and reflection so reordered their 
desires and so developed their capacity for judgment in accordance with 
right reason that they are undivided in their inclination to act rightly,” 
like the seeming effortlessness of a dancer who has spent years assiduously 
practicing his steps in a continually self-reflexive and self-evaluative way. 
It is a stage achieved when we have moved beyond mere moral continence 
and have thereby dispensed with the division of will that makes reflection 
necessary. At that point we will have “become wholehearted and sponta- 
neous in the right way,’ 

In that sense, perfected MacIntyrean and Logstrupian agents (if 
there could be such for Løgstrup) would appear, to all intents and pur- 
poses, indistinguishable. Each will react to the suffering of others with a 
spontaneous solicitude that requires no further justification on the part 
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of the agent. Given this similarity, MacIntyre may seem justified in taking 
the Logstrupian picture (like the Levinasian, which, following Bauman, 
he takes to be relevantly similar) as a viable phenomenological account 
of what Thomistic moral experience is like “from the inside? If the ideal 
agent acts in the same way, and with the same spontaneous, other-directed 
intentionality, why not use the Logstrupian account to plug the phenome- 
nological holes MacIntyre discerns in the Thomist project? 

Yet Logstrup is no less critical of areteic ethics than deontic ethics, 
dismissing virtue just as roundly as duty: if duty supplies only substitute 
motives, virtue supplies only substitute dispositions, and in both cases the 
individual ends up “morally introverted” by focusing on his own duty or 
character rather than the object of his solicitous actions. Løgstrup rejects 
the language of virtue ethics for this reason, but retains a role for “character 
traits” as morally useful characteristics that are not prized for their own 
sake in the way virtues are (NS pp. 25-26/BED pp. 91-92). Character traits 
become reified into virtues only when they are “morally sequestered” (mor- 
alsk isoleres) from the tasks of communal life (NS p. 26/BED p. 92). Charac- 
ter traits therefore come into their own in the realm of moral norms, which 
Logstrup here claims arise in situations of common enterprise: where work 
is to be done, moral norms help to expedite their completion (NS p. 24/ 
BED p. 90). Even here, though, the appeal to moral norms means that we 
are operating on a level secondary to that of true ethics. True ethics is prior 
to social norms, which come into play only once the ethical demand to 
act for the sake of the other has already failed. A genuinely spontaneous 
moral response to the need of the other needs no appeal to a set of norms; 
rather, norms are a substitute measure, one that produces a simulacrum 
of genuine ethics in cases—perhaps the vast majority of cases—where the 
opportunity for the real thing to be expressed has already been lost.* 

All of this suggests a radical difference in the directionality of agent 
formation between MacIntyre and Løgstrup, one that once again calls into 
question the availability of Logstrupian phenomenology for MacIntyre’s 
project. It is not simply that each sees value in spontaneity but disagrees 
about precisely what that value is or how to get there; rather, for Logstrup, 
fundamental phenomena of moral life point to a diametrically opposed 
form of perfectionism, one in which the agent does not so much acquire 
virtue as become divested of positive evil that impedes the operation 
of a good that ultimately comes from outside the agent. For MacIntyre, 
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spontaneous goodness can only be an outcome of moral education; for 
Logstrup, the road to spontaneous goodness could run only in the oppo- 
site direction. 


Unfulfillable Demands and Subject Formation 


The discussion above points to a certain optimism in MacIntyre’s anthro- 
pology and a corresponding pessimism in Logstrup’s, at least with respect 
to the possibility of moral perfectibility. The ethical demand is always 
“refracted” through, and impeded by, specific concrete relationships and 
situations, but it is also refracted through the vicissitudes of individual 
character and motives (EF pp. 124-25/ED pp. 106-8). And so the demand 
turns out to be ultimately unfulfillable, for the corrupted and selfish nature 
of individual humans will prevent its direct and spontaneous fulfilment.” 
Hence the always-already failed character of the ethical demand: “What is 
demanded is that the demand should not have been necessary” (EF p. 168/ 
ED p. 146)." As soon as it has asserted itself as a demand, the opportunity 
to fulfill it has passed. The ethical demand comes to salience only when 
spontaneous mercy has failed to be shown—when the sovereign expres- 
sions of life have failed to be realized: 


The [ethical] demand is unfulfillable, the sovereign expression of life is 
not produced by the will’s exerting itself to obey the demand. The sov- 
ereign expression of life is indeed realized, but spontaneously, without 
being demanded. The demand makes itself felt when the sovereign 
expression of life fails but without engendering the latter; the demand 
demands that it be itself superfluous. The demand is the correlate of 
sin; the sovereign expression of life is that of freedom. (OK pp. 117-18/ 
BED p. 69) 


We frequently find ourselves unable to spontaneously and immediately 
realize the sovereign expressions of life, and so must fall back upon motives 
and principles that would enable us to act as if we were acting in accor- 
dance with the sovereign expressions of life (OK p. 116/BED pp. 68-69). 
Here, once again, we find a fissure between a regulative ideal of sponta- 
neous moral action unalloyed with any instrumental or prudential aims, 
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and a kind of secondary morality that comes into play only when the first 
level of morality has failed. Most of the time, the best we can hope for is 
secondary ethics. To be truly good is something we can do only fitfully and 
occasionally; in the realm of human sin the kingdom of God is, Løgstrup 
tells us, “fractured, hidden, momentary, fragmentary. ... Because it only 
exists in the moment, it cannot be made into a goal. Because it can only 
be actualized behind our backs, it cannot be worked upon” (OK p. 55). As 
a goal, it seems, the realization of ethical goodness is something we can 
achieve only in spite of ourselves. 

It is precisely on this matter of the unfulfillability of the ethical that 
MacIntyre parts ways most forcefully with Løgstrup, insisting that “the 
notion that we can be required to respond to a demand that is always and 
inevitably unfulfillable is incoherent; a contradiction which as such “has 
no substantive content, whether in theoretical or practical contexts.” 
MacIntyre here makes two intertwined claims: a conceptual one appealing 
to the Kantian ought-implies-can axiom, and an empirical claim that there 
have indeed been exemplary lives, those of agents who have progressed 
through moral habituation to spontaneous and perfect virtue—the saints.“ 
So Logstrup’s ethics involve a claim that is both conceptually incoherent 
and factually incorrect. 

Whether moral saints exist is an empirical question that we cannot 
address here. The charge of incoherence, however, demands a response. If 
MacIntyre is right, then something has also gone badly wrong with Løg- 
strups moral phenomenology: the Logstrupian agent correctly discerns the 
ethical demand, but somehow misinterprets it as containing a rebuke, one 
that means the agent has already fallen short of acting morally. Here Log- 
strup echoes some of Kierkegaard’s (or more accurately his pseudonym Vig- 
ilius Haufniensis's) remarks on the temporality of sin and repentance,” as 
well as aspects of Heidegger's conception of the relationship between guilt 
and temporality. The very temporal structure of agency means that there 
is an unavoidable gap between the apprehension of what we should do and 
our carrying it out. To be an agent in time is, therefore, to already have failed 
before we even begin. That being the case, it becomes impossible to act mor- 
ally, yet we nonetheless remain morally culpable for our failure to do so—a 
conclusion that is intolerable for the sort of ethics MacIntyre endorses. 

It could be responded here that Løgstrup does, as weve seen, afford 
some moral value to acting according to secondary morality; it’s not real 
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ethical action but it is clearly better than nothing. But this response alone 
wont meet MacIntyre’s objection. If we are morally enjoined only to do 
things that are in our power to do, there is no conceptual space left for the 
two-tier morality that Logstrup describes: either we can realize the ethical 
demand in the first place, or, if we cannot, it ceases to be a demand and 
normativity then shifts to the level of norms, duties, and character traits 
that Løgstrup held to be secondary. The ought-implies-can axiom, if it 
is valid, would have the effect of collapsing the distinction between true 
ethics and ersatz ethics altogether. This might leave room for what Wil- 
liams calls “agent-regret,;’* but there is no room left for guilt per se, and the 
Logstrupian agent whose apprehension of the ethical demand also involves 
a sense of having already morally failed must be mistaken. 

Indeed, we could take MaclIntyre’s critique here further. If moral 
agency has, by definition, already failed when we become aware of what 
morality demands of us, then it seems that any ethical success is prior to, 
and therefore not a consequence of, anything agential. Logstrup insists that 
we cannot claim credit for showing natural love and trust, for these belong 
to human life and not the individual agent (EF pp. 158-59/ED p. 138), and 
indeed claims that even the “act” of surrendering oneself to trust is not 
something that can be credited to the agent (EF p. 159/ED p. 139). To credit 
oneself with trust and love as our achievements would be to deny their 
quality as gift, whereby they would cease to be love and trust at all. A self- 
congratulatory love fails to be selfless and thereby fails to be love. It seems 
then that any act of love or trust we “perform” would not, strictly, be some- 
thing we “perform” at all. The ethical demand turns out to be unfulfillable 
not simply because we cannot live up to it, but because the only way to live 
up to it would be nonvoluntarily. If that is the case, then things are even 
worse than MacIntyre suggests: not only is the ethical demand not an intel- 
ligible demand, but, insofar as it demands something that does not involve 
agency, it isn't ethical, either. If we can only be good by accident, then a 
demand to be good becomes very puzzling indeed. 

Even worse, Logstrup also claims that such is the corrupted character 
of the will that we always encounter natural love in an impure form, sul- 
lied by elements of selfishness (EF pp. 158-59/ED pp. 138-39). Recall his 
later claim that trust, mercy, and openness are instantly destroyed by any 
admixture of their opposite. Putting these two claims together yields the 
alarming result that, despite Logstrup’s phenomenological descriptions of 
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the sovereign expressions of life, these are never, in fact, encountered in 
moral experience. Anything we encounter that looks like trust turns out to 
be, on some level, distrust; all openness is in fact reserve; all mercy is in fact 
unmerciful. Svein Aage Christoffersen argues that for Logstrup there are 
no “pure” instantiations of the sovereign expressions of life simply because 
these must, in being expressed in action, be conditioned by the doer in a 
given concrete situation,** but the point we are considering here is actually 
stronger than this: Christoffersen thinks Logstrup believes we can still act 
spontaneously and without ulterior motives, but combining the utter cor- 
ruption of the will with the instant defeat of the expressions of life by their 
opposites rules out even this possibility. 

I very much doubt that this is what Løgstrup intends here; in any 
case it appears Løgstrup may have simply changed his mind at some point 
between The Ethical Demand and Controverting Kierkegaard,” no doubt in 
concert with his move away from the pessimistic anthropology of Tideh- 
verv. I think we can at least partly synthesize these two views into what I 
take to be Logstrup’s mature view: diachronically speaking, acts of spon- 
taneous goodness are sparse, fleeting, and never sustained; they may also 
be ambiguous as to the extent to which they are genuinely realizations of 
the sovereign expressions rather than character traits or substitute motives. 
But this still leaves open the possibility that, “at our best,’ as MacIntyre has 
it, we sometimes do act with spontaneous, unreflective mercy and trust. 
We just aren't at our best very often, or for very long. But even if the world 
in fact contains no Legstrupian saints, we can still picture what such saints 
would look like. We may live up to their example only in a piecemeal and 
imperfect way, but that in no way clouds their force as moral exemplars. 

This might make Løgstrup seem considerably closer to the Thomist 
model of moral perfectionism, albeit in a more pessimistic way, which in 
turn might legitimate the idea that Logstrup’s phenomenology is avail- 
able as a resource for Thomism. Yet again, the sort of moral perfectionism 
implied by Logstrup’s picture is so utterly opposed to the agent-centered 
variety that MacIntyre endorses that it is far from clear whether Løgstrup- 
ian claims can be imported into MacIntyre’s worldview. For if trust and 
mercy appear to us not as virtues to strive to acquire but as independently 
good features of reality which we have to somehow allow to sneak up on us, 
so to speak, the task of moral self-formation becomes vastly different. We 
cannot, on Legstrup’s picture, truly act morally, so much as we can simply 
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try to remove the aspects of our character that impede the operation of 
an impersonal good. Lggstrup’s ethics is no ladder of divine ascent from 
unschooled emotional reflex through increasingly sophisticated moral 
reasoning to effortless moral sainthood, but a return from excessive reflec- 
tion to the ontological ground of goodness. The sovereign expressions of 
life do not call the agent to build themselves up into an increasingly adept 
moral reasoner, but to strip out that within their character which impedes 
the expression of ontological goodness. 

Unfortunately, Logstrup never actually tells us how we are to effect 
such a return. He emphasizes immediacy and spontaneity, but never 
explains how we might make ourselves more immediate, more sponta- 
neously good. One could appeal to a historical tradition that goes back to 
mystics like Tauler and Eckhart, for whom subject formation is a matter 
not of edification but of a via purgativa that allows the self, once emp- 
tied, to reflect God. Indeed, Løgstrup could be regarded as belonging to 
a historically dispersed strand of thinking about moral psychology that 
goes back at least as far as classical Daoism, according to which the ideal 
moral agent, in acting spontaneously and nonreflectively, becomes a fric- 
tionless channel for ontological goodness. Yet the paradox that beset writ- 
ers in Warring States China recurs just as strongly for the postwar Danish 
Lutheran: how do we try to act spontaneously? Logstrup himself, with his 
strong aversion to reflection, doesn’t say, and the question will have to be 
deferred to another occasion.” 

A model of ethics that displaces agency in this way, shifting the focus 
from direct moral action to a sort of character reform that might allow 
moral action to occur by itself—like defocusing one’s eyes while staring at 
an autostereogram in order that the 3D image might appear—is profoundly 
different from the model of moral agency that MacIntyre endorses. The 
agent’s entire relationship to morality will be utterly different; curiously 
passive in one respect, yet active and attuned in another, characterized 
more by an openness to the good of existence than a desire to be a certain 
kind of agent or fulfill a particular kind of telos. In this form of moral 
experience we act immediately and spontaneously to actualize moral phe- 
nomena whose force comes not from the agent’s motives or deliberation 
but from life itself. In this case the goal is not to form subjects who express 
their own excellences of character, as in the Aristotelian schema, but rather 
to form subjects who do not impede the operation of the expressions of 
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life. The regulative ideal that lies at the heart of this form of moral psychol- 
ogy is of the agent as a frictionless conduit for the ontological goodness of 
life itself, acting in an effortless and nondeliberative way. 


Conclusion:A More Challenging Encounter? 


The foregoing discussion has considered MacIntyre’s engagement with 
Løgstrup with a view to putting pressure on the assumption that we can 
detach Logstrup’s phenomenology of moral experience from his ontologi- 
cal conception of the good. On MacIntyre’s view, Løgstrup and Levinas 
supply orphan phenomenologies, ungrounded on their own but available 
for reintegration into the worldview of rational moral agents habituated 
into the virtues, a worldview that makes what is revealed in these phenom- 
enologies morally significant. But he can make this claim only by refusing 
to take essential features of those phenomenologies seriously. MacIntyre is 
simultaneously claiming that Løgstrup gets much of the phenomenology 
of mercy and trust right, and yet that a central feature of that phenome- 
nology—the self-endorsing normativity of trust and mercy as expressions 
of life rather than features of agency—must be mistaken. MacIntyre thus 
imputes a curious sort of phenomenological error to the Logstrupian agent 
while simultaneously wanting to commandeer her experience of the world 
for his own project. I have tried to show that in fact Logstrup’s ontological 
commitments are so intrinsic to his phenomenology, and so at variance 
with MacIntyre’s own commitments, as to call into question the assump- 
tion that a Thomist can simply appropriate Logstrup’s descriptions of trust 
and mercy. Indeed, I have sought to call into question whether misericor- 
dia and barmhjertighed really are, as MacIntyre assumes, names for the 
same phenomena, and whether Løgstrup’ tillid can be slotted into the 
space marked “trust” in MacIntyre’s picture. 

None of this should efface the value of MacIntyre’s engagement with 
Logstrup, nor distract attention from the important and probing questions 
he raises. Indeed, in putting Logstrup forward as a figure worthy of our 
consideration MacIntyre has done moral philosophy yet another consider- 
able service. Løgstrup is a fascinating and in many ways genuinely exciting 
moral philosopher, one whose work has barely begun to receive the atten- 
tion it deserves. We owe a debt to MacIntyre for considering him in the 
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careful, appreciative yet critical way in which he has. In furthering such an 
engagement, we should nonetheless be wary of assimilating Løgstrup too 
readily into our existing projects and concerns. His views may yet prove 
more challenging, more distinctive, than we realize. 
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FOURTEEN 


“Duty and Virtue Are 
Moral Introversions’’ 
On Lggstrup’s Critique of Morality 


Robert Stern 


A central feature of post-Kantian ethical thought, since at least Hegel 
onwards, has been the critique of moralistic conceptions of ethical life, as 
involving duties, obligations, principles, rules, laws, and so on. This fea- 
ture is now an important part of the contemporary landscape in ethical 
theory, reflected for example in Bernard Williams's critiques of morality 
as a “peculiar institution,’ and as involving “one thought too many”; in the 
renewed interest in virtue theory and Hegelian notions of Sittlichkeit; in 
the championing of various forms of particularism; and in the rise within 
feminist thought of an “ethics of care? 

One significant reason to be interested in Logstrup’s work, and one 
significant reason why it has indeed attracted growing attention, is that 
his approach would appear to chime in with this turn away from an eth- 
ics of morality, while also having distinctive features of its own. In fact, it 
seems to me, in a central respect Logstrup’s outlook on this matter is con- 
siderably more radical than that of the other “morality critics’—to the 
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extent that I fear it is rather too radical to be made acceptable as it stands. 
However, I will suggest that his position also incorporates a more modest 
critique of morality to which he could have restricted himself, and which 
is in fact a critique that he shares with Kant, making them allies rather 
than opponents. I will therefore suggest, in a spirit of friendly criticism 
and amendment, that this is the position he should have confined himself 
to instead. 

I will start by outlining Logstrup’s objections to morality as I under- 
stand them, and discuss why they seem to go too far (in my first section). I 
will then offer the alternative position which I think he could have adopted 
instead, and explain why it seems more acceptable (second section), and 
suggest how this position can do most of the work that Løgstrup requires 
such a critique of morality to achieve (third section). This last section will 
also hope to show how a consideration of these issues can shed light on 
Logstrup’s claims about the unfulfillability of the ethical demand. 


Logstrup’s View of Morality as a “Substitute” 


In his book Opgor med Kierkegaard (Controverting Kierkegaard), Log- 
strup uses the story of the Good Samaritan to highlight what he takes to 
be wrong with morality as an ethical perspective. Løgstrup first presents 
the parable “as [it] comes down to us” (OK p. 126/BED p. 76), wherein the 
Samaritan is portrayed as responding to the needs of the injured Jewish 
traveler and what he requires; he thus acts, Logstrup suggests, in a way 
that exemplifies mercy, but not because he is setting out to behave in a mer- 
ciful manner as such, as all he is focused on is the victim—so “it was not 
a question of the Good Samaritan engaging with his own mercifulness in 
his exercise of it as his duty; rather, in his mercifulness, he took charge of 
the man who had been set upon and lay wounded by the roadside” (ibid.). 
Løgstrup then contrasts this Good Samaritan with what he provocatively 
calls a Kantian Samaritan, who finds himself in the same situation, but who 
is tempted not to help, and who therefore needs to overcome this tempta- 
tion. At this point, Logstrup suggests, considerations of duty and virtue 
may arise for the Samaritan, and play an important role, as these can then 
motivate him to assist the victim and overcome his inclination to walk 
away: by telling himself he has a duty to act, or that he would be displaying 
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the virtue of mercy if he did so, the Kantian Samaritan can conquer his 
temptations, and look after the traveler in the way that morality requires. 
Now, while Logstrup allows that to behave in the manner of the Kant- 
ian Samaritan is “better than brutality or indifference,’ he claims that it is 
nonetheless less good than the behavior of the true Good Samaritan, being 
“inferior to the immediate realization of mercy’s sovereign expression of 
life” (OK p. 126/BED p. 76). For, he argues, moral considerations like duty 
and virtue have become involved because the spontaneous expression of 
mercy has failed and the suffering of the victim has lost its grip on the 
agent, who has instead become prey to other concerns. Løgstrup therefore 
thinks that the difference between these two cases shows that “duty only 
enters when I am trying to wriggle out of the situation,’ and that insofar as 
duty is central to morality, morality is a “substitute” for the higher form of 
ethical existence exemplified by the Good Samaritan himself (ibid.). Like- 
wise, as he makes clear a little later, he thinks the same is true of virtue, 
where what matters to us is the rightness of what we are doing, which again 
is a “substitute” for a more direct response to the suffering of the victim 
and what this involves.’ Moreover, not only can ideas of duty and virtue be 
seen as symptoms of an ethical failing in the agent; such ideas can threaten 
to corrupt an agent, as instead of being driven by the needs of the other 
person, she focuses on what duty or virtue requires, thus becoming pre- 
occupied with her own moral standing and righteousness, and so acting in 
order to be merciful rather than acting in order to help the victim in what 
is in fact a merciful manner. Lggstrup’s position is therefore encapsulated 
in the claim that “just as duty is a substitute motive, virtue is a substitute 
disposition,’ where both replace the kind of other-directed and immediate 
focus on the injured traveler that is displayed by the Good Samaritan. 
Now, there is little doubt that taken as a critique of morality, Løg- 
strup’s position is extremely radical. For while other “morality critics” 
have focused on duty, they have nonetheless mostly exonerated virtue, 
and indeed have often championed the latter against the former—but as 
we have seen, Løgstrup condemns them both. Likewise, while others have 
criticized duty as involving “one thought too many” in some situations, 
they have generally not rejected it in all. And while for some critics the 
problem with morality is that it does not leave enough room for a concern 
with oneself and one’s own goals and projects, Logstrup’s complaint is the 
opposite one—that in fact it is not other-regarding enough. As a critic of 
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morality, therefore, Logstrup would appear to put those holding similar 
views in the shade. 

The question is, however, whether in this radicalism, Logstrup in fact 
goes too far. Several commentators have argued that he does, and that 
as a result his position is problematic. So, for example, Kees van Kooten 
Niekerk has asked: “Is it not unambiguously positive when people do 
things that are right for the sake of their rightness, or when they act out of 
virtue?” Likewise, Alasdair MacIntyre and Stephen Darwall have accused 
Løgstrup of being mistaken here, in failing to identify anything ethically 
inferior or second-rate in acting in a dutiful or virtuous manner, at least in 
certain circumstances.‘ It is this issue which I wish to consider further in 
this section, where I will argue that while Logstrup has more to say against 
his critics than may at first sight appear, in the end those critics are correct, 
and Løgstrup has failed to identify anything inherently problematic and 
anti-ethical in morality. 

My central claim will be that, sympathetically viewed, both Logstrup’s 
Good Samaritan and Kant’s dutiful Samaritan will end up being charac- 
terized in much the same manner, so that Logstrup has failed to show that 
there is some ethical element missing in the latter that is present only in the 
former. I will start by characterizing ways of being a dutiful agent, where 
the difference between such an agent and Lggstrup’s Good Samaritan is 
clear, but then argue that Kant did not conceive of the dutiful agent in these 
terms; in fact, I will suggest, when we take Kant’s conception into account, 
it is hard to see how Logstrup’s Good Samaritan could be anything other 
than such an agent, so that the contrast Logstrup has tried to set up col- 
lapses, and with it his critique of Kant’s position. 


The first model of the dutiful agent we can consider, where Logstrup’s objec- 
tions would appear to have some force, is of an agent whose end in acting is 
to do her duty, and so where behaving dutifully is the aim or object of what 
she does. Here, for example, one might think of a soldier whose goal is to 
have done everything that has been required of him, or a conscientious 
child who wishes to have carried out all that has been asked of her—where 
the former might rescue a colleague not in order to save them, but in order 
to have performed his duty, while the latter might visit a sick relative for 
the same purpose, and not in order to cheer them up. This, then, is an agent 
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whose primary concern is to do her duty—as opposed to Logstrup’s Good 
Samaritan, whose concern is to help the wounded traveler, and who thus 
acts out of mercy, rather than with the aim of being merciful. Clearly, if the 
“Kantian Samaritan” contrasts with the Good Samaritan in this way, Løg- 
strup would be right to be suspicious of the former, precisely because this 
agent would not act with the end of helping others, but of being a dutiful 
person and thus with a view to her own righteousness. 

However, Kantians have argued that Kant did not think of the dutiful 
agent in this manner, as someone who acts for the sake of duty rather than 
to help the other, or to treat her fairly, or whatever. To confuse the two, they 
have argued, is to confuse the end of an action with its motivating reason, 
where the crucial issue is the latter and not the former: namely, that the 
dutiful agent is motivated by duty, not that doing her duty is her end in 
acting. Thus, just as a merciful person does not act to help in order to be 
merciful as her aim, but because she is motivated by mercifulness, so it can 
be said of the dutiful person that he does not act in order to be dutiful, but 
because he is motivated by duty.° 

Nonetheless, while this second model of the dutiful agent differs from 
the first, it may not be considered wholly satisfactory either. One difficulty 
concerns the idea of being motivated by duty: for surely, it can be said, this 
is also problematic for the sorts of reasons that Logstrup gives, namely, that 
the Samaritan should be motivated to act by the suffering of the traveler, 
not because he believes he has a duty to act in this way. The Kantian might 
think that the perceived suffering of the traveler cannot be enough to moti- 
vate, so the Samaritan must either be motivated by the distress he feels at 
the suffering as a result of his sympathetic temperament, or by the thought 
he has a duty to relieve it; but Logstrup’s point may precisely be that this 
dichotomy is not exhaustive, where the Good Samaritan case shows that 
the suffering itself can motivate, but without any sense that there is a duty 
here, and without feelings of distress in the agent playing a role either.® A 
second difficulty, moreover, concerns the very idea of being motivated by 
duty: for, as some have argued, how can duty be a reason to act, simply as 
such? The thought here is this: if an action is a person’s duty and hence 
ought to be done, then the motivating reasons for doing it should surely be 
the reasons that make it a duty, not the fact that it is a duty?’ It thus looks 
as if, even when treated as a motive and not as an end, duty is still suspect 
and need not be present as a motivating force in the Good Samaritan, for 
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whom the motivating ground for action could be said to be provided by 
the distress of the traveler and nothing more, much as Løgstrup suggests. 

Now, again, Kantians have been sensitive to these concerns, but have 
denied that taking them seriously means that we must lose all grip on Kant’s 
conception of the dutiful agent: for, they argue, duty can be a secondary 
motive, not just a primary one, where it is the presence of duty as a motive 
at this level that can be said to distinguish the dutiful agent from others. 
Authors who have appealed to this distinction include Herman, Baron, 
and Stratton-Lake, though they all use the idea in slightly different ways.* 
But the basic idea is that at the primary level, the dutiful agent need not act 
from duty as a motive, perhaps because they are motivated to act by some 
feeling such as mercifulness (Herman, Baron), or because they are sim- 
ply motivated by the suffering of the victim (Stratton-Lake); nonetheless, 
they only treat this feeling or state of affairs as reason giving insofar as they 
take it to be in line with duty or what it is right for them to do, where there- 
fore duty functions as a secondary motive, regulating the primary one. 
This approach may be said to answer Williams’s well-known “one thought 
too many” objection,’ because it allows the husband to be motivated by 
love for his wife at the primary level, while if he does not also concern 
himself with the moral status of such affective states at the secondary level, 
he may be said to have “one thought too few? And it may also be said to 
answer Logstrup’s worry that what makes the Good Samaritan good is that 
he simply sees the traveler’s suffering as a reason to help, where this can 
now be said to correctly characterize his primary motivation—but where 
also a further reflective level is required, where the Samaritan must see this 
need as making the action right. 

Using this distinction between primary and secondary motivation, 
therefore, the reply to Løgstrup is essentially that he has mischaracterized 
the supposed contrast between the Good Samaritan and the “Kantian” 
Samaritan, where he has assumed that the latter must replace treating the 
suffering of the other as a reason to act with treating the rightness of help- 
ing others as reason. But, the Kantian can now respond that both forms of 
Samaritan can be the same at the primary level and so take the suffering 
of the other as providing the agent with a motivating reason to act, where 
the only difference is what happens at the secondary level, when one asks 
why the agent takes this suffering to be a reason, and whether they do so 
because they take themselves to have a duty to help others or because so 
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helping is right, or rather on some other grounds—for example, that it will 
give them satisfaction, or serve their ends, or show them to be righteous. 
This then suggests that Logstrup is wrong to think that in the dutiful agent, 
duty comes in as a “substitute” at the primary level; rather, it operates in a 
different way, instead of entering as a “replacement” source of motivation 
when some other primary motivation (such as mercy) has failed. 


There are, however, possible critical responses that Løgstrup might make 
to this third Kantian model of the dutiful agent. 

The first might be that the Good Samaritan acts without this second 
reflective level, but more immediately and spontaneously—where Logstrup 
always seems keen to stress this element of spontaneity in relation to “the 
sovereign expressions of life” and to be concerned when it breaks down. 
But the Kantian can respond in a number of ways. First, if such imme- 
diacy is made too “automatic, then there is some danger that the Good 
Samaritan should not be treated as an autonomous agent but more as a 
responsive automaton. Second, while such spontaneity is perhaps plausible 
in certain cases where the ethical need is obvious, there will be many other 
cases where this is not so, and reflective consideration will be called for, 
so making space for duty as a secondary motive. And thirdly, the kind of 
secondary motivation that the Kantian envisages here is a commitment to 
do what is right, which need not require constant monitoring of whether 
an action really is right on all occasions, particularly where that is clear, as 
it is in the Good Samaritan example.” 

Now, in fact, despite his emphasis on immediacy and spontaneity, 
Løgstrup himself also still allows for the need for reflection in our ethical 
lives. For example, in his discussion of Joseph Conrad’s The Nigger of the 
Narcissus in his paper “Ethics and Ontology” (printed as an appendix to 
the English translation of The Ethical Demand), Logstrup distinguishes this 
immediacy and spontaneity from the more reflective position that is also 
sometimes required. Thus, he claims that when caught up in the drama of 
saving Jimmy, the sailors just act in response to the demands of the situa- 
tion they are in, while more generally they just get on with their lives with- 
out much thinking about the principles that might underlie their actions: 
“They follow the moral law of the sea [“do not abandon anyone in order 
to save oneself!”] without reflecting on it. They do not give it the remotest 
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thought. They are too preoccupied with the task at hand to do so. Presum- 
ably, during the entire time that they were at sea they did not give a single 
thought to the morality that commands them just as little as human beings 
pay attention to logic when they reason—even when they reason properly” 
(EO p. 370/ED p. 275). However, Løgstrup then asks: “But when do we 
reflect on morals then? What situation has arisen when we make ourselves 
aware of morals? At any rate, there are two possibilities: 1) when we are in 
doubt in a certain situation about what is correct and what is incorrect; 
in an extreme situation we can run into a conflict of duties; 2) when we 
are lured by temptation” (EO p. 371/ED p. 276). Løgstrup then goes on to 
claim that for Kant, only (2) applies, as for him “there is ... little doubt 
about what is right and what is wrong and ... there are no conflicts of 
duty ... —there are only temptations” (EO p. 372/ED p. 277)." Now, while 
of course Kant did worry greatly about the problem of temptations, Løg- 
strup’s position is surely an exaggeration. For, although Kant may indeed 
have thought that there are ultimately no moral dilemmas,” in the sense of 
conflicts of obligations that could not be resolved, this does not mean he 
did not think that we could seem to be faced with such conflicts which then 
need resolving, for which reflection is therefore required. Likewise, while 
Kant appears to have thought that our “common human understanding” 
can operate pretty well without “science [Wissenschaft] and philosophy,’ 
which is then only really needed in order to give us clear principles that 
can aid us in resisting temptation, nonetheless there is no suggestion in 
Kant that this “common human understanding” involves no reflection at 
all, even if on its own it does not quite get to the dizzying heights of the 
categorical imperative.” It therefore seems simplistic of Logstrup to think 
only (2) and not also (1) will generate a reflective turn to considerations 
of duty for the Kantian; and given that Logstrup is prepared to allow for 
(1), it is then hard to see how his position differs much from Kant’s on this 
interpretation." 

A second response that Logstrup might make to the Kantian model 
proposed above is to say that there is some awkwardness and unclarity in 
this talk of levels of motivation. For one might wonder which level is the 
real motivator here, and how exactly these levels interact and relate to one 
another. In response to this sort of concern, however, Baron has argued 
that it only arises if one has an empiricist view of motivation, which is 
itself alien to the Kantian picture, of motivation consisting in some sort of 
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“tmpulse”—where it might then seem that only one motivating force can 
be in play, or be what is truly effective, either one’s sense of duty, or one’s 
concern for the other person.” For Kant, however, to be a dutiful agent 
is not to come under a different sort of “force” distinct from that which 
impels the nondutiful agent, but to be someone who interrogates what 
appear to her to be reasons for action, and asks of them whether acting on 
them would make the action right, where this is needed before the putative 
reasons are allowed to exercise motivating force over her. Thus, the sympa- 
thetic, the prudent, and the dutiful agent may all be led to act by the suffer- 
ing of the victim, where this is what motivates them—but the sympathetic 
agent and the prudent agent allow this to happen for very different reasons 
from the dutiful one, which is why for the last it is duty and not sympathy 
or prudence that operates as their secondary motive. In the end, then, for 
the Samaritan on Kant’s model it is still the suffering of the victim which 
motivates him to act, but it is only permitted to do so once he has assured 
himself of the rightness of so acting, so that considerations of duty play a 
crucial role in the motivational story. 

A third response Løgstrup could make is to accept that there is indeed 
some distinction in motivational levels that can be intelligibly drawn, but 
to argue that for the Good Samaritan, this second level is not about duty, 
so that when he takes the suffering of the traveler to be a reason to act, it is 
not because he judges that he will thereby be doing what is right, but sim- 
ply because he judges that he will have thereby served the interests of the 
traveler—so the focus is not on his success in meeting his obligations, but 
on whether the good of the other has been enhanced." 

In fact, however, there might be two different worries behind this sort 
of point. The first could be that the Good Samaritan is someone who does 
not think about the right, but only the good—namely the consequences 
of his acts for the well-being of others; where by contrast, the “Kantian 
Samaritan” thinks about the right, because Kant puts the right prior to 
the good. Now, of course, it is a complex issue in Kant’s ethics how these 
notions should be related; but even if Logstrup were correct to character- 
ize a difference between the two Samaritans in this way, I am not sure it 
would show what he wants—namely, that the Kantian Samaritan is there- 
fore someone who is trying to “wiggle out of the situation” and acting out 
of a concern for their own righteousness. It would seem, rather, that the 
two Samaritans just disagree about what really matters in ethics—the right 
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or the good—much as a consequentialist or a Kantian might, where there 
is no reason simply on that basis to suspect the moral motives of the latter 
as against the former. 

There could, however, be a second worry here, which is that when it 
comes to the second level of motivation, the motivation of the Kantian 
Samaritan is, “If I act in this way, I will have done what is right and thereby 
have acted in a righteous manner,’ while that of the Good Samaritan is, “If 
I act in this way, I will have realized the well-being of the person in need.” 
Thus, the thought might be, all that the Kantian has done is to transfer the 
concern with one’s own righteousness from the primary to the secondary 
level, and so no real advance has been made. But, of course, the Kantian 
can equally reply that this objection merely repeats at the secondary level 
the confusion that was rejected at the primary level: namely, the confusion 
between duty as an end and duty as a motivating ground. Thus, the Kan- 
tian can claim, the dutiful agent is motivated by the thought that helping 
the traveler is the right thing to do and that at the secondary level they are 
committed to doing what is right, but not because by so acting they will 
achieve their aim of being a dutiful agent. 

A fourth and final criticism from Løgstrup might be as follows: 
Whether duty operates at the primary or secondary level, the fact remains 
that when Kant himself comes to consider the “interest” that we take in act- 
ing morally, he treats concern with our own worth as what is fundamental, 
in a way that confirms the critique of Kant that Logstrup is offering. Thus, 
Løgstrup writes: “Why should I do my duty? Kant answers somewhere: 
in order not to come to despise myself in my own eyes ... in order not 
to come to be ashamed about myself... in order not to be unworthy in 
my own eyes... in order not to sink in personal worth. ‘In my own eyes’ 
shows that duty sets a magic circle around human beings and traps them 
hopelessly in themselves?” In this way, Løgstrup could say, although he 
might want to avoid it, the Kantian in the end is compelled to admit that 
action from duty is far from the kind of selfless action that Kant himself 
would so like it to be. 

Now, an obvious line of response open to Logstrup’s opponent at this 
point is to insist that for Kant, motivation to do one’s duty is supposed 
to involve respect or reverence for the moral law, rather than concern for 
one’s personal worth, and that Logstrup’s interpretation of Kant that has 
him saying otherwise is misconceived. However, this is perhaps too quick, 
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as Løgstrup is in fact willing to acknowledge that Kant hoped to offer an 
account of this kind; he doubts, nonetheless, whether Kant succeeded in 
doing so: 


But what, then, is the sentiment evoked by the thought of the rightness 
of the act? It is easy to imagine that it would be one of rapture at one’s 
own righteousness. The question is whether it can be anything else. 
It can indeed, say Kant and Kierkegaard. Couched in Kantian terms, 
the relation to the noumenal world cancels out what is here referred 
to as moral introversion, and reverence for the law precludes self- 
righteousness from acting as the motivating sentiment. Couched in 
Kierkegaardian terms, the relation to infinity and eternity represents 
not introversion but interiorization, and duty and virtue are replaced 
by decision. To put it perspicuously, albeit crudely: once motivation 
has been decoupled from the intended outcomes of the action, Kant 
and Kierkegaard deem it susceptible of a religious determination, with 
the result that the will, to speak with Kant, or obedience, to speak with 
Kierkegaard, becomes the only thing that is good in itself. 

But then Kant and Kierkegaard have forgotten that it is of the 
nature of morality to be a substitute. Their respective ethics amounts 
to a religious sublimation of the thinking that cleaves to the moral 
substitute. (OK p. 129/BED p. 79) 


The difficulty with Logstrup’s position here, however, is that it simply 
seems to beg the question against his Kantian opponent, by assuming that 
because morality must be a substitute, then the official Kantian view must 
fail. And again, he seems to have made this mistake because he has taken 
it for granted that the Kantian must have “decoupled [motivation] from 
the intended outcomes of the action,” such as relieving the suffering of the 
traveler; but as we have seen, the Kantian can keep this in place at the pri- 
mary level, while at the secondary level, our motivation to do what is right 
or our duty can then be said to come for Kant from the reverence we feel 
for the moral law—that is, for what it is that is right or our duty. 
Nonetheless, it could be said that there is more force to Logstrup’s cri- 
tique than this: for Kant himself poses the question of the “interest” that 
we take in morality, and arguably seems to answer it in the way that so 
discomforts Løgstrup. Thus, on the one hand, it is true that Kant states 
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clearly that the only correct motive for moral action is “esteem for one’s 
duty, [where] it is just this respect for the law that straightaway has the 
greatest force on a spectator, and not, say, any pretension to inner mag- 
nanimity and a noble cast of mind?™ On the other hand, in the passages 
Løgstrup is presumably referring to in the quotation above,” Kant repeat- 
edly points to the self-esteem that can be generated by doing one’s duty and 
the deeply rooted fear of being unworthy in the eyes of others when one 
does not””—where in the context of this discussion, which is moral educa- 
tion, such considerations are given much weight. Løgstrup might therefore 
seem entirely justified in seeing here a covert motive for doing one’s duty, 
where it precisely operates as a “substitute,” to overcome the temptations 
we feel to act otherwise. 

However, Kant himself is of course sensitive to this worry, and offers 
his own way out of the difficulty, which is to allow that we do indeed take a 
great interest in acting morally insofar as we see great value in being moral 
agents—but at the same time he treats this as completely consistent with 
denying that we act morally as a result of, or out of, this interest, as what 
motivates us to act at the secondary level is nothing more than “esteem for 
our duty? Thus, just as the virtue theorist can claim that the moral agent 
can gain greatly in well-being from acting morally, and thus take a great 
interest in so acting, without thinking that it is this interest that motivates 
her to be virtuous, similarly Kant can allow that the moral agent can recog- 
nize great value in having his “higher” self realized through moral action, 
and so take great interest in it, without that interest being what motivates 
the dutiful agent to act—and thus without serving as a “substitute” in the 
manner that Logstrup suggests, and which he wrongly infers from the pas- 
sage in Kant that he finds so striking. 


Kant’s Critique of Morality 


We have seen, then, how there are problems with Løgstrup’s view of moral- 
ity as a “substitute,” as providing an alternative and less selfless set of moti- 
vations when the direct concern with others fails us; rather, as Niekerk and 
others have suggested, it appears that an agent can be motivated by duty 
and virtue without this necessarily being a sign that anything has gone 
awry for him in this way, and thus when “the motive is no longer drawn 
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from the consequences that the action will have for the lives of others and 
for society,’ it must then be “sought in the individual himself” (OK p. 128/ 
BED p. 78). A dutiful agent acting out of a motive of duty, it seems, may no 
more be doing so in order to look good in his eyes and that of others than 
an agent whose act is a “sovereign expression of life? where both may be 
equally self-forgetful. 

However, at this point, it may be helpful to Logstrup if we turn for 
assistance to an unexpected quarter: namely Kant himself. For, it will now 
be argued, while Kant’s position on these questions is somewhat different 
from Logstrup’s in certain respects, there is also a surprising amount of 
common ground—perhaps attributable to the common Lutheran inheri- 
tance on such matters that they both share.” 

This turn to Kant may be unexpected, not only because Løgstrup him- 
self makes him a target, but also because it can appear that Kant himself 
is an unequivocal supporter of the ethics of duty as the highest form of 
morality*—which is of course why Legstrup’s targeting of him seems to 
make perfect sense. Thus, at the start of the Groundwork of the Metaphys- 
ics of Morals, where Kant famously argues that only the good will can be 
considered “good without limitation,” he then suggests that such a will is 
demonstrated in acting out of duty rather than inclination, thus seeming 
to make dutiful action paramount. Moreover, as we have seen, unlike Løg- 
strup, Kant held that what makes action in accordance with duty admira- 
ble is precisely that it is not self-directed or motivated by self-regarding 
concerns; rather, “duty is the necessity of an action from respect for the 
law,’ whereby “there is left for the will nothing that could determine it 
except objectively the Jaw and subjectively pure respect for this practical 
law?” Far from being a “substitute” for some higher form of more selfless 
engagement, it is clear that for Kant acting out of a sense of duty and of 
the authority of the moral law is the best way in which we can exemplify a 
good will and display moral excellence, where (as we have seen Løgstrup 
recognizes) Kant would deny that the person who acts from duty must do 
so from a rapturous admiration for their own righteousness, or because 
some other, more direct ethical motivation that he might have felt initially 
has failed him so that duty as a motive “has to leap into the breach and 
ensure that the act is still performed” (OK p. 128/BED p. 78). To this extent, 
therefore, Kant can deny that there is anything ethically inferior about the 
“Kantian Samaritan,’ for though he might act out of duty, he may do so, 
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for Kant, out of respect for the moral law rather than out of concern for 
his righteousness; and also without the motivation from duty “substitut- 
ing” for a different ethical motive he might have had instead had he been 
a better person, where for Kant the only alternative open to him might be 
an inclination (of the sort displayed by the good-hearted philanthropist)” 
which qua inclination is without the moral worth that is required to put 
acting from duty in a bad light. 

Nonetheless, despite differing from Logstrup’s position in these 
respects, Kant has his own grounds for treating the dutiful agent as less 
than ethically ideal in certain crucial respects: for the fact that duty and 
obligation figure so centrally in our moral lives is for Kant the result of 
our ethical limitations and the ethical inadequacy of our natures, much 
as it is for Løgstrup. To this extent, therefore, both may be said to share in 
the Lutheran view that the law exists not for the righteous, but only for the 
unrighteous.” 

Kant’s position here can be seen most clearly in the distinction that 
he draws between the human will on the one hand and the holy will on 
the other. The actual difference he points to is in essence a simple one, and 
obviously relates to standard theological conceptions of our “fallen” state: 
whereas a divine will acts only in line with the good, and has no inclina- 
tions to do otherwise, we have immoral desires and inclinations, which 
mean we find ourselves drawn to adopt immoral courses of action. As Kant 
puts it: “The dispositions of the deity are morally good, but those of man 
are not. The dispositions or subjective morality of the divine are therefore 
coincident with objective morality,” but ours are not. 

While the contrast Kant draws is itself perhaps not unusual, the way 
he uses it is nonetheless considerably more distinctive. For he deploys it 
in order to explain the way in which duty and obligation arise in ethics, 
which had been a long-standing matter of debate within philosophy and 
theology, and had played a central role in disputes between natural law 
theorists, divine command theorists, and others. The issue, put simply, was 
how to explain the peculiar force morality has for us, which takes the form 
of duties and obligations—that is, of commands or imperatives, telling us 
that there are actions we must or must not perform. Kant calls this feature 
of morality “necessitation” or “constraint” (Nötigung), and he explains it 
not by recourse to a divine command, or to a kind of “fitness” in things, but 
in terms of the distinction between the holy will and our own, arguing that 
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it is because we have dispositions to do things other than what is right that 
the right for us involves a moral “must”; but for a holy will, which has no 
inclination to do anything other than what is right, no such “must” applies. 
A typical statement of Kant’s view is the following from the Groundwork of 
the Metaphysics of Morals: 


A perfectly good will would, therefore, equally stand under objective 
laws (of the good), but it could not on this account be represented as 
necessitated to actions in conformity with law since of itself, by its sub- 
jective constitution, it can be determined only through the representa- 
tion of the good. Hence no imperatives hold for the divine will and in 
general for a holy will: the “ought” is out of place here, because volition 
is of itself necessarily in accord with the law. Therefore imperatives are 
only formulae expressing the relation of objective laws of volition in 
general to the subjective imperfection of the will of this or that ratio- 
nal being, for example, of the human will.” 


Thus, the principles that determine what it is good and bad to do apply to 
the holy will, where these principles are laws because they hold of all agents 
universally, and of such agents independently of the contingencies of their 
desires and goals, and thus necessarily.” However, because the holy will is 
morally perfect, these laws lack any necessitating force, whereas our lack of 
moral perfection means that they possess such force for us.” 

It can therefore be seen how Kant’s distinction between the holy will 
and ours is designed to resolve the problem of obligation, by appeal to 
the fact that our will is divided between reason and inclination in a way 
that the will of the divine being is not. Kant characterizes this division in 
the terms of his transcendental idealism as mapping onto the distinction 
between the noumenal and phenomenal realms (or the “intelligible world” 
and “the world of sense”): 


And so categorical imperatives are possible by this: that the idea of free- 
dom makes me a member of an intelligible world and consequently, 
if I were only this, all my actions would always be in conformity with 
the autonomy of the will; but since at the same time I intuit myself as a 
member of the world of sense, they ought to be in conformity with it; 
and this categorical ought represents a synthetic proposition a priori, 
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since to my will affected by sensible desires there is added the idea of 
the same will but belonging to the world of the understanding—a will 
pure and practical of itself, which contains the supreme condition, in 
accordance with reason, of the former will.*° 


Kant thus uses his transcendental idealism, and his dualistic picture of the 
will, to offer a solution to the transcendental question he raises concerning 
the imperatival nature of morality, the question of “how the necessitation 
of the will, which the imperative expresses ... can be thought”™ Kant’s 
distinction between the holy will and ours therefore forms a crucial part 
of his answer to the problem of accounting for the moral “must,” in a way 
that explains its possibility (unlike a view that simply treats the “must” as 
a feature of the world), but without recourse to the problematic notion of 
a divine legislator as the source of that “must” (thus avoiding any need to 
adopt a divine command theory). 

Now, leaving aside various complexities which Kants view involves,” 
it can I think be seen how far Kant’s position may in fact be said to resem- 
ble Logstrup’s: for Kant takes a morality of duty to be ethically inferior in 
important respects to that of the holy will, to whom no such moral “must” 
applies. In fact, Kant’s perspective on this is made evident at the very out- 
set of the Groundwork, where he first introduces the idea of duty after his 
discussion of the good will: for he makes clear there that duty pertains not 
to the good will as such, but to “a good will though under certain subjective 
limitations and hindrances; which is clearly a reference to the nonmoral 
aspects of our nature that turn goodness into a matter of duty for us. Kant 
allows that these aspects do not entirely obscure the goodness in us, and in 
acting from duty this goodness is revealed in a way that in some respects 
makes it “shine forth all the more brightly”** because of the contrast with 
what it has overcome—but nonetheless, the fact remains that the holy will 
represents a form of ethical life that is higher than the ethics of duty which 
is our lot. 

To this important extent, therefore, Kant can be counted as a critic of 
morality alongside Logstrup, where for both, acting from duty is to be seen 
as a kind of “second best” and a departure from the ideal. At the same time, 
however, the differences of detail between them may enable Kant to make 
this critique more convincing than (we argued) Løgstrup was able to do. 
Let me explore this in further detail. 
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At the heart of Logstrup’s objections to morality, it seemed, was the 
following basic idea: 


When we treat A as a duty, we are trying to make A in our interests and 
thus provide a fresh motive to do it, as by conceiving it as a duty, we are 
then able to take self-righteous pleasure in doing A. 


Now, this idea was said to be problematic in two related central respects: 
first, agents can take it that they have duties to act, where it seems implausi- 
ble to suppose that they are thinking in this way in order to give themselves 
an interest in doing these actions; and secondly, in doing an act because it 
is a duty, an agent may not be reflecting on how doing it makes them look, 
and so may not get self-righteous satisfaction from it at all. 

However, an advantage of Kant’s position from this perspective is 
that he does not have to characterize things in quite this way, while still 
reflecting the spirit of Logstrup’s view. For, on the one hand, Kant does not 
treat duty as providing us with a “substitute motive”; on the other hand, 
he does treat the imperatival force of duty as a sign that the agent is not 
a holy will, but rather plagued with desires that are not in alignment with 
what it is good or right to do. To this extent, therefore, Kant’s position has 
echoes of the “backsliding objection” Likewise, Kant holds that we can 
be motivated to act from duty out of respect, and not from the sense of 
self-righteousness that so acting gives us; on the other hand, this respect 
comes about only because we are fallen creatures, forced to look up to the 
moral law. Thus again, to this extent Kant’s position has echoes of the “self- 
righteousness objection.” 

Rather surprisingly, perhaps, a case can therefore be made that instead 
of being at odds with one another here, to a large degree Kant and Logstrup 
share a common outlook on the relative merits of morality. 


“Our Life Is, Ethically Speaking, a Contradiction”: 
Duty and the Unfulfillability of the Ethical Demand 


Having shown how Logstrup’s critique of morality might be developed 
along Kantian lines, I now finally want to suggest that this need not prevent 
Løgstrup holding on to a central claim that he wants to make concerning 
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the radical nature of the ethical demand that we care for the other, and 
particularly its unfulfillability. 

Lggstrup’s insistence that the ethical demand is unfulfillable has not sur- 
prisingly caused a degree of consternation, where the basis for this is often 
some sort of appeal to the principle that “ought implies can” While this prin- 
ciple is not without its ambiguities and complexities, and is not as obviously 
true as is sometimes supposed,” to many it will appear to cast doubt on the 
coherence of Logstrup’s position here. So, for example, MacIntyre writes: 
“Logstrup’s account is flawed. The notion that we can be required to respond 
to a demand that is always and inevitably unfulfillable is incoherent. If I say 
to you “This cannot be done; do it? you will necessarily be baffled?** Mac- 
Intyre is clearly appealing here to the oddity of someone ordering someone 
else to act in a way that is also said by them to be unachievable, where he is 
assuming that a command of this sort forms the basis for the demand. In 
raising this objection, MacIntyre is clearly interpreting the demand in what 
might be called a “straight” manner, as something that we are told to do, 
while at the same time it is held that doing it is impossible. Although even 
taken in this manner MacIntyre’s concerns may not be insuperable,” they are 
certainly understandable and will doubtless appear plausible to many. 

However, it is questionable whether MacIntyre is correct to understand 
Logstrup’s position in the way that he does, as if what makes the demand 
into a demand is a commander telling you that something must be done, 
even while he thinks you are incapable of doing it. For if we take the Kan- 
tian perspective outlined in the previous section into account, I think we 
can see Logstrup’s position differently, and as offering instead what might 
be called a “self-effacing” conception of the unfulfillability of the ethical 
demand, based on the following idea: Care for the other will only appear 
as a demand or as something required of them to agents who lack a holy 
will, and who thus to some degree resist caring for others by virtue of their 
inclinations to do otherwise. As a result, such an agent cannot fulfill the 
demand to care for the other, because if this demand were properly met, 
then they would become like holy wills, in which case it would not seem 
to the agent to be a demand at all, as the inclinations that make it so would 
be lacking—so qua demand it is unfulfillable. Thus, if the demand arises at 
all, it is already too late, as the truly good individual would not experience 
or be conscious of any such demand in the first place, and nor could the 
idea be applied to them; on the other hand, if we did in fact manage to 
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achieve the right relation to the other, as a holy will could, we would not be 
under any demand, so it could not be met this way either. So, it appears, the 
ethical demand is unfulfillable, because if it comes into play at all we are 
already lost, whereas if we are not lost, it does not come into play, so that 
either way it is radically unfulfillable in the way Logstrup suggests: “Every 
attempt to obey the demand turns out to be an attempt at obedience within 
the framework of a more fundamental disobedience. . .. What is demanded 
is that the demand should not have been necessary. That is the demand’s 
radical character” (EF p. 168/ED p. 146). Or, as Løgstrup puts it elsewhere: 
“The demand demands that it be itself superfluous” (OK pp. 117-18/BED 
p. 69). Thus, Kants conception of the human will-holy will distinction, 
and how this explains the moral imperative or demand as it applies to us, 
can be used to show how Løgstrup’s claim concerning the unfulfillability 
of the ethical demand can be made coherent, when this is treated not as a 
command from a commander who knows you cannot do what he says, but 
as a felt “must” that arises for a will that has already gone wrong from the 
moment it has experienced it. 

This approach may also help resolve something else which puzzles 
MacIntyre about Logstrup’s position. Thinking that Løgstrup is troubled 
by the idea of a command that cannot be met,” MacIntyre notes that Løg- 
strup says that it is also fulfillable, but in a way that MacIntyre regards 
as hopelessly contradictory.” Again, puzzlement here is understandable, 
but in a way that can now perhaps be resolved. For, on the reading I have 
suggested, while the demand qua demand cannot be fulfilled, what the 
demand asks us to do can still be done, so it can be fulfilled in this sense: 
that is, at least on many occasions, I can do what is demanded, namely 
“care for the other person in a way that best serves his or her interest” (EF 
p. 68/ED p. 55). And this would seem to meet Logstrup’s central concern in 
this discussion of the contradictory nature of our moral lives, which is that 
on the one hand we should not fool ourselves into thinking we are better 
than is the case (where the sense in which the demand is unfulfillable will 
always remind us that we are not holy wills), while on the other hand we 
need to avoid letting ourselves off the hook with the idea that we are unable 
to do what is required“ (where the sense in which it is fulfillable reminds 
us that we can at least do the action that is demanded of us, even if this 
cannot ever be sufficient for us to claim that we are wholly good, as the 
action would not then be a demand at all). 
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Finally, if I am right to claim a shared perspective between Logstrup 
and Kant here, this can be made less surprising despite their apparent dis- 
agreements, given their common Lutheran heritage. One important aspect 
of that heritage is Luther’s focus on the Pauline claim that “the law is not 
made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedient” (1 Timothy 
1:9 KJV). One way to understand Luther’s view of this claim is that the law 
belongs to those who are not completely good; for those who are, there is 
no such law, so for such beings the law is not so much fulfilled as effaced: 
“To fulfill the law, we must meet its requirements gladly and lovingly; live 
virtuous and upright lives without the constraint of the law, as if neither the 
law nor its penalties existed?” 


My aim in this paper has been to consider Logstrup’s critique of the Kan- 
tian conception of morality as involving duty. While I have argued that as it 
stands that critique fails, I have also argued that some of Logstrup’s central 
points in making that critique can be saved—ironically by turning to Kant 
himself, and seeing how his account of duty also sees it as a “substitute” for 
the very different ethical life of the holy will. 
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PIF TEEN 


Løgstrup’s Unfulfillable Demand 


Wayne Martin 


In his pioneering work of moral phenomenology, K. E. Løgstrup offered a 
phenomenological articulation of a central moment of ethical life: the expe- 
rience in which “one finds oneself with the life of another more-or-less in 
one’s hands” (cf. EF p. 58/ED p. 46). In such circumstances we encounter 
what Løgstrup calls simply the ethical demand. Logstrup’s preferred formu- 
lation of the content of that demand is taken from the Bible: Love thy neigh- 
bor. This neighborly love is expressed in the form of spontaneous, selfless 
care for the other. We shall have occasion in what follows to return to the 
content that Logstrup associates with the ethical demand, but my primary 
focus here is not its content but its distinctive modality. Logstrup specifies 
that modality in a fourfold analysis: the ethical demand is radical, silent, 
one-sided, and unfulfillable. My concern in what follows will be with the 
fourth element in this analysis—or what I shall refer to simply as Logstrup’s 
unfulfillability thesis. My discussion addresses three specific questions: (1) Is 
it coherent to suppose that the ethical demand is unfulfillable? (2) Why 
does Løgstrup hold that the ethical demand is unfulfillable? (3) What kind 
of response is appropriate in the face of an unfulfillable ethical demand? 

In starting in on these questions, I propose to begin by considering 
a preemptive objection that has been levied against Logstrup’s position. 
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Alasdair MacIntyre has in many respects been one of Logstrup’s chief con- 
temporary advocates. But on the matter of the unfulfillability of the ethical 
demand, MacIntyre thinks that Logstrup’s position is plainly untenable. He 
sums up his objection in a pithy and memorable remark: “Logstrup’s account 
is flawed. The notion that we can be required to respond to a demand that is 
always and inevitably unfulfillable is incoherent. If I say to you “This cannot 
be done; do it} you will inevitably be baffled”? In approaching Logstrup’s 
unfulfillability thesis, it will be useful to begin by working our way through 
an analysis and assessment of MaclIntyre’s objection. 

In doing so, we can observe first that MacIntyre’s objection relates to the 
familiar and widely accepted (although not entirely uncontroversial) Kan- 
tian principle that “ought” implies “can.” If I am under an obligation to do 
something, then surely it must be possible for me to do it. Or so the thought 
goes. To deny that principle is to court paradox at best and incoherence at 
worst. The specific argument that MacIntyre invokes here is itself familiar 
from the analytic literature regarding “ought” and “can.” In Freedom and 
Reason, for example, Hare argued that “it would not do to tell a soldier to 
pick up his rifle if it were fixed to the ground.” Alan Donagan argues that a 
command to do the impossible would be “ill formed,’ and indeed ultimately 
“not a command at allt Sinnott-Armstrong claims that can is a “conver- 
sational implicature” of ought. That is, in telling someone that he ought to 
do something, my action in speaking carries with it the implication that I 
believe that it is possible for him to do what I say he ought to do.” 

We should not be convinced by MaclIntyre’s preemptive dismissal—or 
so I shall argue here. In seeing why it fails, we will also be able to gain a 
better sense for the distinctive texture of Logstrup’s position. Three key 
points need to be made in this connection: (a) MacIntyres pithy objec- 
tion turns on someone saying something, but Logstrup’s ethical demand is 
silent. (b) MacIntyre'’s objection is about an absurdity resulting from a com- 
mand, but Legstrup’s claim is about an unfulfillable demand; (c) MacIntyre 
reports that the outcome of an unfulfillable command will be bafflement, 
but he fails to consider whether that bafflement is an end-state, or whether 
it might be an intermediary result on a path that leads to some other out- 
come. Allow me to develop each of these three points in turn. 

In broaching these matters, we need to start by considering just what 
Løgstrup means in claiming that the ethical demand is silent. Taken liter- 
ally, the silence of the ethical demand might seem to consist simply in the 
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fact that the ethical demand is inaudible—and in particular that there is 
no speech involved when it makes itself felt in our experience. Logstrup 
often elaborates his account of the ethical demand with reference to the 
New Testament parable of the Good Samaritan.‘ So the first point about 
the silence of the ethical demand would be that the injured man on the 
road to Jericho does not call out to the Samaritan, asking for or demanding 
his assistance. Or perhaps better, as a first refinement, we should say that if 
the injured man does call out for the Samaritan’s assistance, his demand for 
help is not to be equated with the ethical demand itself. 

Already this should begin to make clear that the notion of silence does 
not simply make reference to the absence of sound. Suppose, to vary the 
example, that the injured man on the road to Jericho was holding up a 
sign in which he demanded assistance from passersby. There might be no 
sound, per se, but such a demand would not be silent in Logstrup’s sense. 
We would still want to distinguish between the demand inscribed by the 
injured man and the ethical demand itself. The former, although not vocal- 
ized, is still a speech act ascribable to an individual. The latter, according to 
Løgstrup, does not emanate from the injured man at all. 

There is some clear textual evidence that we can invoke on this point. 
Logstrup writes in one passage: “The radical demand is thus unspoken. 
We referred to it earlier as silent in contrast to the expectations and requests 
which the other person expresses or implies” (EF p. 69/ED p. 56; empha- 
sis added). Løgstrup is here referring back to an earlier passage, where he 
writes: “The demand which is present in any human relationship is, how- 
ever, unspoken and is not to be equated with a person's expressed wish or 
request. It is not expressed in his or her spoken or implied expectations” 
(EF p. 31/ED p. 20). A couple of pages later he sums up this section by 
writing: “In other words, the demand implicit in every encounter between 
persons is not vocal but is and remains silent” (EF p. 32/ED p. 22). 

It is important to be clear that in insisting on the silence of the demand, 
Logstrup is not denying that it figures in our experience, nor is he deny- 
ing that it has the potential to shape our experience and action. Logstrup’s 
point is that it does not figure in our experience as a speech act of any kind 
(whether vocalized or unvocalized) and that it is not to be confused with 
the expectations that may or may not be held by the person in need. Sup- 
pose (to vary the parable again) that on the Jericho Road, the Samaritan 
were to encounter a man who had lost consciousness altogether as a result 
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of his injuries. For Logstrup the Samaritan would certainly still encounter 
the ethical demand to care for this person (he finds himself with the life 
of another more-or-less in his hands), even though the injured man says 
nothing, makes no pleading gestures, and has no expectations whatsoever. 

With this clarification in hand, we can now turn to the second point 
relevant to our assessment of MaclIntyre’s objection: the difference between 
a command and a demand. Recall that MacIntyre’s objection turned spe- 
cifically on the bafflement that is consequent upon an imperative: being 
ordered to do something that the commander knows to be impossible. We 
should notice first that a command is by definition a speech act (whether it 
is vocalized, written, sent by telegram or semaphore . . . ); as such it analyti- 
cally implies the existence of a commander. It is significant, therefore, that 
Løgstrup himself does not talk about an ethical command, but an ethical 
demand. A demand is not always a speech act (though it can be) and the exis- 
tence of a demand does not analytically entail the existence of a demander. 

Here it is worth pausing to bring in an important piece of textual 
evidence—not from the original text of Den etiske fordring (The Ethical 
Demand) itself, but from an article that Løgstrup wrote a few years later. 
In it, Logstrup explicitly notes the difference between demands and com- 
mands, and makes a point of emphasizing (twice!) that “in ethics we speak 
of demands and not commands” (EO p. 389/ED p. 291). What matters for 
our purposes here is the difference that Logstrup marks between the two. 
In the case of a command, he claims, the validity (or what he calls “the 
correctness”) of the command is always a function of the authority of the 
person who issues it. If the ethical demand were indeed a command, we 
could test its validity only by asking (first) who issued it, and (second) what 
authority that individual had to issue the command. But these questions, 
Løgstrup plausibly insists, are simply irrelevant to the assessment of the 
validity of the ethical demand. Its validity might indeed be questioned, but 
the form of questioning should not involve looking to the authority of some 
commander. The point is relevant for our purposes here, since it shows that 
Logstrup’s choice of the language of demands is not incidental, and that part 
of the reason he chooses that language is specifically to mark the difference 
from cases where the demand is associated with someone’s speech act. 

At this point it is natural to ask about the source of this demand. Where 
exactly does it originate? Some theologically minded readers may be 
inclined to say that its origin is in God, and in some highly qualified sense 
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this may be a position to which Løgstrup himself would have assented.’ But 
in an important sense, this is exactly the wrong answer. For if the origin of 
the demand were identified as God, then its “correctness” becomes a func- 
tion of God’s authority. And it is exactly this sort of move that Løgstrup 
explicitly seems to cut off in distinguishing demands from commands. So 
what is the alternative? 

Here I find it useful to introduce the concept of a situational demand. 
In order to explain what I mean by this concept, let’s leave behind the 
road to Jericho in favor of an even more desolate place: the open sea on 
the South Indian Ocean. The example I have in mind comes from the 
J. C. Chandor film, All Is Lost (Washington Square Films, 2013). In the 
film, Robert Redford plays an aging unnamed mariner, sailing his yacht 
single-handedly in a remote region of the Indian Ocean, 1700 miles from 
the Sumatra Straights. In the opening minutes of the film, the yacht col- 
lides with a piece of maritime debris: a large shipping container, filled with 
shoes, that has been swept off a passing freighter. The collision badly dam- 
ages the hull, just at the waterline. The rest of the film records the mariner’s 
struggle to cope with the consequences. 

The first point to note here is that the Redford character faces a demand. 
The initial form of the demand is clear: set course and sails so as to lift the 
damaged region above the waterline, then find a way to patch the hull. As 
the film progresses these initial demands give way to a series of others. The 
second relevant point to note is that all these demands are silent. The film 
is in fact a study in silence; indeed some critics have described it as a new 
form of silent film. (The film has about a hundred spoken words, all but 
a handful of which are heard in the opening minutes.) But the demands 
are not only silent in the literal sense; they are also silent in Logstrup’s 
sense. Alone at sea, in international waters, Redford’s mariner has no com- 
mander. No one tells him to patch the hull. And the “correctness” of the 
demand is in no way a function of some person’s authority to issue it. 

So what is the origin or source of the demand that the mariner faces? 
One possible reply would be to say that the yacht demands to be patched. 
A variant on this position was defended a century ago by Theodor Lipps, 
who distinguished between two forms of demands: those that derive from 
persons and those that derive from objects.’ But Lipps’s position cannot be 
right either, as we can see by varying the example. Suppose that the hull of 
the yacht had been punctured by a sea container at dockside, just as the 
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boat was being hauled away for scrap. Or suppose that Redford’s mariner 
had been hoping for a collision with a sea container, precisely in order to 
martyr himself in protest against maritime pollution and the negligence of 
the commercial shipping industry. In these situations there would be no 
demand to patch the hull, even though the condition of the yacht might be 
indistinguishable. 

Already with this we can see the shape of the solution. The demand 
does not emanate from a commander; ex hypothesi there is none such. Nor 
(contra Lipps) does it emanate from the yacht itself or from any object, 
although this is, in a way, one part of the truth. Rather, the demand derives 
from the situation—a situation that includes the yacht, and the mariner, 
and the sea container . . . and the sea! Let’s calls this a situational demand. 
I mean to be using this expression in a sense that is perfectly continuous 
with ordinary language. As we might say: the Redford mariner finds him- 
self in a demanding situation. And what the situation demands is (in the 
first instance) that the hull be patched. 

Løgstrup himself only occasionally uses the language of situational 
demands.’ But as I read his position, the concept is implicitly at work in 
his view throughout. Notice that situational demands are silent. Situations 
themselves do not speak, either to issue commands or otherwise. In this 
way, the “correctness” of a situational demand swings free from the author- 
ity of a commander, just as Logstrup’s position requires. The notion of a 
situational demand also allows us to distinguish between two variants of 
the phenomenology of the Good Samaritan. In one variant, the Samari- 
tan encounters the injured man and follows a demand that he takes to 
be handed down from God: “I must love this neighbor as myself, because 
that is what God (or the priests or the lawgivers) have commanded.” On 
Logstrup’s variant, however, the demand to which the Samaritan responds 
derives from the immediate situation: “I must love this neighbor as myself, 
because that is what this situation demands.” Finally, the notion of a situ- 
ational demand allows us to formulate an important phenomenological 
truth: the world as we encounter and navigate it is populated not only with 
objects and persons, but by variously demanding situations in which those 
objects and persons are encountered, and in which we find ourselves called 
upon to act. 

With these first results in hand, we are in a position to return to 
MaclIntyre’s objection. We can now see just how badly it misses its mark. 
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MaclIntyre’s argument turns on a certain kind of absurdity consequent 
upon a speech act of a certain kind, but Logstrup’s ethical demand is not a 
speech act of any kind. MacIntyre’s argument turns on what we might call 
(following Grice and Sinnott-Armstrong) the implicatures of command; 
Logstrup’s position is about a form of demand that is explicitly contrasted 
to command. But most importantly, once we are alive to the phenomenon 
of situational demands, we can see that there is nothing particularly baf- 
fling about an encounter with a demand that turns out to be unfulfillable. 
The situation in All Is Lost illustrates the point rather powerfully. The mari- 
ner’s situation demands that the hull be patched. Does it follow that this 
demand is fulfillable? For the mariner, that is an entirely open question 
awaiting an answer. For the viewer, it is that open question that drives for- 
ward the narrative. Will the demands placed on the mariner be fulfillable? 
I don’t want to spoil the film for those who have not seen it, but suffice to 
say: there's a significant clue in the title. 

Before moving on, it is worth adding one further comment about Mac- 
Intyre’s failed objection. Up to this point, my response on Logstrup’s behalf 
has effectively conceded MacIntyre’s premise, viz., that there is indeed 
something incoherent in the issuance of a command that is known to be 
unfulfillable. What we have seen is that Løgstrup can accommodate this 
claim without giving up his own claims about the modality of the ethical 
demand. But in fact Logstrup need not concede the premise, nor should 
he—at least not in its full generality. This is a matter about which I have 
written elsewhere, so for present purposes I will put the point briefly, and 
perhaps rather dogmatically. 

Start with a briefhistorical observation. We have already mentioned the 
Kantian principle that “ought” implies “can.” But it is important to remem- 
ber that Kant’s principle has not always been accepted, and that a rich tra- 
dition in ethics has emphatically rejected it.” Løgstrup clearly belongs to 
this minority ethical tradition, the most prominent representative of which 
was Martin Luther—one of Logstrup’s key sources. Luther explicitly holds 
that God’s commands are, and can be known to be, unfulfillable by man. 
To take one of Luther’s favorite examples, God commands that man shall 
not covet, yet knows full well, as man’s creator, that the impulse to covet 
is deep-seated and beyond man’s control. The commandment therefore 
cannot be fulfilled. But Luther insists that God’s unfulfillable commands 
do nonetheless have a point. In particular, they teach man something 
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fundamental about the kind of being man is, and they thereby provide man 
with a form of ethical orientation in navigating the sphere of his endeav- 
ors. In this sense, the unfulfillable command serves an important educative 
function—even if there is a period of bafflement (or even despair) along 
the way.” 

One need not buy into Luther’s whole dark theological and psycho- 
logical position in order to appreciate the point. Consider a secular ana- 
logue.” Suppose that a father is speaking to his sons on a Friday afternoon, 
trying to persuade them to make a start on the weekend homework before 
going out to play baseball. The sons protest, insisting that their friends are 
all out playing baseball, and that the homework can be done on Sunday 
evening anyway. The father insists, and the homework is done before base- 
ball. But the next Friday, the same confrontation starts to unfold again. 
This time, the father surprises the sons by commanding them as follows: 
“This weekend you shall do all the homework on Sunday evening.” Both 
father and sons know that Dad thinks this impossible. But the command 
nonetheless serves a function. In Austin’s terms, it plays a role in a perlo- 
cutionary act." Why? Because come Sunday night, precisely by failing to 
fulfill the command, the boys have learned a lesson. 

What this shows, I submit, is that even baffling, unfulfillable com- 
mands can serve a legitimate function. In the Lutheran tradition, that 
function is what I have elsewhere described as fostering ontological self- 
consciousness." That is, they make it possible for the agent to recognize 
something about his own constitution as the kind of being he is. Logstrup 
himself is not much interested in ethical commands, as we have seen. But it 
is clear that he sees a form of ontological self-consciousness as an import- 
ant element of the encounter with the ethical demand. Indeed he goes as 
far as to write at one point: “A one-sided and unfulfillable demand... not 
only says what a person ought to do; it also says who a human being is” 
(EF p. 194/ED p. 170). It is perhaps also worth adding at this point that 
the bulk of the hundred-odd words in All Is Lost are devoted to the mari- 
ner’s attempt to articulate what his encounter with situational demands has 
taught him about himself. 

Let’s pause to take stock. At the outset I distinguished three questions 
about Logstrup’s unfulfillability thesis. Up to this point I have focused 
on the first of these, which concerned the coherence of an unfulfillable 
demand. We have seen off one line of argument that alleges incoherence in 
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Logstrup’s account. But of course this is not enough to establish the coher- 
ence of his position. Ultimately, we will need to consider the third question 
in order to complete our answer to the first. For the best positive proof of 
the coherence of an unfulfillable ethical demand would be to show that 
there is a coherent and appropriate way of acting in the face of it. But before 
turning to that final question, we need to spend some time on the second 
of our trio of questions: why does Løgstrup think that the ethical demand 
itself is unfulfillable? 

It is important to appreciate that nothing we have said so far speaks 
directly to this question. All I have shown so far is that there are indeed 
unfulfillable demands. (“Patch the hull” might be one of them.) But this 
does not yet give us any reason to suppose that the ethical demand is unful- 
fillable. And here we might think that Logstrup’s own preferred parable 
works against his position. After all, isn’t that a story about a Samaritan 
who did fulfill the situational demand that he encountered? On what 
grounds does Løgstrup suggest otherwise? To find out we need to look 
more closely at Logstrup’s analysis. 

Before getting started on this part of our work, I need to pause to 
enter one caveat about the language I will be using in what follows. My 
aim here will be to try to elicit the rationale that lies behind Logstrup’s 
commitment to the unfulfillability thesis. In tracing that rationale, I shall 
refer variously to Logstrup’s “argument” or “analysis” in support of that 
thesis. But care must be taken in framing the point in this way. For there 
is an important sense in which Logstrup’s work is distorted if we read it as 
a set of arguments or proofs. Løgstrup belongs firmly within the phenom- 
enological tradition which sees the primary work of philosophy as lying 
in a fundamentally descriptive task. His aim is not to prove that there is an 
unfulfillable ethical demand; his aim is to articulate the structure of what 
he claims to be a very fundamental form of ethical experience. His claim is 
that we experience or encounter an unfulfillable ethical demand. It will be 
important to bear this in mind as we proceed. It will be useful to articulate 
and assess various lines of argument or analysis in Logstrup’s accounting, 
and it is certainly fair to say that he sets out to defend the unfulfillability 
thesis by advancing considerations that support it. But all this argumenta- 
tive work needs to be taken in the context of a phenomenological project. 
The arguments are intended to defend a certain articulation of the content 
and structure of a particular form of experience. 
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With that caveat in mind, we can turn to Logstrup’s analysis. What we 
will find, I submit, is that at least two distinguishable lines of thinking are 
advanced in support of the controversial thesis. One line of thinking that 
leads Logstrup to his unfulfillability thesis is familiar from the Pauline/ 
Lutheran tradition of which he forms a part. The crucial claim here is a 
rather pessimistic thesis about human nature. Given our corrupt and fallen 
natures, so the story goes, it is simply not possible for us to act in accord 
with the moral law. We are doomed to sin by our essentially sinful nature. 
Although this line of argument has clear theological precedents, it need 
not be articulated in theological terms. A similar line of pessimism can 
be found in a wholly secular form in Freud, with specific reference to the 
ethical maxim with which Løgstrup is concerned: “Love thy neighbour as 
thyself? Freud calls this “Christianity’s proudest claim,” but insists that it is 
flatly impossible for human beings to fulfill: 


We can make quite similar objections to the ethical demands of the 
cultural super-ego. This too is insufficiently concerned with the facts 
of man’s psychical constitution; it issues a commandment without ask- 
ing whether it can be obeyed. . . . Even in people who are called nor- 
mal, control of the id cannot be increased beyond certain limits. To 
demand more is to provoke the individual to rebellion and neurosis, 
or to make him unhappy. The commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ is the strongest defence against human aggressiveness and an 
excellent example of the un-psychological proceedings of the cultural 
super-ego. The commandment is impossible to fulfil; such an enormous 
inflation of love can only lower its value, not get rid of the difficulty.” 


So we can think of this first line of argument for unfulfillability as relying 
on the Luther-Freud thesis. 

The Luther-Freud thesis comes out most explicitly in Logstrup in the 
context of his remarks about human selfishness and ulterior motives. An 
important part of what the ethical demand demands, according to Løg- 
strup, is a form of radical selflessness. When the Samaritan encounters the 
injured man on the road to Jericho, the situation demands that he act so 
as to care for the man’s needs. The first task will be to identify what the 
injured man needs (this may or may not be what the injured man wants) 
and then act so as to provide for those needs. This might involve some 
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fairly minor inconvenience on the part of the Samaritan, but it may come 
at considerable personal costs. Indeed, in the limiting case, I may find 
myself in situations that demand of me that I sacrifice my life in the service 
of the needs of others. 

According to Løgstrup, however, radical selflessness is simply not avail- 
able to human beings, given the kind of beings we are. This is not to say that 
human beings never care for others in need—even at considerable personal 
cost or risk. Logstrup’s claim is that even in those cases where we perform 
the overt actions required of us, we do so at least in part out of secret (or 
not-so-secret) selfish motives. And where those selfish motives are in play, 
it is not really an instance of acting out of love for the neighbor, which is 
what, on Legstrup’s account, the ethical demand requires of us. Here is one 
important passage where we can see this line of analysis explicitly inform- 
ing Logstrup’s position as to the unfulfillability of the ethical demand: 


We disregard the silent, radical, and one-sided demand. It is resisted 
by our self-assertion and will to power, by our ceaseless concern about 
what we ourselves will get out of what we do. This resistance is so real 
that in many situations our falling short of the demand is not so much 
a matter of our failing to live up to it as of our inability to live up to it 
except at the expense of our nature. Or, more correctly stated, since in 
any given instance we can live up to the demand only by going counter 
to our nature, we distort the demand the moment we attempt to live 
up to it. (EF p. 187/ED p. 164; translation modified) 


Note the Luther-Freud thesis at work here. Our ethical failing is rooted 
in an inability. And the failing is not accidental; it is essential—a function 
of our nature. If our nature is essential to what we are, and if the ethi- 
cal demand requires action contrary to our nature, then fulfillment of the 
ethical demand is impossible for beings like us. 

This first and familiar line of argument does not withstand critical 
scrutiny. In order to appreciate the problem, we need to keep in mind the 
strength of the unfulfillability thesis. The claim is not that action in fulfill- 
ment of the ethical demand is difficult, or challenging, or rare. The claim is 
not that most of us fail to live up to it, or at best live up to it only exception- 
ally. The claim is that the ethical demand is unfulfillable. It is impossible for 
any of us ever to fulfill its requirements. In order to do its argumentative 
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work, then, Logstrup’s thesis about human selfishness would have to be 
correspondingly strong. The claim cannot be that human beings often have 
selfish ulterior motives when helping others, or that most people operate 
with selfish motives when coming to the aid of others. The thesis would 
have to be that no one (including the Good Samaritan himself!) can possi- 
bly act without selfish ulterior motives. 

Suppose that a woman on her way to work is passing through a mod- 
ern train station. She sees a young mother in the busy hall, traveling with 
a toddler and an infant. The mother is struggling to collapse a stroller in 
order to ascend an escalator. As she does so, and in an instant, the tod- 
dler slips away and dashes onto the moving stairs. Before the mother has 
appreciated what has happened, the young child is well away, oblivious to 
the hard fall looming at the end of the ride. For whatever reason, it is just 
not possible for the mother, holding the infant, to get to the child in time 
to help. The commuter on her way to work sees all this unfold. And she 
drops her bag, sprints up the escalator, coming to the aid of the child just 
in time. 

Now why can we not say that we have in this instance a fulfillment—a 
very human fulfillment—of the ethical demand? The commuter finds 
herself “with the life of another more or less in her hands.” The situation 
demands of her that she act out of love to care for the child. Without a 
moment’s thought or hesitation she does so. According to the first line of 
argument for the unfulfillability thesis, the young commuter could not have 
actually fulfilled the ethical demand in this situation. Why not? Because 
she must have had an ulterior selfish motive. Perhaps she is expecting a 
reward in heaven. Or perhaps she expects a heartwarming word of thanks 
from the mother here on earth, or a “warm fuzzy” feeling of satisfaction 
at playing the moral hero. Perhaps she is contributing to a social practice 
from which she herself hopes to benefit when she has children of her own. 
Of course all of this may be true of our commuter. But does it really have to 
be? In this and in every case? And more importantly, does Løgstrup actu- 
ally give us any reason to suppose that it must be? 

At this point it is worth remembering that both Luther and Freud had 
independent grounds that supported their very pessimistic views of human 
nature. Luther had theological reasons for thinking that human motives 
are corrupt to their very core: human sinfulness infects every action and 
motive. Freud had an elaborate psychological theory that purportedly 
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showed that a selfish id must be at work in every human action, and can 
never be wholly tamed by the super-ego, which is the source of the ethical 
injunction. If either of these theories were true, then there simply could be 
no genuinely selfless action. 

Løgstrup does occasionally seem to buy in to a version of this pessi- 
mistic psychology. At one point he writes, in a passage that could come 
straight out of Luther: “Nothing can be subtracted from man’s wickedness. 
The self brings everything under the power of its selfishness. Man’s will 
is in its power; addressed to our will, the demand to love is unfulfillable” 
(EF p. 161/ED p. 141; translation modified). But on other occasions we can 
see that he is not wholly in line with the fully despairing Lutheran posi- 
tion. For example, in the passage cited above, he includes an important 
qualification in describing the alleged contradiction with human nature: 
“This resistance is so real that in many situations our falling short of the 
demand is not so much a matter of our failing to live up to it as of our 
inability to live up to it except at the expense of our nature” (EF p. 187/ED 
p. 164; emphasis added). The qualification is significant. It is one thing to 
say that fulfillment of the ethical demand often requires action contrary to 
our nature. It is something else entirely to claim that the ethical demand is 
always unfulfillable. The latter claim does not follow from the former with- 
out support from some variant of the Luther-Freud thesis. 

However the Luther-Freud line of analysis does not exhaust every- 
thing Løgstrup has to say on this topic. A second line of argument and 
analysis is specifically associated with what Logstrup refers to as the rad- 
ical character of the ethical demand. The radicality of the ethical demand 
serves as something of a catchall category in Logstrup’s account. At its first 
introduction, the principle of the radical character is associated with at 
least three seemingly discrete features: (1) the ethical demand is uncom- 
promising, persisting even if the demanded action is unpleasant, disrupts 
my own plans and projects, and so “intrudes disturbingly upon my own 
existence”; (2) the ethical demand is unspecified, requiring me to deter- 
mine exactly what it is that needs to be done in order to care for the needs 
of the person whose life I find in my hands; (3) the ethical demand is not 
associated with any right on the part of the person in need.” 

I shall not here undertake to analyze these features in order to try to 
bring out the underlying unity that Løgstrup associates with the idea of a 
radicality. The important point for our purposes is that Logstrup later adds 
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a fourth feature to the list: “In other words, what is demanded is that the 
demand should not have been necessary. This is the demand’s radical char- 
acter? With this radical element in the ethical demand, quite a different 
set of considerations come into play as regards its unfulfillability. On the 
Luther-Freud line of argument and analysis, the focus was on the (sup- 
posed) facts of human nature, human motivation, and human psychology. 
And the claim was that these facts somehow preclude fulfillment of the 
ethical demand. As we have seen, this line of argument does not seem suffi- 
cient to deliver the unfulfillability thesis—at least not in its fullest, unquali- 
fied form. But this fourth, radical feature of the demand shifts our focus 
from human nature and human psychology to the ethical demand itself. 
Perhaps there is something about that demand that makes it impossible to 
fulfill—whatever the facts about human nature. 

To get a preliminary orientation with regard to this second line of 
argument, consider the following scenario. Suppose that a mother says to 
her son: “You really ought to thank your grandfather for taking you to the 
baseball game? And now imagine that she goes on to add, perhaps with a 
note of frustration in her voice: “You know you really ought to thank your 
grandfather without being asked to do so!” Both of these claims are prob- 
ably true. And the first demand is perfectly fulfillable. The boy thanks his 
grandfather; job done. But the second demand puts the boy in an impos- 
sible position. He is being asked to do something that it is now too late 
for him to do. The second demand is (for him, now, in this new situation) 
unfulfillable. 

It is crucial to appreciate that the unfulfillability of the mother’s sec- 
ond demand does not turn on dark Lutheran or Freudian pessimism about 
human nature—either in general or as regards this particular boy. Perhaps 
the boy was about to thank his grandfather spontaneously, and without any 
thought of future gain, when he politely paused to hear what his mother 
had to say. If she had said nothing (or anything else), he might have satis- 
fied both maternal expectations. But once Mom spoke, the second demand 
became strictly impossible to fulfill—even ifhe happened to be a boy-saint! 

The example of the mother’s demands cannot be applied directly 
in analyzing Logstrup’s position on the ethical demand. The mother’s 
unfulfillable demand is a clear example of a speech act, and it is directly 
attributable to a person. Logstrup’s demand, as we have learned, is silent 
and situational. The case of the mother’s demand might also suggest that 
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the problem is all about the timing of the demand, rather than about the 
demand itself. After the mother had spoken, it was too late for the boy 
to fulfill the demand.” Nonetheless, the example does perhaps provide us 
with a lead that we may be able to exploit. 

In order to develop that lead, I propose to borrow a technique of anal- 
ysis from deontic logic—the branch of logic that concerns obligation and 
permission. In standard systems of deontic logic, obligations and permis- 
sions are represented by the use of deontic operators that take a propo- 
sition as their argument, yielding a deontically modified, truth-evaluable 
proposition as the output. If t is the proposition “I pay my taxes; then 
OB(t) represents the proposition “It is obligatory that I pay my taxes? 
OB(-) is here the deontic operator (“It is obligatory that . . ”); t represents 
the deontic content of the obligation. 

Using this technique of analysis, let’s consider how to represent some 
of the demands with which we have been concerned so far. To do so we 
start with a set of propositions: 


p The mariner patches the hull. 
q The commuter rescues the child on the escalator. 
r The Good Samaritan aids the injured man on the road to Jericho. 


Next we need to introduce a new deontic operator. Let’s use DE(—) to repre- 
sent “The situation demands that . . . ” where the blank is filled by a propo- 
sition. Hence DE(p) represents the proposition: The situation demands that 
the mariner patches the hull. 

With this, we can begin to specify an important deontic peculiarity 
in Logstrup’s ethical demand. In the familiar cases of deontically qualified 
propositions, the specifically deontic notion (e.g., “it is obligatory that”) 
plays its role strictly as the deontic operator. The deontic content of the 
obligation can be specified without relying on any specifically deontic 
notion. Hence for example, if OB(q) means, It is obligatory that the com- 
muter rescues the child, then the deontic content (i.e., the actual content of 
the obligation) can be specified by the proposition the commuter rescues 
the child. Note that there is no deontic notion at work in the content; q is a 
straightforward categorical proposition. 

But the same is not true of Logstrup’s ethical demand. To see this, con- 
sider again the passage cited above: “What is demanded is that the demand 
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should not have been necessary.’ Notice here the double occurrence of the 
word “demand.” To represent this claim formally, we will need two occur- 
rences of the modal operator, one of which figures within the scope of the 
other. In the case of the escalator incident, as Logstrup would understand 
it, the ethical demand cannot simply be captured as DE(q): the situation 
demands that the commuter rescue the child. The ethical demand is that 
the commuter rescue the child without its being demanded that she do so. 
Formally, we would have to specify it as follows: 


DE(q & ~DE(q)). 


To get a sense for the potential severity of the trouble that looms here, con- 
sider briefly the modal analog of this formula: 


(q & ~Lig). 


The modal analog is a flat-out contradiction; it entails both Liq and ~q. 


The deontic formula is happily not a contradiction. That much is good for 
Logstrup: ifit were a formal contradiction then it would be necessarily false! 
But it does serve to specify a demand that is strictly impossible to fulfill. 
Why? Roughly speaking, because the demand demands its own absence.” 
More exactly, the deontic formula entails both DE(q) and DE(~DE(q)). 
Consider the demand that this places on our poor commuter. Part of what 
her situation demands is that she come to the rescue of the child: DE(q). 
But if Logstrup is right, her situation also demands that there should be no 
such demand: DE(~DE(q)). If our commuter acts in response to the ethical 
demand then she ipso facto fails to fulfill it. 

In the balance of my remarks, I shall use the expression, “the deontic 
peculiarity” to refer to this feature of Logstrup’s position. Notice first that 
the deontic peculiarity renders the ethical demand strictly unfulfillable, and 
that its unfulfillability is independent of any controversial theological or 
psychological claims about human nature. Moreover, on this analysis, the 
unfulfillability of the demand does not depend on the timing of a speech 
act but on the perverse interaction between its content and its modality. 
Taken on its own, however, the deontic peculiarity serves more to sharpen 
our second question than to answer it. For why should we suppose that the 
ethical demand really exhibits this deontic peculiarity? In order to follow 
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through on this line of thinking, our deontic analysis must be matched to 
the phenomenology. More specifically, Logstrup’s claim is that when we 
find ourselves in a situation where we have the life of another more or less 
in our hands, we encounter a demand that exhibits the distinctive deontic 
structure that we have been discussing. Can this claim be vindicated? 

In the last analysis, it is far from clear that it can be vindicated, and 
Løgstrup himself says less than one might hope in support of this pivotal 
feature of his analysis. But two related lines of thinking on this matter 
merit consideration. The first begins from the thought that what the ethi- 
cal demand demands is not simply an action, but an action undertaken in 
a certain spirit. This feature of the demand is perhaps best exemplified in 
the breach. Suppose that the Good Samaritan had come to aid the man on 
the Jericho Road, but only after willfully suppressing a strong impulse to 
look away and pass by. And suppose that while providing aid, he all along 
had harbored a secret resentment against the person whose needs were 
interfering with his own immediate plans, and perhaps more broadly with 
his aspiration to maintain autonomous control of his life rather than being 
given over to the unpredictable requirements of others.” We would likely 
feel (and such a Samaritan might himself feel) that he had not really lived 
up to the demands of the situation, despite having provided the aid that the 
person so desperately needed. 

So what is the positive ideal according to which this all-too-human 
Samaritan would have failed? One possible framing appeals to the ideal 
of spontaneity, or “spontaneous mercy.” Charity that is delivered grudg- 
ingly or hesitatingly falls short of the ethical demand insofar as what is 
demanded is spontaneous and immediate care, provided in a spirit of 
love. If this is indeed the content of the ethical demand, then it might be 
claimed that the deontic peculiarity lurks within. Why? Because (so the 
thought goes) care that is provided in response to a demand is ipso facto 
not spontaneous. In demanding a spontaneous response, the demand in 
effect demands that the demand itself not be necessary.” 

In assessing this line of thinking, particular care needs to be taken 
over the rather slippery notion of “spontaneity? In one sense, a sponta- 
neous response might be understood to be a response which occurs 
immediately on the part of the caregiver. In ordinary language we might 
say: “He provided aid without hesitation and without giving it a second 
thought.” The story of the commuter might well suggest that spontaneity 
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of this form exemplifies the proper response to the experience of having 
the life of another in one’s hands. But we should not confuse the content 
of the ethical demand with the specific requirements of its fulfilment in 
the commuter’s situation. The commuter’s situation calls for an immedi- 
ate response, and the proper form of intervention is pretty obvious. So 
there is no need for any delay, and indulging in one would likely defeat 
the purpose of the intervention. But this is by no means always the case, as 
Logstrup himself emphasizes. Coming to the aid of a person in need will 
sometimes require careful thought, and an impulse to intervene immedi- 
ately may sometimes need to be checked precisely in order to leave room 
for investigation and reflection.” So if “spontaneous” means “immediately 
and without further thought,’ then the ethical demand does not demand 
spontaneity—at least not as a general matter, even if it may in exceptionally 
pressing circumstances. 

But this itself suggests a second line of interpretation, corresponding 
to a different understanding of the demand for spontaneity. Let’s allow that 
an ethical response to the ethical demand may sometimes require that we 
pause to think and make a decision about intervention. It is nonetheless 
worth distinguishing between two different shapes that such a decision 
might take. The Samaritan might pause to consider the best means for 
coming to the aid of the man on the Jericho Road. This sort of decision 
is clearly compatible with the ethical demand, for the reasons just indi- 
cated. But the decision which gives the Samaritan pause might instead be a 
decision about whether to respond to the man’s needs at all—or whether to 
pass by in pursuit of the Samaritan’s own more-or-less pressing business. 
If the Samaritan has to struggle with this kind of decision (in something 
like the manner of Aristotle's continent man), then we might conclude that 
he has failed to fulfill the ethical demand—even if he goes on to provide 
the needed aid and saves the man’s life. 

On this line of interpretation, the ethical demand can be said to involve 
a demand for spontaneity, but not in the first sense considered above. To 
act spontaneously in this second sense would require acting without the 
need to overcome contrary inclinations. In this sense the Good Samaritan 
might be said to come to the aid of the man spontaneously, even if he then 
finds that (unlike the commuter) he must take some time and thought in 
devising an appropriate response. Now some might wonder whether the 
ethical demand as a fundamental ethical experience is really as demanding 
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as this account seems to require.™ But for our purposes here the crucial 
question is how this account of the content of the demand bears on the 
deontic peculiarity which renders it unfulfillable. 

Robert Stern has proposed an answer to this question. Drawing on 
Kant’s famous remarks about the holy will (for whom ethics does not 
take an imperatival form), Stern argues that we experience a call to ethi- 
cal action in the form of a demand only insofar as we find ourselves with 
contramoral inclinations that must be disciplined in order for us to do the 
right thing.” If indeed there is a saintly Samaritan—that is, a Samaritan 
with no selfish inclinations to be brought into line—then such an individ- 
ual would never encounter the ethical demand; she would simply recog- 
nize the needs of the man on the Jericho Road and care for him. Following 
this line of thought, then, we would indeed arrive at the deontic peculiar- 
ity. If (first) the ethical demand demands a spontaneous ethical response, 
and if (second) spontaneity requires the absence of contramoral inclina- 
tions, and if (third) we experience an ethical demand only where contrary 
inclinations are present, then the demand does in effect demand its own 
absence. Its very manifestation is due testimony to our failure to fulfill it. 
Notice that on this interpretation, Løgstrup need not insist that no one 
ever provides spontaneous aid to a person in need, but that no one ever 
does so in response to the ethical demand. 

Stern’s analysis is compelling, but I find myself with certain reserva- 
tions, particularly in connection with the third of the three conditions just 
specified. Is it really the case that we experience the ethical demand only 
in the face of countervailing inclinations? In thinking about this matter, 
it is worth recalling that the Kantian discussion upon which Stern’s pro- 
posal draws pertains specifically to the imperatival character of Kantian 
ethics. But as we have already had occasion to see, Logstrup is careful to 
distinguish between an ethics of command and an ethics of demand. Both 
might be described in Kantian terms as forms of practical necessitation, to 
be sure. But might we not find ourselves to be practically necessitated by a 
situational demand, even in the absence of contramoral inclinations that 
must be disciplined by a moral command—whether from God or Kantian 
practical reason? 

In addressing this question we find ourselves in the risky business of 
speculating about the phenomenology of saintly experience—a matter in 
which I claim no firsthand expertise. But consider the following dilemma. 
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Suppose that a saintly Samaritan finds herself on the Jericho Road and pro- 
vides aid to the man in need. As she approaches the scene there would 
seem to be two exclusive and exhaustive possibilities: either she recognizes 
that the situation demands a response on her part, or she does not. In the 
first case, we would have to allow that the ethical demand can figure in 
experience even without the presence of opposing inclinations. So if Stern 
is right, then she must not register the situational demand. But then we 
have a problem: how do we explain the fact that she came to the aid of the 
traveler if she did not recognize the demand that the situation placed on 
her? Generalizing the Kantian account of the holy will, the answer would 
have to be: she recognized that helping the man was good, and she moved 
spontaneously (i.e., without contrary inclination) to do the good thing. But 
doesn't this rather under-describe the moral urgency of the situation? The 
point is that in circumstances such as these, where we suddenly find our- 
selves with the life of another more-or-less in our hands, the intervention 
does not simply present itself as a good thing, or even as a very good thing, 
or as the best thing to do in the circumstances. These descriptions arguably 
miss out on the feature of the phenomenology that is so central both to 
the experience itself and to the power of Logstrup’s accounting: the way in 
which the plight of the other calls to us in the modality of practical neces- 
sity—that is, as something that must be done, whatever one’s inclinations 
might happen to be. 

Rather than speculating further about these matters, I turn by way 
of conclusion to the third and final question with which we began. Given 
what we have now learned about unfulfillable demands, and about Løg- 
strup’s reasons for including the ethical demand among them, is there a 
coherent response to adopt when confronted with such a demand? From 
the point we have reached, at least two answers suggest themselves—each 
corresponding to rather different strands in the Christian ethical tradition. 

To bring the first of these responses into view, it helps to return one last 
time to the mariner in All Is Lost. As we have already had occasion to note, 
the film’s one monologue, spoken as the mariner is down to his last half- 
day of rations, is an expression of the self-knowledge he has gained while 
facing down the extreme demands of his situation. And the dominant note 
struck in that monologue is telling: apology. Such a response is perfectly in 
keeping with the Lutheran ontology that informs Logstrup’s outlook and 
can be seen at work in Redford’s film. To confront an unfulfillable demand 
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and to recognize it as such is to recognize one’s own failings; one coherent 
response to such a realization is repentance. The multiply ambiguous end- 
ing in All Is Lost can itself be read as a completion of the Lutheran cycle, 
as the unfulfillable demand leads to a form of apologetic repentance (not 
just for what one has done, but for what one is), which itself finally leaves 
room for grace. 

But a different, and less thoroughly Lutheran, form of response is 
also within reach here. The response to an unfulfillable demand obviously 
cannot consist in fulfilling it. But there might be a way in which we can 
fittingly adjust our behavior in light of what the encounter with the unful- 
fillable demand has taught us. If indeed it is the presence of contraethical 
impulses that both brings us face-to-face with the ethical demand and at 
the same time renders it unfulfillable, then one form of response would be 
to work on ourselves so as to try to minimize or eliminate those impulses, 
and to cultivate ourselves towards the point where we might indeed 
respond spontaneously to the needs of others. Such a response would not 
amount to a fulfillment of the demand, but it would be to act in a way that 
was informed by its lesson. It is perhaps a more Catholic response than a 
Lutheran one, insofar as it presupposes that a certain form of ethical saint- 
liness is a coherent ideal with which to orient the self-cultivating endeavors 
even of fallen beings like us. 
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